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OUR SEVEN ENEMIES 

Sib Ham Siso Gouk, kt. m.a.. o.urr. d.c.l., lud., mr.-at-law, 

VK0.CK**tBtt. Sit— £■•<«'<■(• 

I 

ri’HE Indian is proud of hi* pant ; in the part he live* and has 
‘ hi* being ; and that post ho wishes to realise in the present 
aud project in the future. When I ait amongst uijr friends 
I aiu accounted a revolutionary, a social outcast, an ill bird who 
fouls bit own nest, a shallow critic who loves every country 
except his own, a traitor to his own people and bis own cause— in ono 
word an incorrigible renegade. This is what the orthodox thinks — 
he is too courteous to say so, too ignorant to enter into an argument, 
loo couceiteJ to think of what the rest of the world thinks of him. He 
is firm as a rock, immobile as a (nick wall, impervious to new light 
as a coffin and gloating in hia fancied past as a clown. 

Darwin telle us that in tie straggle for existence, the tooth and 
claw of Nature destroys myriads of animalcul®, and that the stern law 
of the Survival of tbe Fittest jastly destroys the weak aud the incfTete 
who are unable to adapt themselves to their environments, or faoe 
the battle of life which is incessantly ruthless and implacable, in 
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which no cruelty is too great and no sex or age is considered as worthy 
of respect. In that grim struggle for existence. India has long since 
ceased to count as a combatant force, since its post history is the 
history of her flMy conquest by a handful of trans- frontier marauders, 
who have trampled under foot untold generations of her people, 
desecrated their temples, ravished their women, and pillaged their 
liornea. These surging hordes have, for two thousand years, periodi- 
cally descended upon India's fertile plains like a swarm of locusts and 
fed upon its verdant green, only to retorn a* soon as her patient in- 
dustry had raised another crop to feed upon (hiring all these years, 
old empires have risen and fallen, the very face of the earth has 
changed ; but the one thing, firm and immovable, that remained has 
been the determination of the Hindu to make no change io tho social 
and to draw no moral from the long inglorious record of its age-long 
system slavery and servitude. 

And this we recall with pride as oar glorious past, as our 
precious heritage which we scorn to part with in exchange for the 
despised materialism of the West, their ioc«a**nl struggle, their 
implacable and perennial jealousy, their perpetual intrigues, plots 
and counter-plots culminating in periodic wars which destroy all tho 
old landmarks of civilization and culture. The Indian feels happy 
that, so far as he is concerned, he ha* no such Struggle to (ace, no 
such war to wage and that, aheltered by bis ow.i spiritualism, he has 
continued to live a placid life and will continue to IIto it on while tho 
nations that are now to active and vocal are dead and have pawed 
into the legends of history. But tlse question is. what is life ? Are 
we alive as a nation or dead ; sod, if alive, in what range of life does 
our activity manifest itaelf ? We lay to our souls the pleasing unction 
that we are spiritually superior to the ooatermonger West. But this 
claim merely shifts the point of inquiry one step further — in what 
moral field does our superiority manifest itself ? Are we more truth- 
ful. cleaner in oar thought* sad bodies, purer in our deeds, aud higher 
in our ethical plane, as compared with the West ? Those who swear by 
the past never pause to put theoseivea or inswer these searching 
questions, for they know that it would tear up the mask of their make- 
believe. and shake them oat of their pathetic hallucination. Their 
stock- io-trade is to vaunt their spiritual superiority to men of their 
own way of thinking, and treat their’echo aa a confirmation of their 
own assertion. Solcn once said : It is easy to praise Athens to the 
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Athenians ; and it is no leas easy to praise the invisible glory of 
India's past to the credulous but ignorant multitude who fiud some 
excuse for their own ineptitude and incompetence. 

This device has been resorted to by the demagogues of all ages 
and it is a favourite devico of the demagogue of this country. It 
raiata a shout of joy for one to be told that he is spiritually a higher 
being than the sordid seekers after wealth and sensual pleasures of the 
West. Their path of temporary glory leads but to tlie grave, whereas 
the glorious day for us only begins wheu the grave closes upon our 
bodies. Now one is inclined to ask in all banality : What ovidonce 
is there to prove tbit assertion ; aud, even if there were, why should 
one immolate hi* body to save Ins eonl ? and why should not tl»c body 
bo treated a* its exponent, and not ita adversary ? And. even if eelf- 
immolation be i necessity, why then complain of our lot and raise a 
huo and cry for freedom ? Oar forefalliers had no freedom of any 
kind ; they believed m the divine ngbl of kings— nay, in the divine 
manifestation in the king. Why, then, organic a political force to 
secure Swaraj, and pine for tbit dawn at a alow-oomiug freedom, 
which, as it comes, is beclouded by reservation# and restrict ions'!? 

The fact is that the Indian mind atill remains enveloped in it* 
mediaeval shell. There is no logical synthesis of thought, no revalua- 
tion of old polity in ihe foe* of iu ngoal failure, no eearching of tho 
heart, no approbation of t m secrets of tho enemy's strength, and, 
above all, no general stock-taking of our gams and looses , and no 
spring-cleaning of the accumulated filth of by-gone years. An easy 
going laiutM /a ire bas allowed to guide our course. Our ahip of state 
ha* been left to drift as it may, accordiog to the wind and tho wave*, 
with no hand on the rudder and do thought of it* fateful destiny. 

Eveo now there is no clear-cut programme of work to attain a 
hazy, ill-conceived goal of political freedom. Otherwise it would be 
apparent to any ono who pause* even a little to think out tho causes 
of our national define which, in their inception, have brought about 
our downfall, and which, in their continuance, prevent us from rising. 
And yet it require-; uo great strain on the mind to see, as plainly as 
in a looking glass, tin? spectre of our enemies that are responsible 
for our deplorable plight in a'l domains— political, moral, economic 
and social; and so long as we do uot exorcise this evil spirit that 
haunts and surrounds us. we shall remain what we are — the hewers 
of wood and the drawer* of water. 
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Let ua then, if only for our mental satisfaction, analyse the main 
cause* of our degradation. Our linguistic affinity to the nations of 
Europe has now proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, onr kinship to 
them. Recent researched fix our reparation from them by no more 
than 4,000 years ; and, if we dedoct thirteen hundred years of our 
subjection to other powers, and our striking defeat at the hand6 of 
Alexander ( 3*2 7 B.C.), there can he no doubt that it must have taken 
at least 1,500 years to bring aboa: the physical and moral deterioration 
of which the first reminder waa given in our first conflict with the 
Macedonian leviea. 

Postulating our common origin, what oould have brought about 
such precipitate decline in our social system as to expose our frontier 
to such sn easy attack by an adventurer so far removed from bis 
base. The answer la clear and admits of no doubt, as any one who 
has lived in the plains of India in summer and winter will bear 
witness to. 

The climate of India is our first enemy. All ooun tries lying in 
the tropical zone suffer from the rigour* of climate, but, if we cast a 
glance at the map of the globe, it will be teen that, of all countries, 
India has the largest territorial expanse away from tho humidity of the 
sea that exposes it to the exlrome* of c;unate. with tbe result that the 
energy stored np in tho winter months is inoro than sapped in the 
unbearable heat of the prolonged eummer months. And yet India 
poseesaos quite a fair number of plateaus where life can be built up 
both healthy and strong, and it is. indeed, from such plateaus that the 
hardy mouutaineers have descended apon the fertile plains of India, 
and scattered pillage and slaughter to gratify theu fanatical real or 
fill their empty coffers. The early Aryan immigrant* into India had 
been driven from their original home by famine aod drought . They 
wore emigrant farmers, and settled down in the first instance in the 
fertile valleys watered by the fire rivers of the Punjab. But, unlike 
their brethren who migrated westwards, tbe Indian settler had to 
make his home in a country peopled with the dark skinned aborigines 
with whom he despised to mingle his blood in marriage. The Varna 
which iu later years developed into caste, aod which, in turn, multi- 
plied into several thousand sub-castes waa thus only a desire for main- 
taining the punty of tbe Aryan white colour. Bat that desire, though 
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natural, soon became crystallised into set rules and rituals to which the 
priests gave the sanctity of divine law. It seems that, when the Rig 
Veda was reduced to writing somewhere near about 1500 B.C., caste 
was still fluid and occupational, and, according to Professor Max 
Muller, both the Upanishads and the Code of Mina were composed 
by Itajanya$, that is the Kshatriyaa, and not, as might be supposed, 
by the Brahmins. But. as the first division, which divided the Aryans 
from the aborigines on (be one hand, and the k&hatriyas and the 
Brahmins oo tbe other, became further crystallized, new divisions 
sprung up and a sharp condici between the two superior racos for 
supremacy in departments both spiritual aod temporal engendered the 
first civil war which gate birth to the Buddhist religion, whose 
founder's large-seeing vision espied a national danger to the homo- 
geneity aud solidarity of the Aryan race. 

Ho declared the equality of the human race and inveighed against 
the machinations of tbe priestcraft, who couched their dogmas in s 
dead language and interpreted them aa they liked, who kept the people 
illiterate and ignorant so aa to keep them credulous and superstitious, 
reducing them to tho dumb driven cattle of the priestly hierarchy, 
lie boldly counselled the compo-itioo of his teachings in the papular 
language, opened free school* aod imparted the study of tho exact 
sciences, which checkod the fitsiparous tendency of the previous 
teach cm ; but, 10 his compassion for all sentient life, ho counselled tho 
stern doctrine of AhiutlQ, such aa Jesus did in a later age : but Ahimto 
is a couusel of perfection, only practicable when it is practised by all 
mankind. 

It was a weakness in his teaching, which constitutes the third 
enemy of India. Later on he modified his doctrine, but, since he 
stood pledged to the doctrine of tbe transmigration of souls, be could 
not reconcile that doctrine wub animal slaughter or animal food. 
This doctrine was not his, though he had made it his'own ; aud it had 
dire results by popularising strict vegetarianism and abhorrence of 
tbe taking of life The Mongolians found in this doctrine of self- 
effacement a powerful ally to their own conquering march ; aud. find- 
ing tho populace unarmed and helpless to defend themselves, they bad 
no difficulty in overpowering them. 

The Kshatriyas, it is true, had been told off to defend the country ; 
but, when tbe defence of a country is left to a class apart from the 
populace generally, as it was in Patrician Rome, tbe result oould be dc 
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different in India to «har it «m in Home. In both places it- led to 
die fall of the empires. In In Jit those who fought had. moreover, 
not only to meet their foes in front, bnl al>o to reckon with intrigue 
from behind ; and it is a fact writ large up^u th* pages of Indian 
history that India lost her freedon not only becau,* of the lack of 
organized prowess, but as much because of the treachery and intrigue 
of their fellow countrymen. 

Ill 

But India ha* not yet rend this har.dwming ii|>on l lie wall. She 
still hugs to her bosom the vaio hope that, i( she is freed from the 
thrahl m of a foreigner, she will retain her freedom. But facts, ala* I 
nro otherwise. Unless Iud a is able to clean** up her aocial Hyslem 
which is the root cause of her innate weakness, oue foreigner may go, 
another will take hit place, as be has during all her past. As Kalundru- 
nath Tagore recently wroto: “ We have divided nod subdivided ourselves 
into mincemeat, not fit to Uve but only to Uo swallowed. Never up lo 
now has our disjointed soc: ty been able to ward off any threatening 
evil. Wo arc a suicidal race, we ourselves keep wide 0|>eii for ages, with 
marvellous ingenuity, gaps that we are forbidden to cross under penalty 
aud cracks that are considered to be too sacred to be repaired because 
of their antiquity." Further, it is too much to liopo that England 
will relax l*er hold npoo India, unless it c*ai**s lo be a paying pro- 
position ; and. so king as A continue, to supply raw mu tonal and iako 
in return her manufactured goods, it is e vain hopo to expect Englan I 
to grant to India anything savouring of fovernmootnl freedom. And 
I eliould be eorry if she did, because, any gift of a free government 
would never be worth a moment's porchsre. My nountrymen liavo 
no idea of the true implications of democracy. They seem to think 
that the moment we get rieursj we shall obtain a battalion of incn 
from the womb of heaven, who will descend upon us like Minerva 
armed to the teeth and ready to gsvern ns honestly and with the 
single purpose of making the people happy and prosperous. If any 
of my countrymen entertain such a delusion, they are doomed to 
disappointment. A freo country Deeds free people. We are not free 
so long as oar mind* remain fettered in the bond* of superstition. If we 
consign our fate into su.-h hands, our real masters will not be our 
leaders but their gHrtu. We hare, therefore, to start from now a 
campaign against the poisonous influence of institutional religion and 
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all that it stands for. This was the tromp card in the hands of the 
master* of the Renaissance and those of the French Revolution. So 
long a a wc bend our heads to the yoke of such religion, we shall never 
lie intellectually free, and. without intellectual freedom, there can 
be no political freedom. 

It is this freedom that the greatest of our forefathers l ad broad* 
canted to the world in the following circulation : 

Kcsa asked the Buddha: " Lord. Brahmins and sectarian teachers 
preach their respective doctrine*, each one solemnly asserting that 
what he teaches is the only truth . and that all the rest are false. On 
this account. Lord, doubt has overtaken us and we do not know whom 
to believe. '• 

Tho Buddha replied : " It ta m the Dilute of things that doubt 
should arise. Do not believe anything on mere hearsay. Do not 
believe in traditions merely because they are old nod have been handed 
down for many generations and in many place*. Do not believe 
nnytbing on account of rotnoora or because pooplo talk a great 
deal about it. Do not believe because the written testimony of some 
ancient sage i* shown to thee. Do not believe in what you have 
fancied, thinking that because it is extraordinary it must have been 
inspired by a god. or angel, or other wonderful betng. Do not bolievo 
an> thing merely because presumption is in its favour, or because tho 
custom of many years incline* yen to tak* it a* true. Do m t believe 
anything merely on the authority of your teachers or priest*. But 
whatsoever, after thorough investigation and reflection, is found to 
agiM with reason an! oxpenoncc a* conducive to the good and 
benefit of mankind aud of the world at large, that only accept as 
true, and shape jour life in accordance therewith." 

The same test, sain the Buddha, must be applied to his own 
leaching: “ Do not accept my doctrine from reverence, but first try 
it m gold is tried by fire.’* 1 

We often hear of wbat others should do. — very little of what we 
should do ourselves. If India wants Swaraj, which die ha* shown 
no sign of doing -o far. her Lisle is clear, and certain. Let her indus- 
trials herself so that she no longer Deeds to buy Briiish imports. 
England would then find India as of no commercial value to her, 
and she will then be ready to relax her hold on this country io 
tho same way as a^me left England when it found it too costly 
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a toy to play with. It is the onesure panacea for India's political 
ills ; but how little is India striving to do it. The industrialization 
of India is not possible without the captains of Indian industry 
ooiuing forward in sufficiently large numbers to pilot her industry, 
and the workers trained to do tbeir jobs as a patriotic doty. Have 
we got them ? Have they the enterprise, the large vision of 
those who have staked tbeir all for the good of their country ? 
Politics is a fine game, if it is also a paying pastime ; but 
politicians will not save India, though the industrialists may, if 
they combine tbeir resources to do what every other country 
lias dono, make India at least economically independent. But our 
politicians are anti-industrialists. They wish to produce Bwaraj out 
of their patter and a silk hat, if the people will only believe that it. 
u Swaraj ; and they are aochimed as tho salt of the oartb, and not 
tho sorry tricksters which they are, bamboozling the ignorant iuivscn 
with large promisee which they will never live to see realized— and 
India will never reach her destiny, if she trusts her fato to auch 
tatterdemalion legerdemain. 

IV 

It is a curious tbongh still a significant fact that, while we 
have produced a voluminous literature in philosophy and religion, 
we have yet to learn the rudiments of politics. We have numerous 
vernaculars, and above them all, the sacred tonguo ; but not in oue 
of them is there a single word to denote “ Nationality '* or. untiuiml 
unity,— no word to signify wbat it s common word in our politico! 
discussions, Bis., patriotism. The fact is that all our historical 
traditions are tlieocratic and oot democratic, individualistic and not 
national. Even the art of living together, which is what ie meant 
by civilisation, haa not been anywhere described in the eenne which 
made every city in Greece a republic, and even a single city, Romo, the 
mistress of the world. We an yet as children in the field of politics 
chat tlie Hellenic civilization had more than two thousand years ago 
broadcast to the Mediterranean people. Democracy and republican 
institutions were never a familiar sound in the East— not oven in 
Japan till the Restoration in the early sixties of the last century ; 
and the free people of Athena, therefore, described all Asiatics as 
barbarians, because they had yet to learn the meaning of popular 
rule. Those earnest politicians of the later day, who apeak of 
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communism m if it were their birthright, may wall pause to consider 
•he wido gulf that separate? their ancient and much landed institutions 
from the free institutions to which the people of Europe became 
accustomed even from the dawn of their history. 

Unfortunately for us. politic* is not a science but an art, which 
can only be learnt by experience. In its early stages we mast make 
mistakes ; and the profile not inured to ibe obligations cf freedom , 
nor alive to the sense of patriotism or public duty, will flounder as 
one who has never learnt swimming but is thrown into the sea after 
only a lip instruction as to how to keep afloat. 

It is a coufewion that honesty and truth force us to make, but 
it does not involve the denial of the right of freedom merely forsooth 
because, in it* beginnings. it would present a sorry spectacle or ineffi- 
ciency and corruption through which all countries, first faced with 
collective responsibilities, had to pass. That is no ground for with- 
holding freedom, bin rmtbsr a ground for not delsying it. 

At the same time those of us, who stand on tbo mountain tops, 
should not be slow to guide those in the valleys by reminding them 
of the pitfalls that they have to av-oid, of the danger* they will en- 
counter, and tha oourag mart display in pushing on with the 

weary march in unison and m a file in which all must work for ull 
and uo one should be left behind to lie down and die. This is only 
possible if those, who stand at the helm of public affairs, have the 
courage to proclaim the truth, which will make their following realise 
tbo immensity of the task that lie* bofore them and tho new equipment 
needed to tackle it. 

NVe ennnot fight the spectre of unemployment, poverty, and 
distress, with our rusty time-worn weapons of old slogans, old war 
crius, and old hallelujahs. The seed of Dettle will not produce figs. 
It will ocly produce nettle* 7*1 *v, who think otherwise, have yet 
to profit by the lessens of history. 



V 

It is a biological fact that the tropical no produces dense forests 
and is prolific io the production of the lower firms of life, which it 
endows with a specially prepared venom absent fiom the flora and 
fauna growing in the higher latitudes. I« may be an accident, but 
it is, nevertheless a fact that the people within tboso latitudes have 
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& different standard of morals to what obtains in tbe colder regions. 
Mutual jealousy and rantoa! hatred seem to find a more congenial 
soil in the warmer regions equally of the East and the West, as 
witness life in Morocco and the other equatorial countries round the 
world. It would seem that the solar heat not only darkens the eliin 
but distils a poison which reaches even to the soul. And not only 
the man, but even oar gods, take special delight in quarrels and 
intrigue ; and how can we rise superior to oar own gods, who ought 
to set a belter example to us if wo are to improve our morals. 
So long as they fail to do so. they too must go into our count 
of enemies. 

The fact is that we have made our gods after our own image, 
a parody on hfe, a |*ti«ru of ite imperfection*. The whole of our 
religious beliefs and ritual*, is the product of our defeatist mentality— 
a mentality which crushes all the noble impulses of our nature, all 
the ennobling struggle for self-expression and self-improvement. It ia 
a inode of life that debases and does not exalt man ; and so long at 
we remain crushed by this heavy deadweight of combined fear and 
superstition, we shall never be able to make any headway iu uoy 
field, intellectual, moral or physical. We aball continue to be as we 
are, a dwarf nalioo, surrounded by giant* of science, valour, and pro- 
gress. If wo are to emergo from this sorry plight, we have to make 
no compromise with the force. of eril— on weak reconciliation between 
the past and tbe future, but turn away from tbe past at from a lethal 
chamber, pocket our pride, and follow tbo only straight course. 

Next to our gods, if not alongside of them, must bo placed our 
venerated philosophy. Its pernicious ioflueooo upou our lives has 
bred in us a repugnance for all action, a mocking contempt for all 
enterprise ; for. do notour Shastras teach that tbe world is a mere 
illusion (a Maya) and life therein an eril. and only a cog in the 
smooth wheel of eternity ? We. wlio are born, are all destiued to 
die ; life is a bridge ; pass, but don’t build upon it. This pessi- 
mistic view of our creation darkens our vision. It casts a gloom 
over our whole existence. Its influence upon our happiness will 
uever be known unless we study our soeial institutions in a proper 
perspective. To the Greek, life was a blessing, and be enjoyed it, 
and made the mo&t of it. To uj, life is a penance, from which we 
pray for our early deliverance, so that our son), freed from its en- 
tanglements. may rise and join the great Soul of Brahma. What it is 
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to do there, we are not told. It would probably be treated as a 
sacrilege to ask snch a question, though Dr. Knrtkoti, the fihankara- 
chary* , President of the Hindu Unluabht, bad permitted Lii iself to 
warn the Sanatanists off “ the stagnant pool* of the Sbastrar." 

The why and the wherefore of life has often puzzled speculative 
philosophy, though there is nothing in it to puzzle ua : but we should 
not be true to our inherited beliefs, nor loyal to our departed ancestors, 
if we did not believe what they did, aod did not defend those beliefs 
by our newly sharpened tongues. In a life such a* this, there is no 
room for the play of reason, no chance for tl*e exercise of judgment. 
Generations come aod go. but there is do change in their ideas, no 
progress in their thought* ; for. our philosophy i* our religion, and 
both were revealed to us by the *u|>reine Spirit we call God ; and how 
can we question His authority or doubt His teaching. This apotheo- 
sis of the dogma, at once puerile and fictitious, is another one of our 
enemies. It binds us down so thot we can make do advance. 

It must not be supposed that this morbid view of lifo is confined 
only to our religion, since it was the common view of all religions in- 
cluding Christianity that exalt monasticiam ; and in this respect, as 
in many other respects, Christianity, as I have shown elsewhere, ia 
only a Jowiah version of Uioduian ' filtered through the medium 
of Buddhism, which hold sway iu the Punjab and Afghanistan, when 
Alexander, with his Jewish levies, invaded India. But there is this 
difference between Christianity and Hinduism that, while the former 
has long sinco discarded that belief so far as the people aro concerned, 
we still cherish it as a living faith, bringing into sharp contract once 
more, the dynamic thought of the West and the static outlook of our 
own country. 



VI 

Compared to there arch -fiend*, our two remaining euemies are as 
mere dust in the balance. But they are still there, and we cannot 
ignore them. That our babel of tongues divides us from our brethren, 
and bae so divided us for generation? past, is now ackoowledgedly 
a national grievance, which we are trying to redress by our intensive 
propaganda in favour of Hindi, by which we wish to displace Eogliab 
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a3 the language of our conquerors. It is not for me to decry a propa- 
ganda that gives my mother ton r ue the pre-eminence which ii does 
not deserve ; because, with all my natural prepossession in it? favour, 
T do not see how we can displace English, which is not only the lingua 
franca of educated India, but is fast becoming Uic lingua franca of 
the civilised world. The replacement of Bullish by Hindi impossible; 
and those, wbo are bending tbeir energies to universalizing Hindi, 
must be prepared to make the educated India trilinguist, and not 
merely biiinguist as it is now. And rafllcieot unto the day is tho 
evil thereof. 



Vll 

The last enemy of our progress is oor growing hatred of tho virile 
West. Onr politically radical movement is liuked on to a socially 
revivalist movement ; and the twain can never meet ; fcince the whole 
of our past is now an anachronism, obsolete, deud and damned. Our 
love of Khaddar in a protest sgnin.t the machine age. a sorry com- 
petition at any time between muscles and the machinery which we 
have out of our own intellect evolved, and which, when harnessed, 
softens our life and lot snd brings us in abundaoee cheap creature 
comforts to add to the pleasures of life. Our war upon the mills i- o 
war upon our children ; since machinery is intended to ease their toil 
and give them rest and leisure for the improvement of their minds. 
There can be no competition between macnincry and manual labour ; 
and yet our wise men ignore this only too obvious a fact. 

We complain of the poverty of our country and the starvation 
of our growing population. So long aa our sole resources is primitive 
husbandry, our present plight will not only remain, but worsen every- 
day ; because, it is au economic fact that agriculture can never pay 
unless it is itself industrialized ; and, even then, the countries that 
have amassed wealth, are not countries that live by 
agriculture, but those that are industrially prc-emineDt. As 
such, America and England have amassed great wealth ; and Japan, 
though tale in tho day, is fast making the leeway by pushing on with 
her industries. In order to cope with her teeming population what 
India needs is an intensive industrial policy— a set years' plan, such as 
Russia bad to adopt to industrialize herself. The future of Iodis lies 
in her industries which must be devebped with the same fanatical zeal 
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with which her sods face such trivial questions i- . mi bic before mosques 
or cow- slaughter in public. 

Our seven enemies are then these: Climate ; Caste ; Altimsa ; our 
gods ; Phi|o*opby ; the langiajee ; end last, but uot the least, our l 'is 
inertia: in one word all onr enemies are own PAST. 

Of all these enemies, oar climate takes the first place, though it 
is possible to mitigate ita evil effect by founding new cities upon the 
numerous plateaus thst abound in the country In the olden days, 
when the science of hydraulic* vvss unknown, cities had to be founded 
near the water’s edge ; but this difficulty is uow overcome ; and there is 
no reason why our pioneer patriots should not found new cities where 
life would thrive and grow, and where even the Govern rneut might 
found an *11- weather capita'. Soch cities would not. of course, affect 
any but n small population of the country ; but it would be a step in 
the right direction, aud would contribute to strengthening ood im- 
proving the breed, which would be belter able to defend itself, than 
wo, plainsmen, are ever likely to do. 

The rest of our enemies need a short ahrift. There should bo 
uo parleying with them. Wo can never tolerate a system that 
devours its own children. We can have no patience with u cult that 
oxudas the poison ot sdf-dotrucUon. We cannot revive what will 
throw us back into auarchy and confusion. The Kenaissance in 
Europe was heralded by a war upon all absolutism, whether absolutism 
of the Church or that of the Stale. TUo nco-ren»i«aiice, started 
after the Great War. has started with a war upon all institutional 
religious, of which our religion has to answer much for our degrada- 
tion and defects. A thorough purge of our social system is tho first 
thing that is now needed. Lot there be no compromise with tho 
forces of evil. Wc have got to extirpate tbein root and branch, if 
wo arc to have any future at all. We canDot face the future with 
tho mouldering records of our past, any more than we can face un 
aerial bombardment with oar barbed bow and arrows. 

Iu tbis categorisation of ludia's enemies to her progress, I have 
mentioned seven: but have omitted oat of my oouut one that may 
be regarded as her Public Enemy So. L He is the must insidious, 
the most powerful of her enemies, since he is her flattering friend. 
This great obstacle to her advaoce is not a man with a single-forked 
tongue. It is hydra-headed, as cursed a* be is ignorant, as selfish 
aa he professes to be self-effacing, os insinuating as he professei 
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to bo candid. Fie preaches from a thousand platforms, thumps a 
thousand hustings in the same way: — Why go forward, let’s go back 
to tho days of oar forefathers. He denounces machinery as a contri- 
vance of the Devil designed to consume nun, railways, telegraphs, 
and all the amenities of life — that science has brought to our door and 
for which we, as a nation, have contributed nothing,— as. only so many 
traps to make life happier which is against our religious creed. They 
remind us that onr forefathers lived in thatched hats, went about 
in semi-nudity, lived upon the roots and leaves, and they were the 
mentors of their age. and an example to the whole world. A life of 
simplicity and peaceful contemplation upon things immortal, made 
them justly despise things mortal and material, which they ignored ; 
even when the enemy thundered at their gatea they feed. Such a life, 
our ancestors have lived ; and they are all now living and watching 
ua from their heavenly abode. Shall we, their degenerate offspring, 
take another path than the one which they had trodden ; shall we, the 
elite of Brahma's creation, mimic the inodo of life of those parvenus of 
this decadent age ? What will our fathers say to us when wo meet 
them again ; what answer thr.ll we give for our didoyully to them 
and theirs ? 

Thia ie tho pith and marrow of the new cult of New India. And 
it ia pulling us backwards into the doudland of an imaginary past in 
the hopo of guiding oa to our fature drliveraooe. 

It is a pathetic sight to see our political captaius fighting for our 
liberation with their aword in one hand and Shastras in the other. 
They do not see its incongruity ; anJ jet they are men who profess 
to be students of human history. May God forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ! 

This must be a very dispiriting reading to my countrymen ; but 
I have written so that my friends may not be dispirited but en- 
couraged to set their boose in order. " Know thyself," said Solon ; 
and it was the motto painted by Plato over his Academy. An 
occasional stocktaking of onrvelres is essential for our progress. 
Without such stocktaking, we shall never know how to act. That wo 
have to clear onr Augean stables of the centuries of debris and dirt, 
admits of no doubt, and a?k any impartial observer, and he will say 
so. Some of our no-changers hare collected, in their commonplace 
book, a string of quotations from the western scholars, which they 
quote in praise of oar enemies. But our friends forget that these 
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are mostly men who are regarded as cranks in their own country. 
They preach what they do cot practise ; while some are, no doubt, 
attracted by the very novelty of onr lives. But a tree innet be 
judged not by its name but by its fruit ; and the fruit of our long 
life is gall and wormwood. We have to long followed an erroneous 
ideology ; listened to the whispers of falsa prophets ; we have followed 
them aud failed ; let us now alter our course, and follow tlvose who 
have become our masters by their superior strategy. Let us do what 
Japan has done, and with snch striking success. It is no longer a 
question of choice ; since it is a matter of necessity. There is no 
way but one to oar cherished goal ; and we must follow it or we 
die. That way points to a complete overhaul of our aocial fabric, 
alongside of an industrial renii»»aace. Let the new spiritual forre 
of Reason ar.d Action be oar watchword, nod let there be no falling 
back by the wayside ; for. what we need is stout hearts and steady 
advance, unflinching courage, and unshakeable determination. Lot 
us give tho goby to old fables, and old faith. It was thus that 
modern Europe was ushered in by tlie Renaissance; and it ia only thus 
that we shall usher in a new India. Let us then unite our voicea. 
not in praise of our thirty-three million gods, hot in praise of one 
God ; and let Him inspire U: to one common religion, both Hindus 
and Moslems alike, who should meet and pray ill one leinpto and 
aing in one chorus— The Religion of India i» India. 




THE REBELS IN SPAIN 

VJADAUE BIXEN HO^CP. 

Own. 

I P one has read the series of articles about Spain which Lazaro 

Teran, the foreign editor of tl* big Republican paper ‘Milica/ batt 
published in the ' Journal 4ea Nation*'; if one bat heard Alvarez del 
Vayo speak in the League of Natiou* and heard the reports of the 
Bpaniah women when they had jo»i arrived from Madrid, then one 
visualises a great unfortunate country , au unenlightened, abused imputa- 
tion, and a neglected couotryaide. Spain kept down in ignorance, 
poverty, and dependence by the three equally qjighly and equully 
corrupt power*: the Church, the Feudal System, and the Army. 

All throe had the same object, oil worked to moke the gulf 
between those who have and tbos* who havo nothing deep and impass- 
able no that those who have all lose nothing uud those who havo 
nothing get nothing. 

There aa everywhere else, the mighty Catholic Church, the 
proprietor of more wealth than every feudal OTerJord, eervea the inter- 
ests of the rich by teaching that the ricliea of l!ie kingdom of heaven 
belong to (ho poor aud that all ocher wisdom ia superfluous The 
overlords taught the peasants that the land in Spain was theirs and 
that the people only existed in order to cultivate it for the grandee* 
of Spain. 

" Do you know wbat w«ge# a farm labourer gets ? " uake a 
Spanish worker. "Sixty centimes for twelve hours* work. A land- 
owner such as Medinacocli may bold 99,000 acres in fief but ho does 
not need to have more than half cultivated in order to be rolling in 
money. The rest he lets lie fallow as pasture -laud.** 

The third power in Spain, the army, which ought to have been 
the country’s protection, was in reality its enemy. It always opposed 
the people. " The army ” exclaimed ooe of tlie women indignantly, 
"Spain has no army in the national sense like other up-to-date coun- 
tries. Spun has a military caste which baa no other object than gain 
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ind no other policy than to force tbc State to allow itself to be 
ixploitod. And the generals ! Do you know that in Spain we have just 
ia many generals as Germany bad daring the war ? After we lost 
>or colonies they installed themselrea at Court and quarrelled over pri- 
vileges and increases of salary. We had 20,000 officer* for 100,000 
men, one officer for every five soldier*. Tbe army was badly equipped 
ind organised and not iu a position to defend the country. All the 
noney went in salaries to the officers. Morocco was the only place 
vbere the army was up-to-date." 

The people of Spain are now fighting against these three powers, 
rhis fact suffice* to prove that the application of tbe political labels 
>f a modem state to preseut events in Spain is mistaken and mislead- 
ng. In tho most primitive districts of Spain, Castile. Estremadura, 
nd Andalusia, there are no capitalist or middle dosses, only overlords 
nd peasants ; and it U there in particular that the revolt is raging, 
t is only in the north, in tbe industrial centres, in Bilbao and Cotalo- 
iia, and towards the cast where the large e- tales are cut up and 
/hero tho ways of living are more European, that one can speak of 
labour movement. And when one realises that during the monarchy, 
lie Spanish State opposed every political reform eveu the formation 
f a modern Conservative Party, then in any case Lite Socialist Party 
n Spain cannot be very old. 

Since tbe Uapsburgs ascended tho Spanish throne the country 
as been continuously under foreign influence. At one time it was 
»e Holy Allianco. at another the Pope iu Rome. These reactionary 
oworn hampered iu Spain that progress in liberal and democratic 
irectiona which waa made :n other European countries. When the 
;ar came, tbe Court, the landowners, the Church, and the Army 
nmediatcly ranged themselves on the side of the Central Power*, 
’radically the entire population was opposed to it. Official Spain 
ecame a staff receiving commands from tbe Central Powers. Spain 
elped the German submarines iu the Mediterranean and part of the 
tlantic and the capitalist eta* in Spain made huge sums out of war 
ldustries and contraband. They all hoped that victory of the Central 
owers would insure them peace and quiet to enjoy their riches 
nd to keep their privileges and their caste system without having to 
• be inconvenienced by unrest among tbc populace. 

Tho State would have nothing to do with reforms even if they 
•ere brought forward by the Conservative*, indeed no: even if they 
3 
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came from on high as Antonio Maura, the Conservative, suggested. 
But unreel there was, both among Maura's ‘Young Disciples’ and 
omoDg the Lefts. Neither social nor economic problems oxistod for 
the monarchy and the reactionaries, they simply could not see Uie 
problems of 8pnin from a national standpoint. 

Thus in 1917 Spain was sharply divided into two absolutely 
opposed camps. A deep and obvious rupture arose between the rulers 
of the country and the country itself. The political-social movement 
bad its most active centres, in Barcelona, Madrid, BDd Asturias, but 
it shook the whole country. It ushered in a new age and both the 
movement and the reaction against it increased in intensity aud vio- 
lence during the last twenty years. 

After the first rising had been quelled came the war in Morocco 
with its sanguiuary defeat when the generate leading the present 
revolt allowed their incompetence and corruption. Then came I’ritno 
dr Ricera'i coup d'etat, a military imitation of Muswdini’a march on 
Rome, which was nothing but a r.ew ph»** of the anti-national policy 
which again made Spam dependent upon one of the Great Powers of 
Europe. Between 1917 and 19.16 progress and react ion, risings aud 
suppressions, succeeded each other. By the 14th of April 1931 the 
Spanish people liod become strong enough to usher in the Republic 
but simultaneously with its proclamation the reactionaries begsu to 
prepare for military revolt which is now raining Spain. 

Right from the very beginning Mussolini took up a hostile attitude 
towards the Republic. He had bis own good reasons. In 192C a 
socret agreement was concluded between Rome and Madrid giving 
Mussolini the right to use the Spanish naval bases particularly the 
Balearic Idea which could interfere with France’s communication 
with her African colonies. King Alfonso XIII took lliia agreement 
with him into exile and it is (his aud the promises of the ex-King 
and General Franco to reuew it which in particular have procured 
the help of Italy for the rebels. 

Aa far as the other Fascist countries are concerned, the German 
staff have from the lime of the Great War hid a net of agents spread 
over the whole country in addition to the German Trade Associations 
which are now acting as centres of Nazi and military propaganda and 
espionage, all of them on the best of terms with the Spsnifh coneer- 
vatives. 
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While the Spanish grandee* thought of nothing but overthrowing 
the Republic, while the Spanish Generals only thought of how they 
could, by means of foreign aid, get back their power, the Spanish 
Republican* proved to be almost too chivalrous. They did not use 
tho period of transition from one system to another only to rid the 
State of all parasites and obvious opposeia of the democratic system, 
and oa happened to the social democratic government in Austria so to 
tho Spanish Republic: their chivalry brought its own punishment. 

The three most important tasks for the new Republican Government 
were a reform of the army, a Land reform and a reform of the Church. 

Scnor Aeoua, the Premier, began by reducing the number of 
officers. He went m» far in his rou*id«»rateni**» Dial be allowed those 
officers who did not sympathise with new constitution or who wished 
to retire, to enter tlie ftcaurvea on nioe-iostbs of their previous wages. 
Eight thousand availed themselves of this, the rest took the oath of 
allegiance to the constitution. TImvo who went over to Urn Reserve 
immediately formed the Setting for the Fa* i-t and popular doricul 
organisations of the extreme right. The others who had taken the 
oath joined the conspiracy. 

Agriculture in Spain rested in most pUces upon a pre capitalist 
bums of feudal exploitation aud d. pendeoce. Now the State demanded 
part of the large estates. It demands i-surance thst (be soil would 
be cultivated and it fixed a minimum waga for farm labourers. But 
it was impossible to agree m to the price of tho loud. Tho State 
offered tba owners the value which they themselves had given in the 
Inland Revenue authorities. If the owners demanded a higher price 
then naturally they must make good to the State the amount of which 
they had defrauded tho revenue for years by undervaluation. But 
the big landowners refused both. In addition the State called for tho 
institution of a 1 % income tax. 

Finally as to the reform of the Church, this was the came as has 
been instituted in the majority of European countries. Tho property 
of tho Church* was nationalised and 80,0(0 monks and nuns lost tho 
right to teach, but there was no question of auy expulsion cither of tho 
Jesuits or of other congregations. No hir.dranro was put in the way 
of the Jesuits either in regard to religious services ot religious educa- 
tional activities. Only a.*, a society was the order dissolved. But the 
worst stumbling block was tbe decision that the congregations must 
themselves pay their priests arid defray expenses at the service. 
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These were the reforms which the so-called ‘red’ Government 
wished to carry oat. It was against these reforms that tbo officers, 
the Church, and the overlords ceaselessly conspired. It was in order 
to prevent these reforms that the three ruling castes with the help of 
the Fascist Governments started civil war in their country. 

The first move again-: the Republic was Alcala Zamora's resigna- 
tion with Lerrouz't radicals from the Republican-Socialist Govern- 
ment. Articles 26 of the Constitution, dealing with those outside the 
Church was used as their pretest but it had been formulated 
by the Papal Nuncio in Madrid himself and so ooald scarcely have 
been more moderate. 

After that a reactionary block of generals, bishops, overlords, and 
Lerroox's radicals was formed. As their leader they chose Junn 
March who was a millionaire, a backer, and smuggler. It was of 
him that the late Senor Corner, the Minister of Pinanco, said in the 
Chamber : Either March will baat the Republic, or the Republic will 
beat March " Daring the first two jear* of the Republic he confined 
himself to leading the conspiracy from abroad. 

On August 10th, 1932 the Government discovered that a military 
roup financed by the landowners was in course of prejiaration in order 
to prevent the land reform. All the officers denied that it was n con- 
spiracy against tho Republic and as far as the majority were concerned 
proofs were lacking. On thw occasion also the Republic was forbear- 
ing. The death sentence on the leader, Sanjurjo, was altered to life- 
long imprisonment and they wort content to dismiss the generals when 
they bad given tbeir word of honour never again to take part in mili- 
tary or political movement. Shortly after, when 8aojurjo'a adjutant 
published a book in which no secret was made of the objects of tbo con- 
spiracy, it was seen that chivalry and trust again had been carried too far. 

March wan still abroad and from there he fiuanced his party and 
its paper during the election campaign in 1938. All forces were 
mobilised. Alcala Zamora, now President of the Republic, refusod to 
give bis confidence to the Premier, Azana. Strange alliances were 
eutered into. Radical-clericals and extremists who even bad common 
cause with the anarchists, joined together : and when the left split 
tbeir votes at the election the conservatives won. 

They did not suffer from too much chivalry. 

An amnesty was immediately issued to Sanjurjo and all who had 
been condemned for military and reactionary revolts. They iuime- 
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diutely replaced all Republican officers with their own people. They 
made no new laws. They confined themselves to destroying all tho 
work of reform which the Republicans had carried out. The land 
reform was the only one the Conservatives bad to sign. But the 
landowners were unyielding and the law regarding the minimum wage 
was repealed and distress grew. In Andalusia the population had not. 
even bread for four months. People died of starvation. The Con- 
servative Government was incapable in the face of the grandees of 
Spain at the Left had been. Even Gil Robles, tbe leader of the 
clericals, demanded that the Government should agreo to a 4% iucome 
tax but they refused. 

Alter the election March returned to Spain He came, us Za/aro 
Toran writes, “in order to get tbe Government under bis thumb and 
start his fleet of smugglers smuggling tobacco between Africa and 
Spain." And every possible manoeuvre daily wa* now ret going to over- 
throw the Republic. Oil Roblca and Lerroux caused a miuistorial crisis 
whereby the auti-Republicans got into seraral of the ministerial offices, 
among them Salazar Alomao wbo became M mister of tbe Interior. 

It was he who wm designated as the instigator of tho October 
rising in 1931 It was and it remained a blander on tbe part of tho 
Socialist Party and iu leader. Largo Caballero, but it was provoked by 
tbe Government as Alonso himself admitted. Asturnu. tho only 
place where the rising had caught oo. sufiored terribly. There already 
the reactionaries hod the Moors and the scum of humanity, tho Foreign 
Legion, to halp them and it waa General Franco who led the masso- 
crea. Three thousand people were killed with tbe most atrocious 
cruelties. Tbe Spanish press was gagged; tbe foreign press was silent. 

General Franco had kept himself in the background during the 
first attempt at a coup d'elat after tho inauguration of the Republic, 
but after tho election of 1933 Gil Robles. Lerroux. and March joined 
him in the plot. It was then when General Pranco had command of 
of tbe Balearic Isles that the so-called * national * officers who 
were under Franco, supplied Ordsnce Saner imps of the islands, of 
the fortifications, information regarding the calibre of tbe guns, uiili- 
tary strength and defence plans, to the agents of Italian Fascism. 
None of them were ignorant of the strategic importance of tho islands 
for Spain in a future war. 

It was no secret. Both the President of the Republic, Alcala 
Zamora, and Gil Robles, both tbe Minister of War and tbe Director 
of tbe Police, knew about it. 
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The clerical-radical Government sal for about two years. It 
succeeded in reviving the good old days when the State paid Iho 
priests, when the overlords were sole masters of the land and when 
the farm labourers had 60 centime? daily in wages. The only con- 
structive thing they did »a> to reinstate tbe 8,000 officers and nominate 
still more. 

The international plot was carefully planned. After Gil Robles 
had visited ex-King Alfonso in Franco and the latter had been in 
Rome, Austria and Germany, a meeting took place in Lisbon where 
the Archbishop presided and the Government of Portugal took up its 
place in the international fascist organisation against the Spanish 
Republic. It was Gil Robles and the clericals who had tho power at 
that time in Madrid. 

The meeting in Lubon took place before tho election. The revolt 
should really have broken oat immediately after but Gil Robles hoped 
right up to the last day for a victory at the election. Not until it hud 
proved a victory for tho Left exceeding even the moot optimistic hopes 
of Republicans and Socialists waa a military coup ri'rtal decided 
upon. 

Spain ia tbe second victim of the Faacist weapons. Ethiopia was 
tbe first step in the Fascist s Mediterranean plans. Spain is the 
second. In Spam too it waa au unequal fight. The country’s army 
and weapons were in the hands of the Faedste. Five years ago they 
had already begun their preparations. Under the pretext of manoe- 
uvres they built fortifications, dug tranches, established depots for 
ammunition which thoy are using to-day against the people of the 
country and tho constitutionally elected government of Iho country. 

Against them ia an army of Spaniards of nil classes, an army in 
overalls, with guns which mauy do do» even know how to handle. An 
army consisting exclusively of volunteers, of wldiers witliout uniforms, 
without training, and often without ammunition, betrayed by the 
officers who were paid to defend them and who now with foreigu aid 
a it) killing and maiming them. 

The question of tbe neutrality which the other countries have 
adopted towards that army which is defending its country’s lawful 
government will be dealt with in a succeeding article. 
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'I1HE classification of Crimea and pnnubinenta is virtually as old 
1 ba organized human society sod the le^al institutions. To the 
oldest document# of criminology (comprising a# it doc# penology) 
belong tbe Pharaonic, A Myro- Babylonian, Vedic, Homeric and the 
Chinese Chou-li text#. Subsequent juristic tradition#, e.g., the Hindu 
Dhcma-Smrili-Artka-NUi literature, the Buddhist Vinoya Pitaka, 
the Roman institution# and so forth.— are natorally rich in crimino- 
logical data Conternporury criminologists can therefore go back to 
the remotest antiquity for the origin# of tl*ir science. 

Attempt# at penal reform in early-modern times have to be seen 
in such English work* aa Mynshal'a Certain e Characters and Essays 
o J Prison and Prisoners (London. 1618) and Bray's Essay towards 
the Ue/onnation of Newgale and other Prisons in and about 
London (1702). The second work mss a report based on the visit of 
prison# conducted under tbe auspice# of the Society for I ho Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. Bat it wa# not before 1773 that the 
British Parliament autliori#ed magistrate# to appoint chaplains in 
jail#. This is the first official recognition of the reed for prison reform 
in England. 

In the meantime was published in 1761 Dei Delitti e delle Pens 
(Crimes and Punishment#) by Beccari# (17SS-94). the Italian philo- 
sopher and humanist, who ha# been described a century and a quarter 
later by the French criminologist, Gabriel Tarde, in La Philosophic 
Penalc (1690) as a " child of our eighteenth oentury." 

Beccaria's work is by all means the first philosophical and 
systematic work of modern times and he ia the Rousseau, Adam Smith 
or Herder of criminology. In bis analysis roan is postulated to be a 
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free agent and is said to commit crime after calculation of pleasure and 
pain. Punishment therefore ought to be graduated according to the 
crime committed. But it roost not vary awarding to age, health, 
economic or other conditions. 

Perhaps the most objective and fraught with practical conse- 
quences was the treatise of Howard (17*26-86) entitled The State 
of Prison! in England and Wales (London, 1777). It contained 
also au account of some foreign prisons and hospitals. It is 
this work to which the prison reform propaganda of to-day ban 
to look up as the fira effective document. Howard is likewise to be 
remembered in connection with the doctrine that reformation and 
not punishment is the objective of criminal justice. The con- 
ception of the house of confinement or prison as " penitentiary " is 
also Howardian. 

During the early nineteenth centnry reform movements were 
going ou and by 1635 the first Juvenile Reformatory was established 
at New York. American pti-on method* were being talked of in 
Europe, and in 1835 commissions of inquiry were deputed to the 
U. 8. from England, Franco, Prussia and Belgium. The Ponn-yl- 
vania system (i.e. cellular treatment), which involvos the com- 
plete isolation of prinnera, attracted Uie attention of tho 
European exports and was adopted with modifications in their 
countries. 

It wo* in the midst of this prison reform milieu in Eur-America 
that tho first Prison Committee was instituted in India (1836 38). 
The atmosphere was thus adapted to (he views of the German crimino- 
logist, Karl Reeder (1806-79), according to whom the object of punish- 
ment is reform and education. 



Prison reform propaganda assumed world-wide proportions by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The first International Prison 
Reform Congress wan held in 1$<« at Frankfurt in Germany and the 
fourth at Tendon in 1672. India bad lier second Prison Committee in 
1861. In the meantime the U. 8. A. which bad taken the lead in the 
establishment of Juvenile Reformatories in 1825 again adopted a 
pioneering measure in 1867 by introducing tho " indeterminate 
sentence " (regarding prostitutes) in Michigan. The establishment of 
the State Reformatory at Elmira (New York! iu 1875 constitutes an 
important landmark in the cumulative prison reform movement of 
the century sinco Beccsria and Howard. 
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The challenge to this reform-cult and hamanitariauism of 
“ classical " criminology came from Italy in the researches of 
Lombroao as published in L'Uomo Delinquenie (The Criminal Man, 
1876-78) and bis colleagues, Ferri (L« Sociolog ia Criminale, 1881-84) 
and Garofalo (Le Criminologia, 1885). The classical school was 
Condemned by them as romantic, metaphjiical and ultra-optimiatio. 
They established what is called the " positive" school. According to 
Lombroao and his group the individual cannot be treated as n free 
agent. The crime is committed by man because of physical, phyaiologi. 
cal, racial and otbar innate causes over which he has no oontrol. The 
fear of punishment can hardly have any effect on the criminal 
propensities of tlio human nature. Tbo value of education to a 
criminal is nil and can bat render him a "recidivist" (habitual offender). 
LombroHo in hie attitudes to the Beccaria-Iloward comping appears 
almost as a Malthas eis-i-ci* Godwin in regard to the problems of the 
individual ps. political justice. The criminal is according to him on 
inevitable character, a morphologically predetermined type. He is 
" born," not inode. 1 

1(0 mb row is essentially a criminologist. But some penal methods, 
especially those which are aseoriated with the liberalism of con- 
temporary criminal juri*pru lence may be traced to bis rigidly 
evolutionary and biological criminology. For instance, the segregation 
of prisoners and " probation " ae a form of punish moot can be 
regarded as Lombroeian. Tbe " reformatory " moveiuent initiated 
by Brockway in 1875 has been ’ acknowledged in his Pijty Years of 
Prison Service (New York, 1919) as in part inspired by Lombroeo’a 
ideas. The British Borstal system (19024)8), which followed in tho 
wake of the American reformatory, is tbos linked up with Lombroao 
in a certain measure. 

It is by all means necessary to observe that Lombroao was not the 
exponent of a hundred per cent, biological interpretation of criminality. 
ITe did not ignore the psychological and sociological factors, although 
no doubt tho biological factors commanded his attention in an almost 
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obaeaeing manner. About tho Lombrauans of tbe fiist stage wa 
should likewise observe that investigators like Ferri tried to do justice 
to tho sociological factors. To tbis extent be was a critic of 
Lombroso and succeeded somewhat in supplementing him with 
non-biological categories. As a champion of indeterminism his work 
served thus to combat the exactness and positivism of LombroBO. Like 
the Frenchman Tarde and tbe Dutch scholar Bonger, Ferri may 
indeed be regarded as a pioneer of sociologies! criminology. 

The " born criminal " of Loinbroso did not have a smooth sailing 
in the world of science. Tremendous heat was generated in tho 
discussions of the International Congress of Criminal Anthropology at 
raris (1885) aud at Brussels (1892). Among tbo Lombrosian 
enthusiasts of that generation we have the British sexologist. Ellis, 
author of The Criminal (1800' sod tho German invostiglAor Blculer, 
author of Per geboreiu Virbreeher (Tbe Born Criminal. 1896). The 
greatest anti-Lombroiian* of the day wore the French philosopher aud 
sociologist. Tarda, tho Gorman sociologist. Pranz von List, author of 
Strafrechtliehe Auftatiu and Vorlnege (P-waya and Lectures on 
Criminal Law. 16891, and the German anthropologist Adolf Baer, 
author of Per Vtrbreehn in anlhropologuehtr Betiehung (The Criminal 
from the anthropological •Undpoini. 1 k*3). 

But aM the same, reform activities continued their career. 
Indeterminate sentence begau to make headway in the U. 9. For 
example, it was introduced at the State Reformatory at Elmira 
(New York) In 1977 In tho coorict prisons of England tho ** star " 
class was established in 1881. In India the third Prison Committee 
nit in 1877 sod habitual offender* or recidivists were segregated a« the 
worst criminals in 1886. Tbe deliberations of the fourth Committee 
of Prisons in India took place in 1«S^69. Indeterminate sentence 
continued to be discussed io all international coogresses. By 1900 the 
number of Juvenile Reformatories io the U. 9. grew up to 88. 

Iu tbe French criminologist Tarde** Cnmtnaiil* Cornpane (I860) 
and La PhUosvphu remit G89u) the porltive school was combated to 
a considerable exteat. But the free will postulate of tbe classicists was 
abandoned. Tarde contributed a new element to criminology by 
establishing the presence of criminality in all professions. 
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Havelock Ellis’s Criminal (Lon Jen, 16U0) and Vargha's Die 
Abschaffung der Stnfknechtschaft (Tbe Abolition of Penal Servitude, 
1600) continued the reformist tendencies in criminology in spite of 
the characteristic onslaughts of the Italian school. In Makarewicz’s 
L’ Evolution de la Peine (Evolutioo of Punishment, 159S), however, a 
reactionary note was struck. This French week declared the objective 
of punishment to be retribution and not education or reformation. 

THE RISING TIDE OF UBI8AU3U IN CRIMINOLOGY (1901-ltj) 

Tbe publication of the Penal Code t of France. Germany, Belgium 
and Japan (Washington D. C.) by Barrows as editor in 1901 furnished 
an important landmark in comparative enmioal jurisprudence. And 
it served at the same time to divert the attention of crinnuologista to 
the problem of reform in tho methods of puniahment. Towards the 
sama direction worked likewise tl«e psychologico- pedagogic investiga- 
tions of A. Binet aud T. Simon entitled Methodes noucrlles pour la 
diagnostic du niveau mtellactuet dee anormaux (Novel methods for the 
diagnosis of the intellectual level of the abnormal!), as poblisbed in 
L'innJa Psychologique of Paris <10051. In this work was laid tho 
foundation ot intelligence test- to necessary in the analysis of |*er- 
sonality and tho aswasmeul of human behaviour. 

The spirit of the times was embodied in several noteworthy 
publications. The Dutch social*.*. Bongcr’s Criminality and Economic 
Conditions (1905, available in English aa a Boslon publication in 1910), 
tho British sociologist Hobhouse'a Morals in Ecolution, the German 
criminologist Aachaffenburg’a Dot Verbrtchen and seine Bekocmp/umj 
(1306), available in English as Cn'wr and Us Repression (Boston, 1913), 
a* well aa the American sociologist Parmelee's Principle# of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology in their Relations to Criminal Procedure (1906) 
may be singled out in this connection. These works are still lobe 
appreciated m exponents of liberal tendencies in criminological 
thought. 

Two important Acts passed in England about this time, point to 
tbe incorporation of liberal principles in positive law. The one is the 
Prevention of Crime Act (1908) which sanctioned tbe establishment of 
Borstal institutions for oflenders between 16 and 21. Tbe other is 
the Children’s Act of tbe same year which can even bo regarded aa 
constituting the charter for children. Its clauses went beyond the 
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case* covering delinquency and comprised factories, sanitation, 
guardianship, etc., in relation to juveniles. 

" Indeterminate aenteuce ” was accepted on principle at the 
Eighth International Penitentiary Congress which sat at Washington, 
D. C. in 1910. At this time some 21 Slates of the U. S. were used 
to this urt of punishment. 

In India the passing of the Criminal Tribes Act in 1911 ensured a 
segregation such as was needed in the interest of social safety. At 
Camp Hill (Isle of Wight) the British experiment was started in 1919 
in regard to the treatment of tecidintU or habitual criminals. 

Aloug with thew two pieces of legislation doserres to be ment ioned 
also the British Meutal Deficiency Act (1913) which, on the one hand, 
served to aflord relief to the feebto-tuiaded and, on the othor. enabled 
many perrons to escape the legal taint of criminality. 

Among the characteristic publications of the pre-war period have 
to be listed Parson's Responsibility e/ Crime (New York, 1909) and 
Baloi lies’ s Individualisation o/ Punuhnunt (London, 1911). Two 
historical works. The Modem Theories of Criminality by De Quiros 
(English translation. Boston, 1912, Bpauisb original, 1B98-19D8) 
and The Rationale of Punishment by Oppenheimer (London, 1913) 
furnished the latest views about the liberal tendencies. We have 
to ineuliou also Goring's English Coneiet (London, 1913) which after 
von List (I860) and Baer (1893) eoagbt to furnish the most compre- 
hensive refutation of the Lotnbroeian " horn criminal.'* 

The ove of the Great War witnessed tbe publication of several 
substantial works along the same linos. Tredgold’s Mental Deficiency 
(New York, 1914), Merger's Crime and Insanity (London, 1914) as 
well as Bolton’s Brain in Health and Disease (London. 1914) dealt 
with problems which remain jot to be satisfactorily understood by the 
jurist and the statesman. But Lewis’s Probation System (London, 
1911) discussed topics and presented ideals soch as the legal world was 
somewhat in a position to assimilate. 

Daring the war was published in India Tucker's Criminocurology 
(Simla, 1916). It dealt with the activities of the Salvation Army in 
the line of reformation. A comprehensive theoretical work in this 
field was given by W.oes in his Punishment and Reformation (New 
York, 1918). 
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P.ECENT CRIUnCOIOGT. 

(1919-36) 

Reconstruction w»* the order of ibe day at the end of the Great 
War and in every field. Tl* »nbjeci of crimes and punishments also 
camo in for a thorough discussion. An important event in the world 
of criminological science it to be found in the establishment in 1919 
of the Indian Jaila Com mittee which reported in 1921. The discus- 
eiou and recommendation* of this committee did not fail to introduce 
the Government sa well as the public in India to the liberal ideas and 
practices prevalent in the other parte of the world tinoa at any tale 
the beginnings of the twentieth century. Without reference to how 
much of the liberal recommendations have been implemented it in 
but proper to observo that the Indian mind, both official and non- 
official, was profoundly uptodatized in the categories of criminology 
ami penology on account of the labours of the Indian Jails Committee. 
An impact of this is perhspa to be Ken in the enactment of the 
Children's Acta iu Madras (19W) and in Bengal (10ft) on the model 
of the corresponding British Act (1908). The establishment in 1926 
of tho Borstal Institution at BatiKura (Bengali foi adolescent criminals 
between 16 and 21 aa well as of the Reformatory School io tho 
Juvenile Jail at Atipore (Calcutta, it likewise to be troatod as a 
consequence of tho Committee * work. In due sacoossion has followed 
the BeDgal After-care Association for Juveniles and Adolescents 
(1926). 

Among systematic publication* of a comprehensive character such 
as beloDg to the liberal school hove to l«e mentioned l'ariuelcc'e 
Criminology (New York, 1920) and Sutherland's Criminology (Phila- 
delphia, 1924). Liberal but dealing with special topics sre Roggles- 
Brise's Prison Reform at /fo»c a>, 1 Air >id (London, 1924) and Burt's 
Young Delinquent (London, 1925). Modernism is embodied likewise 
in Begbie's Punishment and Personality (London, 1927). Tho trend 
in German liberalism is to be seen in Schaefer's Deutsche Strajgetctz- 
enticucrfe con 1909 bis 1027 (German Criminal, Law, 1909-27; 
published at Leipzig in 1927. 

A big dose of liberalization was administered in Europe by the 
law of Belgium passed in 1920. By this legislation the treatment o) 
prisoners was provided for in a specialized and individualized manner 
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In Prussia the corresponding law was parsed iu 1929 and id Italy 
in 1931. 

Criminological works in India or about India have beguu to mako 
their appearance. Crimes and pucwhments were among the topic* 
incidentally investigated in the present author’* Political Institutions 
and Theories of the Hindu (Leipzig, 1922), aud modern criminological 
theories in their bearings oo politic* and sociology in his Politic il 
Theories since 1005 (Madras, 1928). Criminological data are to be 
found in *ome of the general ind >!ogical researches of the period, 
based as lliey ore on Sanskrit, Pali aud Persian sources. In 1924 
was published an objective account of contemporary condition* entitled 
Crime in India by S. M. Edwardoe (Celcatta). R. Dasgnpui's Crime 
and Punishment in Ancient Indus (1930) ha* sorreJ to throw light 
ou Hindu criminology, and may be regarded us a speciuliKad couti- 
naation of previous s'.udiee in riindu polity and law by indologista. 
In P. K. Sen’s Prom Punishment to Pretention {Ixjndon, 11*32) the 
ideological evolution has heco exhibited :n the East a ml the West. 
Works like the Arthasastra of Kautalyi and the Snkniniti have 
thereby been placed in tho historical perspective. Criminology is one 
of tho subjects of investigation by tbe Research Fellows of the 
" Antarjatik Danga ” Paruhat {“ XoterDatiooal Bengal " Institute). 
Punkajkoraar Mukbarjee’s extensive paper in Bengali, entitled 
" Kaycdkhanar Samijtattea" (The Sociology of Prisons*, wu» published 
in Arfhik I/nneti (Economic Progress) for March and April, 1U33, 
" Criminology ” in Ihtabadi 0931). " Pauishment " in Poncho- 
janya (Chiltogoug, 1934), " Crime* in Japan ’’ in Hasumuti (1934) 
and *• Prison labour in International Legislation ” m tho Calcutta 
Review for 1933. HaikerwaP* Economic and Social Aspects of Crime 
in India (1935) and Tarapore’* Prison Reform in India (193d) have 
also to be listed among the recent investigations bj Indian scholar*. 

A special number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science was given over in 1931 to tbe latebl 
developments in prison legislation. The nmnber was called " Prisons 
of To-morrow ” and edited by Sutherland aud Seliin. 

The " positive school " haa been having a very surressfiil c areer 
in Germaoy. Adolf Lenz of Graz (Austria* and Thood or Vicrn stein 
of Munich have established what is called the Kriminalbiofogitchc 
Oesellschaft (Criminal-Biological Society) in 1927. The question of 
tbe "born criminal " has been revived on more extensive 'foundations 
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than the Lombrosian. With Lombroso the chief item was the 
morphology. The criminal-biological school has shifted its attention to 
the psycho-pathological patterns and temperaments. In works like 
Kronfcld’a Lekrbuch der Charaklerknnde (1932) characterology has 
mode its appearance. Bimbaam’s studies in the psychopathology of 
criminals <1029. 1931) hate acquired a prominence in scientific circles. 
The publication of Kretschmer’s Koerp'rban an d Charackter (1921) has 
initiated investigations into the correlation between the body build and 
temperament. In the investigations like tho>e of Jaensch in Die Haul- 
kapillar-Mikrotkopit (19*29) the scientific world is getting to believe 
tlmt skin capillaries can reveal degeneiation and abnormalities. F. 
von Rohdsn's Einfuthnmg in die Kriminelbiologitche Method enlehre 
(Berlin, 1833) describe-* the diverse techniques that are being em- 
ployed in order to analyse and nDderstand the human personality. The 
great objective of the ,, cn^!lio•l-biolo^icn^ , school is to discover which 
types of men and women are improvable or reformable. The problem 
has arisen in Germany because in 1921 the '* progressive grade 
system ” was introduced by Bavaria in the treatment of prisoners. 1 

The biological bias of Nasi m’minologv is declared by Merger in 
his Kriminalpdltik anf krimino'oqircker Omndlegt (Crime-policy on 
Criminological Found ition. Stuttgsrt, 1931) as follows : "Eitie ex- 
frame MWcuthtorir ist fn threw Irimihil-folitiulitn Kontcquenten furr 
den totatin Staat unanne/nubar " (An extreme environmental or socio- 
logical theory ia in its crime policy unscceptablc to the totul state!. 
In keeping with this idea is the individual slip responsibility main- 
tained by Sauer when lie write* in hi* |i|W on " An la go und I'mwelt 
all Verbrecheni’ir-achen ” (Heredity and Environment nr Causes of 
Crime) that it is (be individual biinrfif that is the caure of crime. It 
is in the striving of the individual'* will ‘hat the cause is to be sought 
(Zciltchriet der A kadi wit futr Deultrktt Rteht, Berlin. A up nst . 1936). 

At the International Congress of Population (Berlin, J936) 
Ristow» in his paper entitled DeroilkernngtpotUik und Krtwinalliologie 
(Population Policy and Criminal Biology) justifies the Nazi race-law 
(1933-34) to the effect that diseased heredity is to be prevented in the 
rising generation (Geeetx znr Vcrkutmng frlknnken Xochwuchset) 
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because this serve* to reduce criminality. The close relation between 
diseased heredity aod criminality is accepted by him on the foundation 
of Ruedin'a researches as published in the Uitteilungen dcr Kriminal- 
liologUehen GeielLtchafl (1931). The Auibrennen (cauterization) of 
diseased parts out of the hereditary dow of a race is declared by him 
to be an act of justice Eugenic measures and sterilization (which of 
course is eugenic) naturally belong to this system of race-law. 

Because of the importance attached to the non-biological or extra- 
biological factors in the aetiology of crime the crimino-biological school 
of Germany can be described as oeo-Lombrosian or neo-positive. 
Contemporary criminological reraarchcs in Italy ought to be treated 
perhaps as more Lombrov.an than neo-Lombros.an, because, with 
them, although psychological and sociological elements are referred to, 
the biological obae-sion is much too evident. 

Pende’s Tmttaio Sintetieo di Palotogut e Chnica Medico (Synthe- 
tic Treatise of Pathology and Medical Clinic. Messina, 1M7) gives the 
present-day version of the [«rabrom»n “ born criminal." This type 
has certain morphological, physiological, and psychological character- 
istics and these are determined by heredity as woll as by the environ- 
ment acting on the heredity. There arise* thus the “ constitutional 
criminal." Thia kind of individuals is often called the " real " crimi- 
nal as distinguished from the M occasional M criminal. The leading 
criminologist* of contemporary Italy are interred in thia constitu- 
tional criminal and their chief exponent. Ottolenghi. is out and out 
Lorubiosian. In his Tnttalo di Potitia Scientific** (Treatise of Scienti- 
fic Police, Rome. 1932) the "real criminal " is defined to be un in- 
dividual distinct and separate from the met of humanity. This type 
of offtndera is considered to be the creation of negative biological and 
racial selection. 

To the name school belongs Di Tullio in whose Manuale di Antro • 
p oiogia e Piicologie Criminate (Rome, 1931) every " real " or "consti- 
tutional " delinquent it described as being burdened with defective or 
degenerate heredity. The morpho-physico- psychological abnormalities 
or anomalies derived from diseased heredity form the basis of the 
delinquent constitution, and it is this constitution that predisposes the 
individual towards criminality. According to Di Tullio factors leading 
to defective heredity may be curbed or eliminated by eugenic marriages 
and by mental hygiene programmes. It ia the function of criminology, 
first, to correct the constitutional anomalies, and, secondly, to oiler the 
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individual an appropriate environment. The Italian Dorabrosians (or 
noo-Lombrosiana ?) of to-daj are therefore not as pessimistic as 
Iiombroso. Indeed the Fascist Penal Code of 1931 owes many liberal 
features to the “ constitutional criminologist!." 

The Fascist Penal Code of 1931 has among other things introduced 
a sharp distinction between “ occasional " criminals and three special 
types of criminals, namely, the habitual, the professional, and tboae 
" by tenJeucy." The last are the " bom criminala " of Lombroso or 
the " constitutional '* criminala of Pende-Ottolenghi-Di Tulli. These 
three types are recognized in the Code as the most dangerous to 
society. After serving their usual -entenccs they are therefore sub- 
jected to muurs di ticurezza •measures of security) and surveillance. 
If necessary, they may be placed tn detentive institutions. 

In this connection it it worth while to observe that tbo American 
publication. The Indiadui l Cr f inal » Washington, 1935} by Karpinan, 
emphasizes psychic factors in criminality. " Whatever significance 
one rnay attach to social or mass cause*, " mj$ he, *' there can hardly 
bo any doubt that th* picture will Dover be complete without a parti- 
cular atudy of the individual criminal as a determined factor iu the 
situation." On the other hand, the mi lieu or tin* Mtcial environment 
has been stressed in tlra lateu American wort. Social Determinants in 
Juvenile Delinquency by Sullengar (Now- York, 193G). 

From Laugblin's paper on ** Eegemcal sterilization iu the U. 8." 
presented to the Interuational Congress of Population, Berlin (1935), 
it is clear that in the United States the biological impact! on legisla- 
tion are already very oxtenuve. Tbe statute of 1907 passsd iu Indiana 
initiated tbe movement for tho prevention of reproduction by defluite 
stum* of degenerate human stocks. Down to December, 1934, steri- 
lization operations were performed to tho extent of -31,539. Among 
tho patients for legal sterilization are mentioned the feeble minded, 
the insane, the epileptic, the idiots, habitual criminals, sexual perverts, 
moral degenerates and so forth. Sterilization statutes have been 
parsed in thirty-one out of the forty-eigbt autes. These laws recognize 
heredity as a major factor in certain types of hereditary dogcneracy. 
The quality of the future population to sought to be protected by 
removing certain individuals from tbe stock of parenthood of the next 
generation. It will be apparent that the Nazi law was anticipated by 
tbe Americans by a quarter of a century. 1 Sterilization, as practised 
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according to American law. ha* “no reference whatever to raco, 
religion or punishment." It is " purely a biological or eugenical insti- 
tution." But all the stme. in regard to crime prevention eugenical 
sterilization may be considered a long-time factor in so far as inborn 
degeneracy is demonstrated to be closely related to the chances of 
development of a criminal career by the particular individual. 




THE GESTALT THEORY IN GERMAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 1 

BT DR. SUHBIT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A., D.PH1L. (LEIPZIG) 

Uetmnt, Ctlemilt Vmttndf. 

mOWAR 1)8 the beginning of the present century a band of young 
A scholars of Germany while experimenting with the psychological 
problems connected with our perception of movement bit upon * new 
interpretation of the facts of mental life and laid down a new pro- 
gramme for psychological researches. The new theory has aince been 
known throughout as the Gestalt theory. It lias already sarceeded 
in catching the imagination of a large section of young psychologists 
all over the world and has even led some of the veterans to examine 
anew the baiis of their own traditional views. It is about some of the 
aepocts of thia new movement in the history of psychology that I 
httvo been requested to tilk to you to-day. It will be a pleasure to 
me to do -u but ilia nubj©-: being eesentially of a technical nature 1 
am rather doubtful whether it will at all be a pleasure to you to liMen 
to the discourse. 

In order to be able to appreciate tbo significance of the movemont 
a* a whole it is necessary at the ooiaet to travel back tomo years and 
from a general outlook as to the state of ps/diolog'cal researches prior 
to its birth end the nature of the problems and the methods of 
investigation which wore then current. For the new movement bears 
within it a tendency to briDg about a radical modification of all of 
theao. I had already an opportunity of placing boforo you at a moot- 
ing held under this very auspice* a short history of the rise of Expert- 
mental Psychology.* Many of you will perhaps remember that it 
was in Gormany, at the L'nivorsity of Leipzig, that Psychology first 
established itself as a full-fledged scientific discipline. It cessed to bo 
dominated by the deductive methods of philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal studies created for itself a definite place amongst the natural 
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sciences and started investigations on its own account in its newly 
founded laboratory. The method that it then adopted was the method 
of all sciences, namely. Observation and Experiment and the taek 
that it .<et itself was the understanding and explanation of the complex 
mental states and processes by resolving them into their constituent 
elements. Analysis thus stood at the forefront of the programme of 
the new school of psychologists of that period. At the aante time, 
however, determination of the laws of synthesis found an equally 
important place and aide by side with experiments devised to 
detect the nature and number of element* in a ootnplex structure of 
consciousness were carried oo tests to determine the conditions of 
Iheir synthesis, colligation aid co-ordination. Inspired by Wilhelm 
.Wundt, the founder of the first psychological laboratory of the world, 
a group of psychologist#, every one of whom became famous suboo- 
quently and illumined the page of the bistory of tho science, carried 
Iho message of the new path to every corner of the glube and worked 
out the programme laid down by him with exemplary vigour and 
r.cal. Laboratories sprang up in every country and a generation 
later India too saw tho birth of ono under the auspice* of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 

About four decade* passed smoothly since Wundt introduced tho 
experimental method in the study cl mental phenomena. In tbo 
meantime analytical procedure particularly under the masterly gui- 
dance and able direction of Titchsmr amassed a mass of now 
materials regarding psychological phenomena which helped us con- 
siderably in our effort* to understand the cootents of our mental mates. 
.What would, for example, Hcit Hitler find if ho can lor a moment 
turn his attention away from the far-reaching significance of tho 
policy that he i* formulating and direct it to the internal processes 
that constitute bis act of thinking, what would have Btch or Brahms 
diteovered going on iu their minds it before giving concrete shapes in 
the form of musical notation to tbeir airy imaginations they decided to 
look inwards, to intrcepect as we .>ay technically, what for, for example, 
would you come across if just at this moment you attempted to ana- 
lyse your present listening attitude— all these can be laid down now 
with more or leas precision on the basis of tho materials collected by 
following the Wundt and Titchcnerian analytical methods. 

After the elements haTe been discovered the next task of the psy- 
chologists wasto findoct the physiological correlates of mental processes, 
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the bodily substratum of mental life, at it was dcacribed by Wundt. 
Intensive study of the physiological processes has accordingly been 
one of the main duties of these psychologists and do analysis of mental 
phenomena was supposed to be complete unless a probable physio- 
logical basis of the analysed constituent* was formulated or suggested. 
An assumption, however, lay at the bottom ol this whole precedure, 
cia., that regarding the relation between the two entities, Body and 
Mind. Parallelism between the bodily and the mental series, psy- 
chophysical parallelism as it ia commonly described, was regarded ns 
the best working hypothesis. Corresponding to every bodily state a 
mental state was supposed to exist and vice vert a. It was further 
assumed that a one to our relation exists between a physical stimulus 
and the sensation that it produce*, t.g., a wave length of 700 ^ will 
always evoke a sensation of rednea* in a person with normal colour 
vision and if it does not do so the fact must needs be explained in 
terms of other known constancies. In fact the existence of particular 
constancies of relation between physical stimuli and corresponding 
mental states has been one of the basic assumptions of this school of 
psychologist* and ’.ho determinstion of these constancies, one of their 
chief subsidiary tasks. 

This then was the position of the main body of psychologists 
before the advent of the Gestalt tboorists with their destructive criti- 
cisms and constructive programmes. It need not bo denied that 
there had been other schools of tbooght and different points of view 
throughout thu period of dominance of the Wundtian system but they 
failed to make thomsolvea felt partly on account of inherent defects 
iu fcLeii own systems and lack of experimental evidence in support 
of their theories and partly because they were unable to btund against 
the mighty current of enthusiasm created in favour of the radically 
novel and highly promising programme of Wundt. Opposition how- 
ever was gradually gaining in strength and at the beginning of tlio 
present century about half a dozen different schools acquired sufficient 
eminence to claim equal recognition along with the Structuralism of 
Wundt. The Gestalt school eeems just at the present moment to be 
the most formidable of all the opponent. It is based on the very ex- 
perimental method introduced by Wundt himself and it contends to 
have successfully avoided the pitfalls involved in the analytical pro- 
cedure of the Wundtian system. It will be my duty now to give yon 
some details, omitting technicalities a- much as possible, about the 
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main tenets of (he new school and to consider how far it lias helped 
ua towards a better understanding of the problems of our mental 
life. 

The English equivalent of the German word Gestalt is shape or 
form. Titcheoer in America suggested the term configuration to be 
used in connection with this schcwl of psychology but it seems that 
noue of the terms are necessary io as much as the original German 
term is freely used now and understood by all interested in psychology. 
The word itself presents the fundamental note of this school of psy- 
chologists. In opposition to the elements that are postulated by the 
structuralists as the basis of all our rneutal experience the Gestalt 
school poeite ' pattern ’ or ‘ Gestalten * as the original forms 
of our experience. Io 1912 Wertheimer 1 had been 
conducting a series of experiments on the perception of 
movement and, on grounds of the experimental data collected, 
he came to the conclusion that perception of movement is really 
a unique form of our experience and that it defies all attempts at 
analysis into coustitaeut elements. Whenever the stimuli are arranged 
in a certain pattern or Geetalt we perceive movement and even 
stationary stimuli may under certain conditions create in our minds the 
illusion of movement. Two lamps, for example, lighted ono after 
the Other may bo perceived simply m two successively lighted lamps, 
but if the interval between the lighting of the lamps be reduced 
considerably tho lamp# may be perceived to be lighted simultaneously. 
There is however an op‘..onal interval of time between the lighting 
of the lampe which if observed will produce the impression of a 
single moving light. All of yoo, I am sure have noticed the electric 
light advertisement of Lipton's tea at Cbowringbeo. You distinctly 
get the impression of movement bat does anything move there ? No. 
The fact simply is that one light barns after another. What then 
creates the illusion of movement ? Neither light No. 1 nor light No. 2 
will explain the observed phenomenon of movoraeut between them 
but you have to take the whole situation, ris.. light No. 2 following 
light No. 1, after a certain interval into account, i.c., the whole 
pattern constituted by light-interval-Ught has to be considered in 
order to explain the perceived movement. Pcrceptiun of movement 
in this case therefore is generated not by the two lights themselves 

• y. WftlW Z»iachrif; lo*c PijcVtfgw M KiptriiofuUU &adien TTb*r d»i 
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hue by the two lights arranged in a particular temporal and spatial 
order. Getting their inspiration from these experiments, Wertheimer. 
EObler and Koffba, the three recognised pioneers and leaders 
of the school, extended their fields of enquiry and subjected all 
our other modes of perception, qualitative, spatial and temporal, 
to new experimental testa. Nowhere they found conld perception 
be explained aa a combination of elements, of sensations and 
images. The so-called elements may remain the eame in a situ- 
ation yet the perception of the whole may differ. Similarly 
elements may differ yet the perception may remain the same. Some of 
the experiments are really of a highly interesting and ingenious nuture. 
Thoy serve to bring out the main point that pattern is given directly 
and is the fundamental characteristic of all our experiences. It may 
be theoretically possible to break up this organisation into hypothetical 
and abstract elements but you will never get the total itself by a 
combination of the elements. The whole has always properties of 
its own which cannot bo explained in teriui of those of the parts. 
A melody is always more than a mere succession of tones, and the mere 
pointing out of the tones that comprise it helps us litilo in understand, 
ing it. When you remember a tune you do not reroembor tho keys 
but tho pattern of ae»|uenee and organisation. Form or Pattern 
however is not another quality jo»t aided to the elements, as Von 
Ehronfela wna inclined to beliove. Such an awmnption only 
increases the number of elements to a limitless extont, for numerous 
are the forms under which we experience things, and it adds further 
complication* without rendering any aid to our understanding. Why 
just this formality ia added to these particular elements ia a question 
which tho thoorists of the Ehrenfela arfiool havo norer boon able to 
answer satisfactorily. 

Let us try to understand a little more clearly what the Geetalt 
psychologists seek to maintain. We should remember that “ their 
research has laiD predominantly in the field of perception, though 
it has extended also to the sphere* of bebavioar (human and animal), 
of learning and of intelligence and has even made excursions into 
the domains of physiology, biology and physics : for the whole living 
organism is, it is maintained, a Gestalt, as is also, for instance, the 
solar system.* In the sphere of perception Gestalt psychology 



* F:a*»t r. c.. K HaotJf*d T»*a cf P.jchvyfj. 1933. p. 248. 
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maintains that pattern is given immediately and is not resolvable 
into elements. This can easily be demonstrated by simple experi- 
ments. Observe, for example, the following figure. 

II II I / 

Do you perceive eight lines or four pair* ? I am sure most of you 
will accept the latter alternative. This tendency to grouping is 
independent of experience and the pattern of the pair is presented 
an soon a» the lines are presented. It is not a fact that the line* 
are first observed as line* and then are combined into pair*. It is 
only sophisticated persons whose rninda have been debauched by 
too much psychological learning of a particular type, to paraphrase 
a Miltonian axpreasiao. who will be inclined to put forth such u 
statement. But psychology is oot confined to the atody of the mental 
processes of a pirticular type uf persons. Show the figure to any 
normal human being, psychologist or not. academically trained or not, 
and hear what ho says. You will bo coovmcod of tbo truth of the 
statement that pattern it an original unlearned datum of experience. 
Consider another example. When a child rooognise* its mother or 
you reooguiae your frioud in tho itreei, is the fact of recognition in 
either case dependent on the combination of elements, t.g., of the eyes, 
the nose, the lips. etc., which fertn parts of the face or is the faoo recog- 
nised a* a whole? Who will accept the formor alternative a* hi* answer? 
None. I remember however that Cowper one* wrote a letter to his 
friend saying that if he found one day that a partyof human noses, 
or oars «»» walking about the street*. h« could at once pick out the 
now or the ear belonging to hia friend provided of course that the 
olfactory or tbe auditory organ of his friend were members of the 
party. That wm however jocularly said, ft is quite possible that 
yon have never paid much attention to the individual parts 
themselves. If some one suddenly asks you on which side of tbe 
head your friend part? his hair you will perhaps find it difficult to 
answer immediately aDd tbe reason according to these psyrhoJogints 
is obvious. You have all along been guided, a? all men are. by the 
whole impression and this impression of the whole you have not 
formed m your mind by adding together impressions of the parte. 
Ii is only when necessity arises that we proceed to divide tbe whole 
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into part* nnd then it is the necessity that dictates the principle 
according to which the division is to be carried out. Parts therefore 
have uo meaning by c’le.oselve- l»ut derive thr-ir significance entirely 
from other consideration*. 

Granted that the figure shown above aud the example cited, 
demonstrate conclusively that a Gestalt is a original unit of experien- 
ce. The objector may argue that the illustrations are unfair. A 
figure has been deliberately chosen where the possibility of grouping 
was present. Suppose there was ouly one straight line drawn on 
the blackboard. Saall we not perceive it as a straight line ? 

If oo bow wool! the Gestalt psychologists explainthat p?rception ? 
The latter however ju«:ly claim that the illustrations given by them — 
f have hero chosen only two— are uot selected with the deliberate 
object of misloa ling the unwary into their trap bat that their principle 
-lauds firm in any care of perception that can be cited by their 
opponents. In the cite of a single straight line on a blackboard 
just quoted what we perceive is not merely a straight line but the 
figure of a straight Jioe on the background of the blackboard. 
Nothing can be perceived uolesa it stands out ftom the background. 
The background contributes as much to our fttneptioo as ibe figure 
or the object itself. If the background be different the same figure 
or object will bo perceived d ffereotly. A grey strip of paper on a 
red background appears greenish but the same strip on a yellow 
background is perceived as bluish. Familiar illustrations from our 
everyday experience are plentiful. Interpretations of others' 
behaviours are notoriously coloured by the background of tho inter- 
preter's attitude. •• His gait is awry whom we like not " is tho 
literal English versiou of a Beugali saying well known to you. leav- 
ing aside interpretations, even simple ob<*rvation or facts and objects 
is dependent to a jreat extent on the background on which they are 
perceived. The size and shape of thing* are influenced by those of 
the surrounding object- and ti e colour# or objects are largely determined 
by the nature and intensity of the light of the surrounding field. 

This then is one of the fundamental coocepts of the Gestalt school 
riz. , that it i* not the stimulcs itrelf but the stimulus in relation to 
a background that it is responsible for tbe kind of experience that 
we have. There is thus no one-to-one correspondence between tbe 
stimulus and the sensation as the followers of Wundt maintain. One 
of the tasks of psychology is to determine the conditions under which 
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objects assume figarehood in order that they rosy be perceived on a 
background. The same object may be a figure at one time and ground 
at another. Experiments Lsto to be devised to find out the nature 
of the changes that should be introduced in the total environment 
in order that there may be a change in our perceptual field. This 
is the problem that we should investigate. " We should forget 
that old problem of elements and study organised wlolcs as they occur 
in experience and in performance. Under what conditions does a 
certain pattern occur ? That is the real question, they held— a question 
that needs to be asked over and over again in every chapter and 
problem in psychology."' 

In Gestalt studies of behaviour* we find the same emphasis on the 
organised wholee and the same dislike of tho atimului-responso 
conception. The action of men and the reaotiou of animals uto 
always pattern reactions or configurational responses. They are 
organised units and are not composed of inlated movements or com- 
bination of discreet movement* neither are they composed of discreet 
habits, instincts and wishes. Many illustration, may he drawn from 
daily life. Let us consider an appropriate one — the rave of a loc- 
hirer speaking before au audience. “ He is on the platform, talking. 
He dose not pause to scratiniea each individual face or to analyse the 
movements of each person; he does not bear tho acu filing of indi- 
vidual feet. On the contrary, he grasps the total situation at once, 

apprehending the attitude of the group as a wfcolo toward him 

He then reacts to the total situation by exerting greater ofiort to 
interest them. Perhaps be telle an appropriate story ; perhaps he 
introduces more illustrations or resorts to a number of dramatic 
devices in order to change the attitude of the group. In any event 
the stimulus to which the speaker is reacting is the group and not 
its individual members. It is an ensemble of noiw. gestures and 
movements, not any isolated occurrence. “• On the other side the 
reaction itself was a configurational response. " If we choose to single 
out tho fact that the lecturer consciously put forth effort we call it 
voluntary. If we wish to emphasise the fact that he used methods lie 
had previously learned and had frequently employed we speak of the 
act as habitual. If we wish to emphasise the fact that tbc function- 
ing of a certain part of his Dervous system, called the autonomic 
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»ystem, was an outstanding factor in his reaction may call it emotive 
and 60 on. He was not making use of ft*veral ' capacities ’ at once : 
he was performing a single act which is to be described according to 
the particular conditions and points of reference which we may have 
in mind at the time. 1 

As with the behaviourists, experiments ou animal learning form a 
large part of the programme of the Gestalt psychologies. Kohler'* 
psychological studies of the chimpanzees at the anthropoid station 
established by the Germans just before the world war at Tcneriffe in 
the Canary Islands have become clss>ic. Compiled by circumstance* 
to live there during the «! o’e perod of the war he had ample time to 
muke extensive observation*. The problem that he set himself was 
to find out whether tbe*e animals whom we iinully regard as intelli- 
gent animals showed any real intelligence. Intelligence however is a 
very vague tenn and many and varied definitions have been given of 
ft. Thorndike was once prompted to any that by intelligence we now 
mean that which wo measure when we apply the Intelligence Testa. 
Kohler meant by real intelligence something more than trial and 
erorr. " He meant insight in the mi»« of seeing what one ia 
doing." 0 The uutaerout experiments on cats, dogs and smaller 
monkeys by Thorodiko «e«u> to suggest that " learning by trial and 
error, without anything that would be called either reasoning or 
insight wav practically the exclusive method of animal learning." 3 
Kohler found euiugh evideuee of msight in the animals and attributed 
the negative results of Thorndike to Lbe latter's faulty method 
of procedure. Thorndike employed mazes and puzzle boxes 
which were totally blind situations for the annuals. Kohler, on the 
contrary, argued that *' tbe elements of the situation should all be 
visible uud the question should be whether the animal could combine 
them— whether the animal could see tbe pattern of tbe situation. "« 
Tbe simplest satisfactory condition of experimentation would liven he 
to place food or no objective within the visual range of tbe animal 
but to block tits direct path to it, ny by a fence, leaving open an 
indirect wav alsi in tbo clear view of the animal. Kohler's chim- 
panzees solved n>t only such simple problems but more complicated 
ones too with considerable ease 
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The point of theoretical intere*: that is gamed from tho study 
of all these fads and experiments is that the reaction* of animals and 
men are never to isolated stimuli but to situations which mean stimuli 
in relation to earh other. The reactor, the figure and the background 
form one Gestalt, variation in one of which bring* about a change in 
the total configuration. Isolated stimulus and isolated change in 
behaviours are meaningless. They cannot be understood except in 
relation to the total situation. Thu* Wheeler formulate* the law of 
configuration a* follow*:— “ Any reaction of the human organism, 
as a whole, i* a unified reaponte made to a total situation of some kind 
and, if to a specific detail always to that detail in relation to other 
details. We may call this total situation a situation-pattern or arrange- 
ment of stimuli."' This ha lavs down *» the law of configuration as 
applied to con<ioua behaviour. 

Not confining themselves to the study of animal and human 
behaviours, the Gestalt psychologist* pushed their investigations to 
the inorganic world too.* Thej were driven :o it partly by the very 
logic of their own standpoint. Mso i« iu constant relation with what 
is described as the physical world and a foil understanding of human 
actions therefore necessarily involve* the study of inorganic mailer ps 
it forms an integral part of the total Gestalt of which man also is 
another. Action takes place in the inorganic world at a result of thu 
disturbance of forces and streaMi. Man’# actions may slso be con. 
eidered as events in nature happening under the same conditions 
Accordingly configuration is now conceived in more general terms as 
an organised syitom or energy or system of movements, which os a unit 
affects other systems. And the law of configuration just formulated is 
further generalised and enunciated aa follows:—" Energy exists in the 
form of systems or configuration* of stresses, and if one system affects 
another the changes that take place are changes of the total systems. 
If a change occurs within a g'ven system, the system as a whole 
governs the change."* 

I think I have given sufficient factual and experimental materials 
to demonstrate lo you the foundation on which the Gestalt psychology 
has built itself. Their main contention i« that m trying to understand 
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mental processes and behaviours of men and animals the totality and 
the wholeness should always be emphasised. Not only the product* 
which are admitedly wholes. personality, character, etc., bo: even 
those processes acd coodocta which appear to be isolated or single, can 
only be understood and interpreted if the total situation is taken 
into account. For, in nature everything is a Gestalt, a pattern, just 
as the solar system and the whole nniverae are Gcstalten. Accordingly 
the programme of psychological investigations should be revised and 
we should seek for patterns rather than elements. Phenomenological 
description rather than introspection of (be analytic type advocated 
by the existentialists should form the method of psychology. Analysis 
is a barren method and we never go far by following it. It creates 
an artificial conglomeration of serration* and ollwr ao called elements 
which does not help u* in understanding human behaviour. The 
psychology which first tries to idcutifv the element., and thou works 
up to larger and larger compounds has been defenbed by the Gestalt 
psycltologist* " as brick and mortar psychology with umphasia on the 
brir.lt because the trouble was to find the mortar." 1 Association as 
an explanatory principle in the wun in which the tern was used by 
the asiocialion Mthoo) is to be given up b.vau/e it explains nothing. 

Considered at a system the Grstalt psychology i* primarily a 
revolt against tho analytical method* of Wundt. Probably— according 
to tho system of thought wo are considering certainly— this revolt is 
an integral part of a more widespread revolt of Germany against the 
disruptive tendencies of the age. The idea of organisation was in the 
sir and it found expression in msny different fields, among them in 
the field of psychological thinking too ; a« elements, disruptive ele- 
ments probably were running rampant there without any relation with 
each other, any order or system. Because it brought the much- needed 
order out of disorder, cosmos oat of chaos. Gestalt psychology has 
taken all German psychology bj storm. The concept of value was 
banished from psychology by the Wundtian system with the consequence 
that psychology gradually lost all touch with concrete human affairs 
and teoded to end itself in barreu speculations with meaningless 
abstractions. An attempt was made. sp^ ially by the Americans, to 
re establish the connection of psychology with life through the way 
of Applied Psychology. Measurement of intelligence, of vocational 
aptitudes, aptitudes of personality, etc., brought psychology (gain into 
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contact with tl* coocrete problems °f life- Bnt llii* method was not 
suited to tha intellectual climate of Germany and therefore did not 
find much favour there. The idealistic traditions of Germany make 
i hr German always more interested in the significance of events 
than in the mere events by themselves As Kafka «y*. “The 
meaning of a personality, prominent in history, art or literature *eem$ 
to the German .mod more important than the pure historical fuels 
which make up his life aod works ; the historian .a often more 
interested in the relation of a great roan to the plan ol the universe 
than to his relations to the event* on the planet."' It is therefore 
eaa.ly intelligible that aucb a revolt in the psychology! science as we 
are discussing was poaaible in Germany only. A scientific theory of 
tho present day which has the concept of value or significance as 
oi ie of IU deepest roots. ia a peculiarly German product and may 
easily be pnwed over in countries whore the immediate preeent w.th 
ita needs always bolde tho centre of the auge. 

The way io which the theory has been introduced to the public 
by Kotiks in his latest book, in a sense piecludes all criticisms of the 
theory. If one agrees with its fundamental standpoint the agreement 
is merely an espreaaioo of tho fact that the theory forms a good 
Grata! t with the intellectual, temperamental and other aspects of his 
nature and contrarily if a mao does not agree it ia because a good 
Gestalt cannot bo formed io bis case. There will be no justification 
for the latter, oa- ing that tho theory i« incorrect. Wo therefore seem 
to be brought to this absurd position tbat we must acknowledge 
Gestalt theory to be better io the mom of more current theory than 
the Wundtiun but, at the same time from the very nature of things 
arc debarred from evaluating tbe Ge»tt1t theory _jtaolf. Fortunately 
however tho facts are not as hopeless as they sro led to appear by 
Koffka’s method of presentation and Done of the Gestall psychologists 
claim their theory to be Cae-sr’s wife. 

Tbe iiwe cf logic shall continue, so long as things remain as 
they are to be tbe ultimate tests of all theories. Any theory which 
violate* there laws meets immediate revision. Let mo say a fow 
words with regard to this theory judging it purely from the logical 
standpoint As regards tbe question of perception it uiay be safely 
said that Gestalt psychology has definitely demolished the bundle 
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hypothesis. Tbe one to one correspondence assumed in the Wundtian 
ayBtem has been amply demonstrated by Koffka.* Kohler, 8 Helson,« 
and others to be entirely non-existent. Though I do rot claim to be 
at home in the idealistic traditions of Germany, tbe traditions of my 
own country and possibly my individual temperament incline me to 
agree with tbe fundamental tenet of the Gestalt school that the whole, 
the totality needs always to be taken into account and that without 
it the parts have no meaning and co explanation of aDy event ia 
possible. But I think the Gestalt psychology goes too far when 
it declaims against all analysis. 1 have a suspicion that the Gestalt 
psychologist* are ben- confusing two issues, one relating to fsets and 
the other relating to the understanding of tbe facts— factual analysis 
and conceptual analysis. Wundtisns have never denied that percep- 
tion is chronologically prior to the elements that they assume, and 
(hut perception is always more than the sum of the elements involved, 
In fact Titcbeuer the immediate intellectual successor of Wundt has 
definitely raid so in bis Teat-book of Psychology. So far as facts are 
concerned therefore thsro are no disputes. But if a theoretical ana- 
lysis of tbe process helps us to form a conceptual picture of the whole 
what is the bar to snch analysis? Why should this analysis be 
banned from p»ycho|ogy ? Besides, factual analysis is in many rases 
possible. The taste of sweeluera. e.g.. ran be identified and felt 
in the total qualitative perception of lemonade. Too much I am 
afraid has been claimed on both aides. On the traditional side the 
claim is put forth that all experiences are analyasble and on the 
Gestalt side that no experiences are analyrable. I would admit that 
all experiences may not be factually analysed but I think it is contrary 
to the traditions of scientific enquiries to ict any limitation to tbi 
process of conceptual analysis. 

The Gestalt psychologists themselves speak of tlio combination 
of Geatolten, e. g., in the caw of Kohler's Chimpanzee who couibiuei 
two sticks to secure the food none of which alone reaches up to the 
food. They characterise Gestalt again into good odcs and bad onci 
thereby introducing the concept of tbe degrees of Gestaltbood. How 
can a big Gestalt be resolved into smaller Gestalten except by analysis \ 
If some analysis be allowed when and why should the process b< 
stopped at any arbitrary place ? 
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Prom another standpoint wliat I feel about the theory is that it 
a incomplete. Finding oat the native and eleti entai \ Ge&taUon leaves 
things much as they w ere before. The unitary principle, the mortar, 
haa not been found as yet. In -tend of single brick* wc now luve two 
or more bricky join together as units. Toe detail principle need* 
to bo supplemented by another one, rir., that .if dynamism. The u*e 
of the terms dynamic organisation is not -ofTicvnlly adequate to 
meet the demand « of the situation. Tlie Ouatbcil. i.«\, developmental 
»-'hool of Kruger or the psycho-analytical *ian (point is a neoeeaary 
adjunct to the Gestalt school. The peculiar importance and influence 
of the Cneonsrioiu has not received proper recognition. 

To me it seems that the bc»t way of treating Oolalt psychology 
itself would lie to consider it as a supplement to the Woiidtiftn system, 
supplying what is lacking in '.be latter, rather ilmn a* an opposing 
system as it usually done. lu*pito of KoffkaV 'ecent voluminous book 
a complete exposition of psychological facta on Gestalt principles is 
not forthcoming at yet. That is however iw demerit of the theory. 
Efforts are being made in all counuie* in the *hapo of extensive 
observations and ingenious experiments to taste thoroughly the validity 
of the principles and to determine tbe rang# of their applicability. 
Though undoubtedly it is in many reaped* an advance, a real advance 
in psychological researches, time alone will show hnw much of it will 
be retained and how much must necessarily he given up. 

It is not possible to give a foil account of this new movement in 
the history of psychology in the course of an hour’s lecture. No one 
is more keenly conscious of the gaps that havo neoMaaiily lieen left 
in tbe presentation of the views of the scltool. I do not think however 
that any deliberate injustice has been dooe. Though sketchy in 
character let me hope that the paper has been able to give you an 
idea about the meaning of the word Gestalt and has thereby enabled 
jou to form tome conception about the school of psychology known in 
English as Configuration. 




ART TEACHING IN INDIAN SCHOOLS • 

By O. C. Gakgoly 



I have been charged with the duty of making an appeal lo you to 
* give our students an opportunity to acquire information and 
knowledge through paths other than those of the beaten track* of the 
written and printed words. It has been a stock oomplaiut of the 
critics of our system of education the: our intellectual and spiritual 
outlook has been oboesaed by too much of literary education, with 
disastrous consequence* on our economic and industrial life. Even 
from tho cultural point of view sod the liberalizing aims and objects 
of education, the practice of confining ouraelves to literary records m 
(he only gateway to knowledge and education — ha* weaned our atten- 
tion away from tho rooit valuable records of the human mind acces- 
sible to u« through the visual sod tho plastic arts. The master- 
pieces of artists and craftsmen offer, I tenia re to claim, as rich and 
ns potent meant of attaining knowledge an! culture,— a* any of tho 
masterpieces of literature. Tboss who claim to lay the foundation 
of a liberal education have uo right to ignore the valushlo aids offered 
by the works of plastic arts,— the masterpieces of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture.— tho handietafu nobly plaunod and nobly designed 
and decorated with inspiring patterns and symbols. If you agrro 
with mo that half of the most inspiring rocords of tho human mind, 
tlio most valuable spiritual utterances of human thought are impri- 
soned in tho alphabet* of lioe and colour,— in Uio poems of linear 
dosign, in ths vocabulary of forms, in tho iotriguing sentences of 
colour and patterns, thou. Sirs, you will admit that it i* tho essen- 
tial part of your duty,— as high-prie»ts o! knowledge and a* renpon- 
siblo guide* to our youth* in their intellectual and spiritual adventures, 
to help and co-operate in a scheme lo provide for our studeuts confided 
to your care, suitable opportunist to ooroe in oootacl with work* 
of plastic art, at least, to help to keep intact their normal faculties 
of enjoying, understanding and interpreting works of beanty. The 
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aesthetic faculty, the power of enjoying and understanding the 
significance of colour and forms— in the wonderful visions which the 
Creator has provided in abundance in nat iral scenes and objects, is 
a God-given faculty of great spiritual significance which it is the 
duty of all teachers and caretakers of youth to preserve, to refine, 
aud to develop. This divine faculty of appreciating and creating 
Beautiful Forms— like SDy other faculties of the human mind, is in 
frequent danger of being paralysed and lost, for ever, for want of 
opportunity to use and to exercise the same. Poring over oar books 
and bending over onr spelling lesson*— without fomjicnsating reliefs 
which could afford opportunity to keep alive our aesthetic faculty 
have a tendency to injure and ultimately to destroy this faculty 
which in one of the rrnwt valoable spiritual gifts of God made to mail. 
It is a matter of common experience — that when our best students 
and scholars emerge from the schools and colleges,— laden with all 
manner of medal* and diplomas, prizes and certificates, in proif of 
their proficiency in book-leimin* — they have become perfectly im- 
pervious to messages of baactv and are unable to understand, appre- 
ciate, or enjoy any masterpiece of music, or the merits of beautiful 
works of plastic arts,— the great monument# of our aesthetic records. 
On the other hand, they, generally, develop a sense of diarrspect and, 
sometimes, an opposition to the vtlues of mu-ic, or of the plastic 
arte— to which they refuse to accord the eame place or status as the 
works of literature. Having lost their normal faculty— which 
exists in abundant measures in all children of average mental equip- 
ment,— they are unable to respond to, or derive any benefit from, 
any manner of musical, or aesthetic experience. To listen to 
music is looked upon as an idle occupation. To look 
at pictures is regarded an a piece of juvenile stupidity, unworthy of 
learned people atnffed with knowledge derived from stupendous tome* 
and ponderous cyclopaedias. They get into the habit of looking upon 
artists and lovers of art as frivolous trifler* *Dd sentimentalist* aud 
they banish as bad form any display of the emotions or imaginative 
expressions. Indeed, the student goes oat into the world with a 
mental blind spot that impoverishes all bi* later experiences. The 
recent growth in the interest of music, and the popular broadcasting 
of musical programmes, as also the various music schools and the 
musical competitions, encouraged by oar patrons with medals and 
prizes,— have helped to brush aside the cobwebs of superstitions which 
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learned people, a; one time, look into iheir heads to weave as a barrier 
against the invasion of music. Bat the rtudy and the understanding 
of the Plastic Arts are still under a ban and they are regarded a t 
untouchables in all our school and college curriculum. By the enter- 
priaing foresight and energetic endeavour of our Vice-Chancellor, a 
new innovation is aboat to be introduced in oar Matriculation curri- 
culum — which, for the first time, will provide a place for the 
study of the Fine Arts— for the benefit of our coining generation of 
students. It is your peculiar privilege to carry into practice— this 
pioneer endeavour in this country , to lay the foundation for a new 
Temple of Knowledge. 

Before we set out to devise practical plans for an effective system 
for the training of our aesthetic faculties, it is necessary to taka into 
consideration certain fundamental principles— principles which are 
derived from the study of child psychology— and from the experiments 
with child mind, and which our theorists of education have discovered 
by experimental teats and on the basu of which oar methods of leach- 
ing are being built and frequently rebuilt in the light of new data. 
As you know, Sim, modern payclmlogictl acieoce has. during rerent 
times, made vast inroads into the hitherto unxnquercd torn lory of 
mental phenomena. By vanoos piactical experiments and tesla it 
has been discovered : firstly, that the child's native intelligence does 
not appreciably increase after the ago of puberty ; mcondly, that 
the most important traits of character, normal or pathological, begins 
to manifest themselves at an astouishingly early age ; thirdly, that 
the emotional, the imaginative and receptive faculties are at their 
highest state of brilliance and sharpness up to the age of adolescence. 
A true conception of the natore of the child mind demonstrates that 
during the pre-verbal levels of experience, i.e.. before the child mind 
is able to express itself accurately and logically through the medium 
of words, it functions and expresiea itsolf through the medium of 
vision. Before it acquires the skill of writing, it spontaneously ex- 
presses itself through the visual language of Drawing and othpr 
plastic methods of self-expre«3ion. This exactly repeats the history 
of tha psychology of the Primitive Bares and of the evolution of the 
language aud of art and of literature. The Plastic Arte— the skill of 
expressing ideas through the visual medium. — long preceded the skill 
of using the verbal language, in the history of the evolution of the 
human race. 
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Recent studies have established the fact that the moat critical 
years for the emotional development of the child lifo is between the 
age of -I and the tenth year of life. It has been called the pre- 
logieal or non-logical stage of mental development — 3 critical period 
during which the emotions complete their full development and require 
careful nursing and feeding. It baa been further established 
that the imaginative tendencies of early childhood are of outstanding 
importance not only for the emotional development and mental 
health of the child, bul they are of a significant factor, also, in 
intellectual development at this stage. William Healy, one of our 
well-known modem theorist* of Education, baa pointed oat tho harm 
that follow* upon the repression of imsgination, and he attributes 
to such repression the development of many undesirable traits of 
personality in later life. 

On the bans of these fundamental principles, I propose to discuss, 
with your kind perm i. won, the way# snd means to formulate a practical 
scheme in our already crowded curriculum and the heavy time-table 
of our class-room work. I know that there is, already, a severe 
demand on you to initiate extra claca-room activities, such m the 
outdoor games, tbs Boy-Scout exerciser, and Brataehan dances, aud 
it would, indeed, be another cruel imposition— if I claimed from you a 
big slice from your heavy time table for the luxury of a * pictorial ' 
education. If I claimed to tread on tbc timo devoted to spelling, 
grammatical, and other lessons,— you would have very little time left 
to give our atudenta the rudiments of reading, writing, aud ’rilhmetic. 
At the same time, it is possible k> to allocate and subdivide the 
teaching hours as to make our clais-room work well balanced to cover 
all the subjects,— science, mathematics, history, geography, the 
languages, and last, though not the least, the study of pictures. In 
America, the Junior School programme is now made to includo Art 
aa a completely differentiated subject, entirely separate from, though 
at the same time intimately associated with, the oilier differentiated 
subjects of the Junior School curriculum.— a study which represents 
Art a* a distinct field of human experience exactly co-ordinate with 
the fields of science, mathematics, history, geography and the 
languages. In addition to devoting a few special hours for the study 
of Pictures, every week, it is quite possible to introduce pictures as 
collateral and stimulating appliances to help the teaching of the other 
mbjects. to vivify and visualise ideas picked up in the course of the 
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other lessons. It is certainly possible, at least in the three subjects. 
History, Geography and Languages, to introduce pictures as useful 
aids to drive home, in an effective and an impressive manner, the 
lessons given in History, in Geography, and in some of the stories 
figuring in the text-books of the language group. As has been 
remarked by a great educationist, “ Picture Study is one of the moat 
powerful methods of instruction known ", By tho aid of pictures, by 
visualizing the idea* conveyed by the oral lesson, one can help to 
record in the minds of ocr pupils — the results of our teaching in a 
pleasing, in an impressive, and in a permanent form. It ia a common- 
place of educational psychology— that an appeal " through the eyes," 
ia much more effective— than an appeal “ through the caia." You 
must have noticed daring the last few years, a tendency to introduce 
into the text-boolu recommended by the D.P.I. for oar young boys 
and girl*, a large number of pictures and illustrations. Unfortunately, 
nioel of them are so badly and dumaiJy reprodwed, invariably, 
without any colour*, that even wlien they are well selected — they 
wholly fail to achieve their purpose, usmely to satisfy and stimulate 
tbe aesthetic faculty of the normal juvonile minds,— the craving for 
Form and Beauty. I do not blame tbe text-book writers. On the 
ground of economy and for tbe purpose of keeping down tbe price of 
these text-books, they cannot afford to provide good and accurate 
illustrations, not to say of attractive facsimiles in colours,— in our 
juvenile text-books. We have, therefore, to supplement this 
endeavour by taking some initiative ourselves. 

For our History lessons, we bar# tow an abundant supply of 
relevant and useful illustrations— in numerous photographs which 
practically cover— the whole range of the lessons suggested in our 
junior text-books on History. Apart from photographs of many 
phases of our historical records and ancient monuments, gathered by 
tho Archaeological Department, many of the interesting phases and 
events of history have been painted by many of our ajtiat*, and which 
have been reproduced in cheap but effective colour Reproductions— 
published in our magazines. The keen and alert teacher of history, 
having the right kind of enthusiasm, can easily collect from the page* 
of our discarded monthly magazines, or from the shelves of our way- 
side hawkers a fine collection of historical pictures out of which lie 
can make a very useful " Picture Book of Indian History." Armed 
with these attractive aesthetic weapon*, lie could make hi* hour of 
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history-lesson— the n«H» rich in intellectual feast, aud most alluring 
and attractive to the curiosity of bis students. By the use of a few 
photographs, picture post-cards, and a handful of colour prints, 
pilfered from the pages of our magazines, history lesson need not bo 
a dreary effort to memorize a string of unfamiliar and forbidden 
names and dates, but could be made to be a living pageant of a 
visible feast, the outstanding characters and events of history being 
made to live before the eyes of the juvenile students in an attractive 
and an enjoyable array of pictures In the English schools, it is the 
practice to decorate the walls of the class rooms with historical pictures. 
For many reasons, this is not a suitable device for the conditions of 
our schools and^the poverty of our resources. I would prefer, there- 
fore, the nee of small photographs, picture post-card* and cheap colour 
facsimiles to be placed before sod circolstod to the student* during 
the lesson* nnd skilfully interspersed with the oral instruction*. 
Refreshed and rejuvenated by an occasional excursion into picture#,— 
by a dip into a world of visual foL>U and pictorial concepts-the student 
will go back to the text of his printed books with additional zest and 
will be prevented from developing any ennui, or distaste for the 
occnpaiion of poring over the books for a wholo sixty minutes of the 
period. This will not only help the students to memorize tho sub- 
stance of his lessons quickly and effectively, but also help to keep 
alive his innate feeling for form*, bis natural joy for oolour— in short, 
his wholo aesthetic faculty and his power of response to tho spirituality 
of Beauty, m an easy, effective, aod unconscious manner. Tbo history 
loason will thus be nred in an indirect way aod as an oxcose to afford 
facilities for the aesthetic faculty to function and develop, by koepmg 
their visual powers keen and alert. 

In the teaching of Geography, as you know from practical 
experience, maps, diagrams, aod illustrations afford the most important 
appliance* to bring home to the students the data of both physical and 
regional geography. .V* Dudley Sump, our greatest authority on 
this subject, has insisted for the hours for Geography, at. /earl 
half of each lesson should be devoted to the study of the maps, 
diagrams, ami illustration*. Inieed, none of the class-room hours iu a 
school demands such opportunity for visual instruction and pictorial 
demonstration a» the hoars set 3p»rt for Geography. Eveu for the 
most dull and ii attentive students— the hour for Geography is looked 
■rwird to, with keen interest and anticipated joy. The enterprise 
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of publishers has now placed, at the disposal of teachers, a largo number 
of isothermic, orthographic, cootour and pboio-rclief maps, which are 
indispensible aids to the teaching of Physical Geography. But the 
most attractive appara:as for the Geography lessons aro now available 
in a very interesting series of air-pbotograpbs (published by the 
Central Aerophoto Co. Ltd. of I«ondon). A selected group of photo- 
graphs according to the needs of our schools should form the equip- 
ment of the teaching apparatus of every school and should be at tbo 
disposal of our Geography-teachers. In the case of schools too poor to 
purchase these photographs — a duty is cast on the Geography teacher 
(o make a portfolio collection of published photographs and reproduction 
bearing on many phases of Oeograpby, particularly for India. For on 
enthusiastic teacher, having a love and devotion for hit work, it is j»s- 
aible to make a rich collection of large half-tone Illustrations or Prints 
which frequently appear in the pages of the Illustrated London News, 
Tines Illustrated Weekly {Bomba y), Indian Railuay Mogaxine. Illus- 
trated India, and many of the Geographical Magazines published from 
Europe. Por population and agricultural data, f or typical mountain, 
river, and forest scenes and also for zoological illustrations, the torn 
pages of some of these journal* will offer materials, in tbo hands of 
the enterprising teacher, which no amount of expensive toxt-books 
can possibly give. I am quite sensible of the fact thst to many of our 
Mofosail teachers away from cities, it may not be poisiblo to tukc the 
initiative of making portfolio* of these manner of illustrative mate- 
rials, for they have not the opportunity to Kruticize and solcct from 
old magazines in hawkers’ booths, such as we hare in this oily And 
it is to be hoped that the Geographical Society of this University would 
take up the matter and make a suitable collection of these illustrative 
prints which could be lent out and circulated in grou|>« of portfolios 
to tbo Mofussil schools for jour study and use in Geography lessons. 
I a in making a plea for a richer use of illustrative materials in the 
teaching of Geography— as from my own point of view, this will 
afford a very salutary and healthy exercise of the powers of vision and 
the aesthetic faculty by feeding and stimulating the innate hunger for 
pictures ; the natural craving and cariosity for forms ingrained in the 
juvenile mind. 

To teachers of the Ungaagos I would make a similar appeal to 
deviso ways and means for visualizing the storie* given in the text- 
books by the use of pictures, whenever, and as much as possible. Wo 
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are undoubtedly at a disadvantage, a t onr junior class text-book* now 
available cannot afford to have good illustrations of well-chosen and 
well- reproduced quality. But. whatever ia worth doin'; is worth doing 
well. The poor smudge* and wood-cuts, badly aeleitcd and badly 
reproduced, that disfigure oar text-book* for the sdioo I* — are mostly 
worse than useless. They hardly utilize any of the best masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture and offer very little incentive to the growth 
of the visual faculties. I am tempted to refer to * serin* of text-book* 
for the senior clause* — published by Katinas under the beading Reading 

and Thinking. They have used in th.s series, pictures many of them 
ill colours, reproduced from the acknowledged masters of painting, 
borrowed from the public galleries of Europe. In the economic condi- 
•.ion* prevailing in our publishing firms and the baying capacities of our 
school customers, it is unreasonable to expect such well illustrated 
books being published for the benefit of our boys and girls. But, in 
the meantime, it is the daty of our teachers to try and make up 
amateur collection* of uasful and beauti/olly reproduced picture*,— in 
portable portfolios,— to bo used judiciously in the course of the langu 
age lessons as interesting accompaniment*, as curious commentaries, a* 
pictorial parallels to tbe stories told in the text. For an enthusiast 
htviDgauoye for pictures, it is quite posaible to borrow— from discarded 
and old numbers of pictorial magazines, — quite a formidable jwrtfolio 
of interesting masterpieces, which could afford stimulating device* for 
conveying the lessons in a vivid and impressive manner. This manner 
of adventitious pictorial aids, has greater advantage over the illustrated 
text-books. As by repeatedly looking at the same pictures in tho same 
text-book ever) day, tbe illustration! iu tbe pages of the text-book 
lose their attraction, interest, and novelty, tho surprise introduction 
of new illustrative material*— in the course of a readiog lesson in tbo 
class-room — whets up curiosity, by its novelty and unfamiliarity, 
helps to enliven the les*ons with unexpected interest and has a uovel 
and surprising appeal. For schools which could afford to tpeud small 
sums, the collection of ooioar reproductions available m Chatterjee’i 
Picture Album* and for European themes an abuiidaut supply of tbe 
picture-post -cards beautifully reproduced by tbe inu.-cutns, are available 
at nominal prices- I am aware tbit many of the young students get 
opportunity, at borne, to browse over tbe pictorial magazines to which 
their parents subscribe. But the sime pictures, oier which they list- 
lessly look at, without any guide or help, acquire a new significance 
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nd prentice, when introduced by a teacher during a lesson in the 
lass-room and made a part of (he leaching lesson-. Being related and 
uade significant by the teacher with helpful and interpretive words, — 
vith reference to the reidmgs in the text— the same pic lure arouses 
nice a different seuration. gains additional viloe*, opens up vistas 
.nd trains of ideas and thoughts and mysteriously helps to unlock their 
ecrets of treasures which the average child may be anablo to discover 
or himself by gazing at them, without proper help and guide. 

In addition to giving a strong pictorial bias in the lesson* for the 
iterary courses as suggested above, I would make a demand for a few 
ipecial hours in the week being devoted to contact with pictures for 
heir own sake, that is to ray. uoi merely as oolUteralsIu dies for 
naking history, or geography lesson* more effective and attractive, 
)ut to study picture* for the purpose of realising their colour-values, 
heir draughtsmanship and quality of line, thoir principle* of com- 
»o»ition,and the significance of their pattern,— in short to make tho 
itudents realise and respond to the visual qual;! ica of pictures, apart 
roro their subject-matter. Contact with real work* of art keeps 
ihvo the visual powers of appreciative sod creative conscionsoess, and 
letps to sharpen and develop percept iveneea for form and cobor. 
iood picture* are in themselves education. If the eye is to become 
uore sensitive and the imagination quickened, we must give oppor- 
, unity to the atndonte to come in contac* with maatorpiocos of art. 
'hitdron should be given every opportunity to becomo acquainted with 
jood pictures from an early age. Looking at picture* ia the best visual 
training possible. Because the artist's powort of observation aro 
keener than those of the average man and the artist’s works frequently 
mid pel ns to look at Nature with new eyes. Through bia vision, our 
own viaion ia developed and our imaginative and perceptive faculties 
are stirred and stimulated. We mu4 make arrangeu.onte, therefore, 
for placing work* of great artists before oar boys nud girls, from the 
infant classes upwards, in a graded senes, suitable for each class. For 
schools, situated far away from the cilies, it is impossible to place 
original works of art before our children. Happily in tho modern 
methods of reprobations, we bate facsimiles accurately reproducing 
the quality of the originals and very helpful in creating interest iu 
pictures and enjoyiog the beauty of works of art. For a very modosl 
Bum, it ia possible to collect a graded series of selected reproductions 
of masterpiece* of painting and sculpture, suitable for each dan*, 
8 
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which could be circulated to the student* during the " Picture hoar " 
in the school every week. For the average young mind, with iu 
power of response to form and colour in a natural slate, — no oral 
interpretation of the pictures or any formal iu.-*tructioua on the prin- 
ciples of design or colour harmony are nec-ei^ary The picture them- 
selves will take the place of test- books, and draw out from the normal 
child its appreciative response and reactions. Pictures by the master- 
artists are well designed apparatuses which have immediate powers of 
colouring the juvenile mind and setting fire to it* imaginative powers 
■ml to arouse all its perceptive faculties. After tho picture* have boon 
circulated to the class— say for fifteen or twenty minutes— and tho 
children have been allowed to look at them and to study them attentively 
for some time, by batches, according to the number uf pictures avail- 
able, questions rould be asked by the teacher a* to the points 
or features of tho pictures which have specially appealed to them 
and to encourage them to make free and frank criticisms of the 
pictures. For the purpoae of stimulating curiosity, helpful informa- 
tion bearing on the subject-matter of the pictures could be oflerod 
by the teacher, who should persuade and encourage the students to 
concentrate on the pictures in an observing mood. It is difficult 
to suggest cut-aod-dried formula* or inolbods for stimulating tho 
interest and curiosity of tlie students One mu»i Improvise methods 
of approach according to tbe capacity, the temper, and the mood 
of hi* class, the general principle befog to lead the horse to the 
water and also to make him drink. Personally, I believe in a 
throry that masterpieces of works of art of the richest quality have 
in themselves the power of compelling attention and to impoNe its 
gifts on the beholder so that all that is necessary is to place the 
beholder in contact with them, through carefully chosen examples, 
and to so arrange matters that tbe beholder tuny be able to present 
his concentrated attention without any other distraction, that is to say, 
to provide a reasonable opportunity to the picture to poor its magic 
powers over the mind of the beholder. Tbe appeal of pictures to the 
human mind is direct and immediate and is not dependent on any 
intermediary, or any verbal instruction. All that would be necessary 
Is to induco the students to strike up an acquaintance, to break the ico 
as we say, and then tbe students and the subject of his pictorial lessou 
will begin to talk to each other in tbeir own way, without any inter- 
ference on the part of any teacher, or instructor. Indeed, young children 
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ilu achieve a gojd deal iu the way of tek’-teschins ; the self-teaching 
of the later years alto is largely dependent upon the freedom for such 
eelf-teaching that is granted to the child in tfco early stages. On the 
other hand, the underlying principle of this innate possibility of the 
normal child mind to make friends with pietares — is based upon the 
well knowu dictum of psychology t!<3t oor Maae-axperienoea are 
independent of any logical cognition of objeils ** .Vo hi Mstuiaktir- 
buddhimapekfate " (* ff fczww*) * The a-nrnry potentia- 

lity of an object is independent of any logical juoces* of thinking.* If 
we put our fiagi't* iu fire and or iu ice the effect is immediate, they do 
their work before wo could think out a rational explanation why fire 
burns, or the ice beuuinha our finger. If the receiving apparatus ia in 
a normal condition, that is to asy, if the -euiiti venose of my finger* 
has not been injured by paralyaia or by any accid-ntal defect, the fire 
or the ice will do its work immediately. It follows, therefore, that 
for a normally sensitive child, the response to the pictures, provided 
the latter have " fire ” or stimulating powers, is direct and 
immediate- For the the abnormal, tba backward, or the inhibited 
mind, some help to establish contact with the source of stimulation is 
necessary. For this purpose, sympathetic words msy be helpful to 
induce the shy or tba dull stodent to establish coutact with pictures. 
It is essential that the source of stimulat.on-tbe pictorial apparatus- 
must have the necessary dynamic qualities. It must be a real master- 
piece-rich in pattern, and desigo, fall of signifiesnt or vibrating 
colours, well massed, related, orgaoisod aud harmonized, and epaoed 
and divided by lines of varying depth, of intensity, of delicacy and 
rhythm,— iu short endowed with all the essentially good qualities of a 
picture -jud picture, Our pictures must, therefore, be carefully 
selected uiaster-pieoss, not second-rate or mediocre ones lacking in 
force or vitality, or poor in comporitiou or colour harmony . Tt would 
be unreasonable to expect teachers in schools, however keen and 
enthusiastic, to provide for these pictorial apparatus for the aesthetic 
education of our children. I am expecting that some provision will 
be made from a central bureau in this University, to send out seloctod 
examples of photograph* and facsimile reproductions in colour of care- 
fully selected examples of famous masterpiece*, grouped in port folios 
of different grade* suitable for the different classes. And we shall 
depend on your co-operation, to try and use tile's apparatus to stimu- 
late the aesthetic sensibility of the children confided to your rare. It 
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is intended to give emphasis on example* of Asiatic Art, and pictures 
with Asiatic subjects, though simple aoJ well-known examples of 
European Art o? oniversal appeal should also be included in our port- 
folios, which will pro^de pictorial text-books for this pictorial course 
of education. 

It is expected tliat contact with pictures may inspire some amount 
of practical imitative efforts — some spontaneous endeavour to con- 
struct pictures, for, it la prorerbial that art is in a way very much 
infectious. And it is quite possible that experience with pictures may 
lead to practical experiments to make and compose pictures. A 
normal child bubbling with aesthetic energy, naturally seeks outlet 
for self-expression through scribbling, drawings, and other paths of 
aesthetic expression. Generally, these practical aesthetic efforts are 
suppressed and inhibited by our elders. Tlies* practical effort* to 
make pictures should be encouraged and stimulated. The most prac- 
tical way of encouraging these efforts is to provide a ftort of 
" impromptu " Art Gallery where children's drawings and pictures 
could be hung up and exhibited. Some walls in soma corridor, or 
verandah— or the largeot wall-space of any large-sire class-room— could 
bo set spurt for exhibiting the works of these juvenile artists— our 
potential " masters,"— which would easily attract oommeuts and 
criticisms by other students and cls»-inalee, and help to keep alivo 
active interest in pictorial and aesthetic matters. Tina impromptu 
galleries of pictures contributed by our little ones should have very 
valuable umi for the study of the child-mind and for collecting valuable 
data for tbc throne* of education. A study of the drawing* of 
children constitutes a revelation of the progress made even by retarded 
or inhibited children who become ewiftly al home iu the pictorial 
medium, and are able to express their otherwise inarticulate thought*. 
It Mem* that such children should be given ample opportunity to 
exercise their ability in thi* way. Soch joyous experimenting with a 
chalk, or a pencil, and overcoming stage by stage of difficulties in 
handling this plastic medium of expression, must inevitably lead to a 
more general improvement in the child's otherwise dull mental re 
actions, due to a growing coufidenc© in its own powers, oftou sadly 
lacking in the verbal lessons of book-work. The opportunity to 
abstract, through the symbolism of drawing, what is not easily other- 
wise expressed, is beneficial to the inhibited or the backward children, 
s* w also the accompanying desire to tell about what they have made. 
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Freedom in drawing ha a. thus, therapeutic values and helps (o remove 
clogs from the mental machinery, and help* the mentally deficient to 
work and function in a normal and healthy manner. For, according to 
the modern theories of education, the dull child is one with a sick mind, 
requiring careful educational treatment. The opportunity to express 
on-self ihroogh drawings affords valuable help to a mentally defi- 
cient, or a limping ” child, to recover its infirmity, and to walk with 
its other companions in the class with greater self-confidence, and 
recovered menu! powers. These drawings may also be useful 
psychologically in many ways a* evidence of the child’s mind and 
the process of its growth, or development. They are the barometer 
of the mental heat of the child and give us valuable information 
concerning its intellectual development, emotional interest, artistic 
ability, or temperamental characteristics. A recent attempt to study 
die drawings of young children from a purely intellectual joint of view 
it that of an educationist named Ooodenou gh who has attempted to 
airive at a measure of intelligence of the child-mind, upon the evidcnco 
of drawings alone and of the single subject of the human figure. Ou 
the other hand, the drawings of children form a valuable reoord of their 
imaginative activities. In theee juveoile drawings there is concrete 
evidence, if we can understand and interpret it. of the child’s interests, 
his general attituJo to environment and particularly of the way 
his ideas gradually develop in relation to a medium of oxpresaion. 
fn this branch of Experimental Pedagogics, one of the moat 
important of theae researches is thst of Kerschon Sloiuer of Austria 
who collected oue hundred thousand drawing# of children and 
clarified them. He divided them into three groups according 
to tho stage of development through which children seem to pass 
with regard to expression through drawing. There ib first the 
stage of schematic drawing, in which the child draws what it kuowa 
or believes of an object without any reference to, or direct observation 
of, the object itself. This is followed by a stage in which objocta arc 
definitely studied and copied. In the thud stage, some attempt in 
made to show three-dimensional space. Burt, an English experi- 
mentalist, distinguishes seven stage* in children’s drawings, from the 
un-differentiated '* scribole ” of the infant to the artistic culmimUiou 
of the adolescent. This is a very interesting topic to which we could 
hardly devote any time in the course of this discussion of tbc practical 
8*.ep6 for a programme of the aesthetic training of the child. ^Ve 
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have ileal I wilh ilia provision# for appreciation of pictures through 
passive contacts by means of reproductions and photograph*. We have 
just now dealt with the necessity to allow the children to handle the 
pencil, or the chalk, for the pnrpose of a free artistic expression,— 
however crude or elementary in form. The third and the last item in 
our curriculum is the necessity for opportunities to come into contact 
with the Beauty of Nature. 

I ‘aid, last, though not the least, is the nec*S‘ity to keep in touch 
with the B'-uuty of Nature— Nature which it the great teacher of all 
artists and craftsmen, Nature with her neb vocabulary of forms and 
colours. Nature as the prototype of fiine and beautiful forms, 
Nature at the source and repository of all aesthetic experience, 
Nuture us the great Book of Beauty which i* the handwriting of 
God, in which the divine message# of spirituality are recorded for the 
benefit and uplift of humamlj. Two practical method* could be 
suggested for an intimate contact with and an oppottunily for the worship 
of natural beauty. A part of the school compound could be set apart 
for a little miniature garden for flowering plants in which the student* 
could be induced to take some practical part such as watering and weed- 
ng out the flowor-beds. Most of our school gardens invariably prove to 
boduasters, in consequence of ilie depredation* of wicked students bent 
on mischief : bat many such tragedies could be prevented, if the 
students Ihemaelves could be given, by turoe, aotne responsible part 
to plant the flower-beds and to help them to grow, so that their 
personal interest and pride m growmg a little miniature garden for 
tbounclvca may afford anothor opportunity fur aesthetic enjoyment , in 
watching, from day to day. the progressive growth of a plant from the 
seed to its flowering stage. 

\ socoud practical step for contact with natural beauty could be 
suggested in weekly excursions with the children to some interesting 
spots, some public garden*, river bank*, or rice-flelds where opportunity 
ra study impressive sunn**, or sunsets could be given to students 
ouder the guidance of some teacher who could entertain the students 
by inleresUng comments and stimulate tbeir powers of observation 
and tharpen their visual faculties. In the schools of England, the 
lore of nature and tbe study of the oatural sights and scenes including 
studies of bird and beast-life have been a cult in all educational 
• unkrtilom, and quite a crop of text-books ou " How to seo Nature " 
a ith beautiful illustrations for the u*e of the teacher* have beco 
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published lately. Unfortunately these text-books ate mostly related 
to specimens familiar to the English school boys, and objects and 
examples native to English rural life and scenes. Yet they may be 
utilized by us,— for the purpose adopting their suggestions accoiding 
to our own needs »ad conditions and for selecting specimens familiar 
to our own native province. The fundamental consideration on the 
matter is that our aesthetic expet ience is primarily invoked in relation 
to the beauty of Nature, and the creations of Art are inspired by the 
aesthetic forms found in natural scene* and objects. Natuie is 
some times called the Art of God ; and the phrase admirably describes 
the actual experience ; the phrase implies, what in that experience we 
always feel, that Nature is itnpetcable, un-approa:hablo, and shove nil 
criticism. Nothing in nature it ugly ; when we deny that a natural 
object is beautiful, we are reflecting not upon the object, but upon 

(iod takes as much pleasure in the squirrel and the hippopotamus 
as in the uightingalo and the lion ; Hia handiwork is a sufficient 
guarantoo of perfection and if wa fail to tee that perfection, tho fault 
isourovrn. This follow* nece»*aril> from (he feeling of passivity; 
that feeling implies that beauty is e*ery where annind os in endless 
profusion aud that all that we hove to do is to accept what is given to 
ua in abundance by a Bountiful Hand. Another peculiar quality of 
uuturul beauty is its quality of immediacy, or apoutaneity. It is 
something foe which do one has worked, something that has come 
absolutely and exquisitely right by do effort, but by a pure aol of 
divine grace. The lotuses and jesaminea Uke no trouble over their 
clothes and for that reason their clothes are p-rfec*. The mountain 
is beautiful becaoso no one has built it, the fore-t, becauw no one 
has planted it, tho lightning, because oo silversmith has touched it 
with hummer and file. This effortless spontaneity of nature is in 
every case not something accidental to its beauty but the very heart 
and MMoco of it. beauty. Natural beauty is thue beauty in He 
immediacy, or epootaneity. a beauty whose special quality is its 
freedom from effort. There is the same difference between in effort- 
less perfection and the remit of artistic effort that there is between 
the goodness of a person who seems to do right by instinct aud that 
of one wbo docs right by struggling wilfa hia temptations. In short, 
Nature’s song is the song of Innocence: Art is tho soDg of Experience. 
Yet the value and function of the study of Art is indeed great in 
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understanding and interpreting Nature. If we are educated to tram 
our vision with the sensibility of the artiste,— with our sense of sight 
sharpened and refined, — we shall be better qualified to stud) the forms 
of Nature, and to dive into mysteries inaccessible to our untrained 
eyes. Will your refuse, Sirs, to give to our children the tasto for the 
Beautiful, the highest revelation of God that we are allowed to ©ee ? 
Will you refuse, Sira, to give our children an opportunity to devolop 
the aesthetic third eye of Spiritual Vision ? I appeal to you, Sira, to 
join me in my huoiblo prayer in the words of the Vedic Sago " May 
we und our children obtain and contemplate on all lovely things " 
Viha VdmJni dhhtmahi l Vito Vimdni dhlnahiH 




THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND ITS 
REALISATION 1 

SUS1L KOU»R lUim, U.A. , ra.D. 

01 T'< l’nlirii<l d Cclntu. 

'I’HAT science deliver* truth whi.c religion i* a pleasing self-deception 
l may be one of the Freudian idiosyncia-ic* with which western 
thought on the whole may not agree, but in respect of it* objective 
emphasis it dees represent. and i* to far typical of, that objcctivistic, 
exteroal.atic view of the spiritual life which marks cut the western 
outlook a* radically distinct from that of the east. Freud's speciality 
may be hi) iosisteoee on an objective acieore as distinguished from 
a religion that is subjective and wiih-motivatei, but the belief in an 
objective salvation of the apirit i* common both to the Freudian who 
believes in a scientific liberation and hie theological antagonist who 
look* forward to a religious dehvemoce from isolation and subjectivity. 
Common ground between the Freud UD and his devout opponents 
is (he belief that the spirit realises iteelf in trans-subjectivity and 
►elf- transcendence, that it i« in the « bject ami the right seeking uf it 
through knowing, feeling and willing that the *pirit*» true fruition lies. 
What in the Freudian view ia to come through an objective acirnce 
and its empirical method*, i*. accord ng to rehgioui belief, a matter 
of trana-empiria! realisation in a auprm-scientific objectivity. 

The general trend of weatern thought ia thus towards an etnpiri- 
cal or a metemp-rical objectivity at the spirit'i highest end and 
destiny. This objective view dominates ahke Hie wearern conception 
of the theoretical and the practical consciousness. It underlies it* 
theories of the intellectual life quite a< much a* its theories of morality. 
The goal of the theoretical con*ckxi«ness. according to western ideas, 
is the rationalisation of the given rea'tty, the spirits self-finding in 
that which is the other. anJ so far independent of. the spirit. The 
task both of science and philosophy is the spirit's self-affiliation to 
the given objectivity, a spiritual self-merging in Hie object. We 
arc told that it is the spiritualisation of matter rather than the 
materealisation of spirit, but the fact ramains that looked at 
from the side of the spirit the process does not appear to be 

• Wr t«'» *«*• •’ p***^r C t of Ike - Ktkie*. Sae.t Ri.lewphj sod toUgi* « 
Srctioa of It*. IadUo PiJo^pk-*i C<x*i»»* k«M .t Dw*»W. 1W3S. 
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anything else than one of despiritoslisation and self-aliena- 
tion. Thus the logical conrck*usne*s as distinguished from the 
alogical is thinking objectively, the subject's self-merging in the 
object entailing the renouncing of all subjective preconceptions, pre- 
judices and associations. The progress of the theoretical conscious- 
ness is a movement towards an increasing objectivity, a progressive 
objectification of the self in a process of self -finding in that which 
is not itself. Theoretical progress is thus a march towards an 
increasing objectivity with a correspondingly receding subjectivity, the 
subject’s progressive self-discovery in a reality which is indepen- 
dent of itself, self-realisation through self- negation, living through 
perpetual self-dying. That the intellectual effort is never crowned 
with complete success and that our highest scientific and philosophic 
achievements fall short of that complete intelligibility that logic 
proposes to itself as its goal, is neither a proof of the futility of the 
objective effort nor conclusive of its inherent antagonism to spirit. 
Our partisl achievements are only temporal reproductions of a timeless 
rationality which is tho completely objectified reality of the absolute 
spirit. Thus religion is laid under contribution to make good the 
deficiencies of an ever-mcotnpleie science that never realises Iho 
absolute rationality it aims at. The western view of the practical 
consciousness is only a further eitension of its theoretical outlook 
in this respect. Here also we have the Mifaame objectiro conception 
of the spirit aa unceasing movement from a leas satisfactory to a 
more satisfactory objectivity, at the progressive eelf-objectification 
of the spirit in an increasingly coherent whole of will-posited objecti- 
vity. The practical consciousness is Hint a supplement to the 
theoretical objectivity, being the reconstruction and transfiguration 
of the givsn reality into a more satisfactory realisation of the 
spirit's unfulfilled aspirations. The difference between the theo- 
retical and the practical cooscionsoees does not lie in respect of the 
objectivity of the outlook bat arises from a different emphasis as to 
the source of the original objective impulse. Thus while the 
theoretical consciousness adapts itself to an objectivity which it finds 
and does not itself bring into being, the practical consciousness aims 
at an objectivity that is not found bat only ideally suggested by the 
given reality. The stress boweTsr in both attitudes is on au objective 
fruition of the spirit either as the spirit’s solf-finding in a given 
objectivity or aa its self-objectification as a suggested objectivity 
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transcending the given actuality. The progress of the moral life ir 
thus a process of unceasing self-objectification, an endless progression 
from a less satisfactory to a store satisfactory objectivity as the 
spiritual ideal to be accomplished. That the process drags on without 
end driving spirit from one object to another in an eternal spiritual 
unrust argues, we are told , no defect m the moral ideal. What is 
timelessly realised in the eternal life of the absolute spirit is being 
reproduced as an endless progression in the temporal live* of finite 
creatures. Thus religion once more is requisitioned to make good the 
daficiencee of an unceasing object-seeking that never realises its 
desired end. Wbat is a mere ideal and therefore a something to be is, 
we are reminded, the eternally accomplished reality which the moral 
life only recapitulates and doe* not bring into being. The goal both 
of the theoretical and the practical consciousness is thus the spirit's 
self-rcali.atioa in a completed sod finished objectivity, its self affiliation 
to the absolute spirit as a completely objectified driine personality. 

The abovo. we contend, is a fair presentation of the general trend 
of western thought. The underlying idea throughout (with perhaps 
the solitary exception of Kant) is that of an objective fulfilment and 
realisation of the spirt. It colours western logic, wostem etbica, 
western art and western religion. In respect of the objective 
emphasis there is hardly any difference between western realism and 
wostern idealism. All acbools agree as to an objective consummation 
of the spiritual life, their differences arising only in respect of the kind 
of object that is to constitute the spirit's fruition and fulfilment. The 
governing principle of western thought is thus that of the incarnate 
spirit or the spirit concretised and objectified as a trans-eubjectivo 
reality. 

It is this objective idea of the spirit, e.g., that inspires Hegel’s 
idealism. Hegel's advance on Spioore. we are told, consists in his 
conception of the absolute as concrete solf-conacious spirit, i.e., as 
spirit realising itself in the consciousness of its objective modifications, 
ft is this self-realisation through conscious self-objcctification that 
constitutes, according to Hegel, the life of the Absolute as concrete 
spiritual reality. Spirit unconscious of itself, spirit without conscious 
objectivity is empty, abstract spirituality without life, the dead carcase 
mistaken for tlie concrete, living spirit. Reality is spiritual as on 
eternal self-filling and seif-concretion— it is spirit conscious of itself as 
objective and objectified experience. The movement of experiecco is 
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the objective unfolding of the eternal spiritual reality, the spirit's 
self-mediation in conscious self-objectifiction. The life of the absolute 
is thus a perpetual give-and-take, a giving forth of it>e.f as objective 
content and a conscious ee f attaining and self-fulfilment in the 
consciousness of it* objectivity. The eternal reality me, lute* itself 
through itself in the consciousness of the finite— its outgoing as 
objectified reality issiUoan incoming or returning into itself a* concrete 
self -contc ions spirit. Art, religion and philosophy represeut the 
successive stages of this self- medial ion through wlf-objectification. Art 
is the absolute mediating itself in the consciousness of the finite as 
objective sensuous image : it is lb- self-coocrelioo of the absolute as the 
form of the arti siic object, the absolute obje tifjing itself lo >ro*o n> 
symmetry or harmony of seoi.b!« form. But art necessarily full* 
short of the spinluil conteut it represents: the absolute content as 
spiritual necessarily transcends the seowious limitations of artistic 
representation. The rriigims con*cioi»ness repre»cn!s an advance on 
the arlistio in this resp.«;: it is the expc ieooe of Uio absolute cuutonc 
ss a personal self-coiinaattrttioa of the sbo ute to tbs finite spirit, a 
dual reciprocal objectivity of the absolute to the finite an I of the finite 
to the absolute, tbe self <jtnmuuicai ion of GoJ to man and man's 
spiritual unity with God through prayer, devotion and love. Here the 
form being better suited to the nature of tbo content, the religious 
plane represents s higher level of absolute consciousness than does 
artistic representation in symmetry snd beauty of sensuous form. 
But even religion does not take one into the heart of the spiritual 
reality. It presents tbo absolute conteut as felt experience, i.e.. as 
feeling or subjective certitude. Thu* tbe absolute of religion Inclrs 
objective necessity, i.t., falls short of its character as self-justifying 
reality. And so as art is superseded by religion, religion in its turn 
merges into philosophic realisation. Philosophy is the realisation of the 
absolute ss self-necessitating objectified experience. Philosophy thus 
represents tbe highest stage, tbe fruition and fulfilment of the absolute 
consciousness. What religion presents at a subjective necessity of 
feeling, philosophy realises as an objective necessity of thought. The 
triad of art, religion and philosophy are thus tbe throe amending stages 
of the absolute consciousness realising itself as objective and objectified 
experience. 

From the foregoing it is sufficiently e'ear that Hegel is no 
exception to the general run of western thinkera in the objective view 
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of the spirit and its realisation. For Hegel as for western thinkers 
generally there is no self-reali»atiou except through self-objectification, 
the absolute, in Hegel's view, being real as the objectified absolute 
content of (be different forms of absolute consciousness. Thus Haul’s 
lesBou of the first Critique is simply brushed aside and bis conception of 
the subjective, fuoctioniatic apnori is twisted into that of the self* 
objectifying absolute mediating itself through itself in tbe conscious- 
ness of the finiio. And so in place of the autonomous subject as tue 
unobjective constitutive principle of objectivity we are offered tho 
objectified subject as the true fruition and fulfilment of the spiritual 
reality Nor is this all. Fur the sake of the symmetrical rigidity of 
the triadia spiritual movement, art i* affi'latod (o religion, and relig'on 
to philosophy, and the three together made to constitute the three 
ascending stages of t'»* self-objectifying absolute consciousness. That 
art is expression ol inner emotion and as sncli the spirit's self- 
objectification in individual image is undeniably true. B it this i« very 
different from saying that art is the realisation of tbe absolute in 
sensuous form. Any emotion, wo bold with Crooe. may be matter for 
artistic expression, sod art is sr*. as *ucee*»fal expression of the inner 
omotion. Art may be described as the *elf-intuiting of the soul in sn 
individual image, the connate image-expre««ion of t!>e inner senti- 
mental tumult. Ths absolute may bo matter for artistic expression 
in this way quite as much as the relative and the finite, wbat is 
necessary for tbe expression being an inner emotion or a stirring of tbe 
soul within. Hegel's restriction of srl to tbe abolute content is thus 
an artificial and arbitrary n mowing of it* sphere not warranted by 
tbe facts of experience. Nor is Hegel’s view of art as realisation 
altogether free from confusion. Croce is unquestionably right in 
denying the consciousness of reality in art, art. according to him, 
being distinguished from logic by tbe absence of reality- 
con scionsoesa. Hegel's view of art as realisation thus betrays an 
obvious confusion of expression and realisation. To express is not 
necessarily to realise. That art is conscious self-expression is 
undeniable, but it is sheer confusioo to mistake the enjoyment of tho 
expressed emotion for tbe consciousness of its reality. Art, we hold, 
ii both enjoyment and free contemplation, enjoyed objectivity as well 
as tbe detached contemplation of it. Art, in Ibis respect, may be 
regarded as a kind of spiritual self-emancipation. the spirit's self-freeing 
from its conscious objectivity. It is emancipation however not as 
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realisation in a sensuous objectivity as Hegel says, it is emancipation 
rather as transcendence of the enjoyed self-objectivity. It is, in short, 
a kind of free subjectivity contemplating its own objectivity with 
detachment. We may say that art is a preparation in this respect for 
the higher freedom of pure subjectivity which Indians call scartpH. 
tatthUi. SvartfdoaHkili is the spirit's test in itself, spiritual 
self-repose, the freedom of unadulterated spirituality emptied of all 
objectivity. Art is a preparation for ibis higher subjectivity as the 
detached contemplation of an enjoyed aelf-objectivity. 

Our discussion of Hegel's philosophy, we hope, has sufficed to 
bring out the predominant objectivity of it* spiritual outlook. We 
may add that a similar objectivity is the characteristic note of 
Neo-negelisu idealism. Coorider, e.g., Green's view of the spiritual life 
as spirit's self-finding in nature. Here also we have the same objective 
view of spirit as realising itself as the objectified system of phenomena 
And this holds of spirit both aa theoretical and practical, f.e., as the 
theoretical comprehension of the given reality and the practical 
remoulding of it in the life of wilt and conduct. Thus what is nature 
as the unalterable system of phenomena, is, Recording to Green, 
intelligible only M the relf-objccttficatton of spirit as nature's necessary 
presupposition. And the moral life is only a carry ing further of the 
work of theoretical oooaciomncoa in :bis respect : it is tlie progressive 
realisation of an .deal which is suggested by, ‘hough not diaoovored as 
actual, in the given objectivity. And as the spirit is thus doomed to 
an endless progression to an ideal thot never is, we are asked to put 
our faith in God as the completed objectivity we are reproducing in our 
finite lives Thus the rational life resolves itself, according to Green, 
into living objectively, both as intellect and will, after the pattern of 
the realised objectivity of the sbsolute spirit A similar objectivity of 
outlook also distinguishes Bradley's ibsoiutism, though here, we must 
add, there is the farther suggestion of a supra-objective reality which 
is both the negation and the transmuted reaffirmation of the empirical 
objectivity. Bradley's absolute, in ehort, is object-transcending only 
as object-reaffirming in a supra-logical whole of trans-empiriral objecti- 
vity. 

The Neo-Idealism of Croce is also no exception to the general rule. 
Here also we have the selfmme objectinstic view of the spiritual life 
as objective self-fulfilment through objectified self-expression. The 
life of the spirit, according to Croce, is unceasing self-objecti Beat ion as 
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intuition-expression of the spirit’* inner ** sentimental tomnlt : " it is 
the spirit's apriori aesthetic synthesis of feeling and imagination, 
the intuition or objectified expression of it* inner stirrings. But 
intuition is only the first stage of spiritual fruition : the satisfaction 
which it bring* is that of successful expression. Side by side with 
thia satiafact ion however appears a new dissatisfaction, the dissatis- 
faction of the intellect to know, i.e., to sort and classify tue imaga- 
expreasion aa reality, l^ius intuition passes over into perception, i.e., 
into the knowledge of reality. In thia way the apriori aesthetic 
synthesis become* a new synthesis, an aprtori tojical synthesis of re- 
presentation and category, of subjod and predicate, which is the 
knowledge of a fact as the particularization of an uuiver-ul, tbo 
perception of the image as reality. Eren logi -al synthesis however 
does not represent the last stage ; with the satisfaction of knowledge 
appears a new dissatisfaction, the dissatisfaction of tbo drsire for 
action. With the appearance of knowledge, in short, appears also the 
consciousness of value, every new reality koowu generating a now 
ideal possibility and a new sense of value, with new oonoomitant 
aspirations, desire* and longing* of the soul. And so the logical synthe- 
sis prepares the way to a practical apriori synthesis which as a new 
desiring nod a new feeling is a new pasamnatenea* of the spirit that 
craves for appropriate expression. And thus tbe spirit moves on 
spirally from expression, through logic and the practical synthesis, to 
renewed expression at a higher level, this circular raovoment being 
repeated at higher and higbor stage* as spiritual life advances. Thus 
in Croce’s Neo-Idealism we have once more a repetition of the objec- 
tive view of the spirit as necessary circular movement from objectified 
expression, through reelity and ideal aspiration, to objectivity again, 
the process dragging on witboot end being tbe endless progression of 
the spiritual life. In short, what is a temporal recapitulation of a 
completed and finished self-obj-.ctirity according to Hegelians, is the 
spirit's endless self-objectifying in a progression ad bufilum according 
to Croce and the Neo-Idealist. 

We have so far discussed western Idealism and have refrained 
from discussing western Realism. Any detailed examination of realism 
is however unnecessary as the objective outlook in realism is too obvious 
to require any special investigation. We shall therefore refer only to 
Hartmann’s " Ethical Realism ” as substantiating our contention in 
the main. The spiritual life, according to Hartmaoo, realises itself 
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through emergent object re values which have apriori objectivity in- 
dependency of the subject. Tlias in place of Kant’s apriori as » 
subjective fonction Hartmann will bare the objective apriori of 
axiological determinations. Values, according to Hartmann, get 
inserted into the ontological system through the instrumentality of 
the conscious subject, and the subject as the actoaluing principle of 
the ideal objectivity become* a moral subject and the seat of moral 
attributes. The con.ciou* subject i*. in otlier word*. the connecting 
link between the axiological and the ontological objective: it j a 
through the subject's con*cioii«ne*$ of the axiological objective ami 
his consequent effort of will that the non-accutl, axiological value 
gets inserted into the order of ontological reality. And tl« actuuliaing 
of the axiological value is itself an occasion for the emergence of a 
new axiological determination, eix., the subject's moral value ns s 
valuc-actu il'ting agent. Hu* moral value presupposes non-moral: 
it ia the value of the subject realising extra-moral value*. But value, 
both morale nd non-moral, is an object ire axiological determination, 
and is n-ilher the subject's self. projection or function, nor its self- 
assertion against a diwippoin'fnff and unsatisfactory objectivity. The 
emergence of value is not inconsistent with its objectivity, though 
actuality is not a necessary implication of it. 

The above brief sommary of Hartmann's philosophy is hardly 
sufficient to do ju«tic^ to the profound richm*** of his mnnv-sidcd 
thought. It Imvrever d»es bring out the unmistakable objectivity of 
bia general po*itioo. The apriori which for Kant ia a subjective 
function is made info an objective aprion which the subject recognises 
but does not constitute. And spiritual fruition is conceived ns con- 
sisting in the subject's acquisition of objective inoral valoo through 
the actoalisation of extra-moral axiological values. And thus an 
objective sal va' ion of the spirit is chalked out as consisting in the 
spirit's insertion of the axiological objective into the ontological 
system. 

The above will suffice as illustration of the general trend of 
western thought which, as we have pointed out, is predominantly 
objectivistic and ia incapable, it seems, cf the conception of a ile- 
obj edified spirituality emptied of all objective determination. To 
Indians, however, this is an inherently fal>e view of the spirit, an 
objective fulfilment being, according to the Indian view, the spirit's 
self-alienation and complete negation of its intrinsic self-autonomy. 
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Even the Buddhist, e. g., who avoids a positive definition of the 
spiritual life, is one with orthodox Hinduism in repudiating the 
object-last as a mistaken and illosorj phantom -chase. And the 
Nyaya-Vai&aikas who consider the self to be a koowable cc paddrtha 
and therefore an object among other objects yet repudiate an objective 
solf-fulfilment as the spirit’s highest end or goal. Thus the self's 
mokfa or freedom is, according to Njira-Vaifcpkas, its emancipa- 
tion from all relation to the not-self, a condition of puce, detached 
selfhood wherein all exper.ence and therefore all conscious relation 
of self to the other ceases. But in Sihkhyi and Vedinta the concept 
of the unobjective self is carried, one may say, to logical perfection 
and completeness. Thus Vedanta and Siukbya not merely repudiate 
an objective fulfilment of the spirit as do the Nyiya-Yaifcwkaa. 
they also reject the objectivity of the spirit itmlf which neither 
Naiylyikas nor Vaide*ikat altogether discard. Thus whilo according 
to Nylya-Vaifepkae the self is a substance and consciousness 
its quality anJ both therefore are knowablos or object*, according to 
Sirtkhya and Vediata the self is pure conaoiousoe.s as Ibo unobjeo- 
live light that illuminatoe all objective contents. Hcnco the solf is 
the self-luminous intelligence that reveals contents without being 
itself a content. Contents are the other of the self, the objectivity 
which the self posits snd makes significant. The self ia the un- 
objective negation of the objectivity it posits, the self-oerti- 
lying reality that is at once the affirmation and cancellation of nil 
objectivity. 

The self thus being both the position and negation of all objecti- 
vity, the so-called objective movement of experience must be read as 
a process of progressive disillusionment rather Ibsn si objective self- 
fulfilment. There is progress in the moral life no doubt, but the 
progress is not a forward movement from a leas to a more satisfatory 
objectivity as the west conceives it. It is rather a negative move- 
ment towards spiritual emancipation and liberation from the objective 
obsession. The higher stage is higher as transcending grosser and com- 
moner illusions, bat is oot itself anything better than a subtler and 
more refined illusion to be superseded in it* turn. Hence the so-called 
forward movement is a progress towards spiritual deobjectification and 
self-emptying — a progressive emancipation from the spirit’s objective 
thraldom. It is not, as the weal conceives it. a movement towards a 
fuller objectivity or a more completely filled life. It ie a progressive 
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self.purifyiog throogh self-stripping, the successive casting off of the 
spirit’s objective garments. 

The west conceives the intellectual life as a forward objective 
movement of the spirit consisting in a progressive rationalisation of 
the brute matter of experience into a coherent, intelligible whole or 
unity. That the process never reaches completion being doomed to an 
endless progression from a lesser to a greater intelligibility is sought 
to be made good by the hypothesis of a completely intelligible whole of 
experience which is being reproduced piecemeal in the life of the 
finite intelligence. But the fact that the unity that is aimed at is of 
contents that are logically repellent ought to have suggested the im. 
possibility of a completed unity which ia propoied aa a supplement 
to the incompleteness and failure of the objective effort of the finite 
intelligence. The lesson which was thus thrown awsy on the objective 
west has, however, borne fruit in subjective India in live oonoept of 
the autonomous self aa the presupposition as well as negation of all 
objectivity. 

.Western moral theories exhibit the same objectivity of outlook at 
do its logio and its theories of the intellectual life. Thus the spiritual 
life in its practical aspect ia conceived aa a progressive objectification 
of the spirit, first as a coherent individual life, next as a wider and 
more coherent whole comprising tlo individual in relation to other 
individuals in society, and lastly as the moral life which is that of the 
good citizen in a welUeganiaed state a a the society of all societies. 
It is taken for granted that a perfect ordering of life, individually in 
respect of the seifs desires and inclinations, and socially in respect 
of the individual's relations to other individuals in society, is not 
merely a desirable but also a practically passible consummation and is 
conducive to true self-fulfilment and self-realisation. But none of these 
assumptions, we contend, will bear examination in tbs light of actual 
experience. No life, we hold, is a positively coherent life in the strict 
sense, the so-called good life being good not as being more coherent and 
self-satisfying than the life of the incoherent, bad will but merely 
as cathartic seif-releaae, as a present escape from an nosatisfac- 
tory instability which, however, does not itself bring either the 
coherence or the satisfaction it promises. The best organised life 
in this respect is as far from being a self-satisfying stable life 
as is the availed unorganised, unstable life of the bad man. 
And this bolds of the personal life both as an individually ordered 
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whole of feelings and inclinations and as the socially organised unity 
if the individual life in relation to other individuals in society. In 
lociety no lew than in the relatively isolated life of an individual 
ronsidered in abstraction from the soaal whole, there is neither 
bat perfect ordering which is conducive to true self- fulfilment 
ror auy real identity of interests miscalled a general will. Oatside 
he small family-group consisting of parents and children, there is 
10 natural society in the strict sense nor any real common interest 
equally shared by the constituent unit*. All associations larger thaD 
.he family are artificial compositions that have originated in, and 
ire maintained into being by, the function of superior brulo force. 
To say that in organising individual life in relation to the *>cial whole 
:he individual realises his permanent as distinct from hit passing 
interest of the motneot seems to as to be a wilful perversion of 
Ihe real truth in the interest of the powers that be. We may 
si well say that the caged bird that loses the use of its wings 
through long imprisonment realise* itaelf in so far ai it sings to its 
master and ministers to bis self-gratification and delight. Nor should 
we overlook the obvious fact that the Mate is no more a society of all 
societies than is any particular religion the religion of all peoplea. The 
state is ouly one closed group amongst other groups with nothing but 
irrepressible hostility towards all similarly organised groups which even 
the fear of war does not always -office to keep down. Nor does tho 
state in practice represent internally that general or common will of 
ail which in theory is usually attributed to it. The empirical state in 
actual practice i» nothing but an instrument of coercion controlled by 
a powerful minority for the exploitation of the majority — a minority 
who manipulate iU executive, its judiciary, its laws and even its 
constitution and ita methods of franchise to their own special ends. 
To say then that the best life is that of the good citizen in the state 
seems to us to be a hypocritical misrepresentation of the real facts in the 
interest of an exploiting minority who represent none but themselves. 
That the good citizen of a strte may be a very bad citizen of the world 
is nisi only too obvious to be obscured even by the interested sophistry 
of a so-called disinterested moral theory. Nor does the life of the 
good citizen (or of any good member of any society for that matter) 
reprosent that self-fulfilment and fruition of the spirit which, according 
to tbe objectivistic view, ought to constitute the te 6 t and the criterion 
of tbe morally good life. For, if tbe truth is to be told, the good life 
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in ibis sense is more often a perpetual self-frustration and self-negation 
by an unscrupulous minority who monopolise the social power than one 
of expansive self-fulfilment and self-realisation. It is besides an in- 
berentJy false view of the moral life that makes it consist in the simple 
discharge of the appointed duties of one’s *t3tion in life. Morality 
bas neither a fixed etatioo nor any predetermined code of duties. The 
moral life, we bold, is a perpetual unrest— an unceasing progression 
from one dissatisfaction to another. There is no satisfaction in the 
moral life. Satisfaction is rest, quiescence of soul, but rest and 
quiescence are the negation of morality. Satisfaction and oomentment 
are, no doubt, desirable qualities of tlie anal, and the satisfied, 
contented uun is a very lovable companion in social life. But be ii 
as far from beiog a morally good man as is an useful machine in good, 
working order To be moral u to be dissatisfied, to be in unceasing 
cooflict with toe actual, to be alwaya stretching forward to an ideal that 
never is, but always to be. To find morality in one’s fixed station and 
lU duties ia to mistake both one's moral station and the duties it 
entails. 

We are told however that the incompleteness of the moral life ia 
rectified in religion aa the experience of a realised ideal which in mere 
morality remains a subjective aspiration to be realised. It is further 
suggested that religion as transcending the limitations of the empirical 
state enables tbe pious mao to live aa tbe ultzen of a perfect state as 
the incarnation of tbe divine spirit eternally realising itself in the 
society of finite spirits. Thus what the visible state fails to achieve 
through the egoism of politicians and tbe larger egoism of an exclusive 
nationalism, the pious mao realises in tbe higher religious conscious- 
ness of the divine life as realising itself in the lives of finite creatures. 
By living up to this higher ccoacioosoew. man lifts himself above tbe 
narrownea* of a political morality and tbe illasoriness sod unreality 
that characterise the merely moral standpoint. Thus morality 
without religion tnay be an i'lnsury phantom-char* void of purpose and 
meaning, but morality transformed and transfigured in the fervour of 
religious emotion is neither sn unmeaning pursuit of an ever-elusive 
phantom nor the seeking of an egoistic political end subserving the 
interest of a powerfal minority. 

All this, we contend, is true, bn; not strictly relevant to the issue. 
Before the point of tbe argument may be conceded, the preliminary 
issne to be decided i a whether a religious extension of the moral 
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consciousness can be jo stifled in the light of actual experience or 
whether it has to be taken on trufl and accepted as a matter of faith. 
The fact must not be overlooked that the religious content being not 
translatable into actual vision (we are discounting mystical realisation) 
has much greater need of an empirical justification than any ordinary 
belief easily convertible into its rash-value in experience. The lesson 
of the moral life, it should be noted, is decidedly against any such 
objective satisfaction of the spirit as is usually held out by religion 
to be the spirit*# ultimate end or goal. If morality teaches anything 
it is the futility of the objective effort, the illusorinesa and cnrealily 
of the object-hunger as capable either of fulfilment or satiety. Nor 
does the progress of the intellectual life preage that objective unity 
or wholeness of the spirit which religion assumes as the reality wo 
reproduce piecemeal in oui finite lives. For the unity uniting ono 
fuel to another ii unity only as the annulment of their em- 
pirical diversity and is thus the negation of their respective individua- 
lity. The ideal unity of the intellectual life ia thus the negation and 
cancellation of all empirical objectivity, the deobjrclifted unity of tbo 
subject affirming itself a* the negation of the objective. That the 
intellect fails to achieve whai it aim* at arises from it* aiming at the 
impossible, f.e., at an unity that will be the resolution as well as con- 
servation ol all empirical difference*. Hence tlw evidence both of tbo 
theoretical and the practical coufctoasnese is agiiost the reality of tho 
religions content, i. of an objective consummation of the spirit as a 
coherent wholoof experience. Where vision fails, faith is a legitimate 
supplement, but a faith which is not merely traos-empirical but also 
contra-empirical, a faith, in other words, which is a direct negation 
of experience and its express teaching*, is nothing but a pleasing 
illusion and a wilful self-deceiving. 

Religion a* personal communion with an objectified absolute spirit 
we hold, then, to be an illusion which we deliberately nurse and fouler 
with the object of strengthening the illusory object-chase of our in- 
tellectual and moral life. It is needless to say that here we are in 
agreement with Freud's estimate' of religion as a pleasing aaJf-hypnotism 
and an unconscious self-deception. Bat we alao differ from Freud in 
ho far as we repudiate Prend’s view of science as the panacea that 
will care the spirit's object-longing. We hold that science, morality 

1 Cl. " TU Fulurr c/ »b IXuia. " bj S. F.-rod. 
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and religion (a* ordinarily conceived) sail here in Ihe same boat, that 
all alike are illustrations of an illusory object-last that never will be 
satisfied, but that while science and morality have this advantage 
that they are also ao education in disillusionment through the ex- 
perience of fatility and failure, religion as a soaring into the trans- 
eoipirical void lacks a corresponding corrective in experience. 

Mysticism is in no way better situated in this respect than 
ordinary religioo. What is a matter of faith for ordinary religion and 
justified by faith alone is for the mystic a matter of immediate vision, 
an object of mystical realisation in a supra rational experience of the 
unilive life. Thus what ordinary religioo ia nnable to defend except on 
grounds of a faith not translatable into experience, mysticism claims 
as a matter of immediate realisation in the personal experience of the 
mystic. T^e fact must not be overlooked however that mystics very 
rarely agree amongst themselves aa regards the content of their 
mystical experience*. If the mystical content were an over- 
individual objective filling of the individual life aa the mystics 
claim it to be, it would hardly admit of that wido diversity 
and variety which characterise the mystics’ descriptions of their 
respective experiences The widely divergent and sometimes con 
dieting accounts of mystical deliverances thus create a just suspicion 
of a subjective touch in mystical realisation which therefore cannot be 
taken as an unmediated revelation of an objective content. We con- 
clude then tbat mysticism is in oo way better off than ordinary 
religion and that common piety and mystical realisation are alike illus- 
(rations of a self-foatered illusion which thrive* for want of an empirical 
corrective. 

Some remarks oo Bergson’a r.ew of a dynamic religion as distin- 
guished from static will not be out of place in this connection. Static 
religion, according to Bergson, is the creative life-impulse arrested in 
its onward march; it it the life-impulse confined within the specialised 
type of a particular society. It is thus Ibe religion of closed societies, 
the circular movemeut of the life-impulse round about a fixed form. 
It is repetitive rather than creative, a stabilising force that conserves 
the realised form through mj’.h-maie tribal deities. As ditinguished 
from this static religion which aims at the preservation of a fined 
type, dynamic religion appears aa unrestricted creative life-impulse, i.«. 
as transcendence of all fixed forms sod types. Thus while static 
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religion ia tribal and confined to a closed society, dynamic religion 
is universal and embraces the whole of humanity. Dynamic 
religion is the creative life-impulse focussing itself as the intuition of 
the religious mystic. 

All this, we hold, doe* not tooch the essential* of the problem of 



spiritual life. Neither static religion as a force of conservation nor 
dynamic religion as a power of creation oiler ant thing hot an objective 
fulfilment and the question which Bergson neither tackles nor solves 
is whether an objectified fruition can ever satisfy the autonomous 
subject. D)namic religion may be of value as installing spirit into the 
very heart of the objective progression, but it does not core the soul’s 
unrest nor bring the wished-for peace and spiritual self-rest. Bergson's 
own view of dynamic religion as intuition of unceasing creative impulse 
is an indirect avowal of its spiritual bankruptcy as endless creativity 
that knows no rest nor satisfaction. We hold. then, that a dynamic 
religion as the intuition of a aelf-objectifving life-impulse is aa far from 
being an effective healer of the troubled spirit as U ordinary religion 
with its illusory divine guarantor of the ultimate triumph of our 
object-longings. 

Art, we hold, stands higher in this reapect than both mystical 
and ordinary religion. Art is the spirit contemplating its own objecti- 
fication with detachment. It is not mere intuition as individualised 
expression of inner tumult, aa Croce says ; it is also the nnrufflcd aud 
so far the disinterested and detached contemplation of the objectified 
self-expression. This ia true both of art a* creation and art as appre- 
ciation, both being at onco the objectification of the spirit and its 



detached, and so far free, contemplation and enjoyment. Art is an 



advance on the logical consciousness in this respect, being conscious 



freedom from the obsession of a limiting reality. The object which 
to logic is part of a reality that circumscribes and limits is to art a 
logically neutral object that is matter only for contemplation and enjoy- 
ment. Art ia thus the subject's emancipation from a reality that en- 
grosser and so far restricts the free spirit. 

Art however represents only the first stage of spiritual eman- 
cipation from the objective thraldom. What is only negatively 
foreshadowed in the ineellectu&l and the practical life as an in- 



herently futile object-seeking is first of all adumbrated in art as the 
positive freedom of spiritual detachment, l e, as the unruffled contem- 
plation of the self-objectivity. Art is thus both self-objectification 
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and its transcendence at the same time, enjoyed objectivity u 
well a a conscious seif-freeing as the witnessing of the enjoyed self- 
objectivity. 1 The absence of reality-conscioasncsa is only a reflex of 
this witnessing consciousness : as detached witnessing art is uIbo free- 
dom from the reality of the enjoyed objectivity. A higher level of 
spiritual freedom is reached when the disappearance of the reality- 
consciousness goes with the appearance o? an unreality-conscious, 
ness in its place. Here the spirit contemplates its objectification not 
as a neutral objectivity but as unreal appearance. Thu is the pcnulti- 
mate stage of Vedantk intuition, the realisation of spirit as the unreali- 
nation of (he objective, spirit’s self-afBnnation as the eternal negation 
of the objective unreality. This however falls short of the complete 
subjectivity of searfpleajtkifi, the pure self -rest of spirit, for it entails 
at least a negative relation to the falsified objective appearance. The 
highest stage is thus that of aiamprajtitatomidhi, of pur® self-centred 
subjectivity wherein the negative relation to the object vanishes as a 
mere semblance of a relation. This is the iirahmahood of the spirit 
(corresponding to the Atmarfksltkara of 8ifikbys). the rest of the 
spirit in itself which is free even from s negative relation to the 
non-spirit. 

In the above we have elaborated the Yogs and the VcdanU view 
of the self-realisation of spirit as the spirit's aolf-finding as the un. 
objective light that illuminates all objectivity. We have thereby 
rejected the western conception of the spiritual life at the spirit’s self- 
concretion and objectification. It may however be urged against our 
view that it reduces tbs objective movement of the spirit as a purpose- 
loss self-deceiving that explains away instead of explaining the positive 
values of life. We confess to the force of the objection, but we 
contend that it it the very nature of the spirit as the self-certifying 
absolute which amuses itself as it were in this perpetual undoing of its 
own doing. We may call it fifd or sport but it is tbe sport of tho 
absolute as spirit which philosophy can neither make nor unmake but 
simply recognise and analyse. Elsewhere* we have defined religion as 
"an experience of recovered unity with reality after one of estrange- 
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ment or alienatiou " and our definition aimed at & sufficiently compre- 
hensive concept that will embrace all religions instead of applying onlv 
to any particular type of it. We claim ihat Vedantic self-realisation is 
religion in our sense, being spirit's unity with reality through the 
cancellation of an illusory objectivity. 

We have described the general trend of western thought as 
objectivistic and have endeavoured to substantiate our Contention by 
reference to important western philosophers. We may qualify our 
statement however hy one reservation. We hold that Kant i« an ex- 
ception to the general run of western thinker* in thia respect. He 
appears to us to be the only western philosopher who has not surrender- 
ed to the objective obsession. With a sure intuition which is almost 
oriental, Kant repudiates the objectivity of the spirit both as intelligence 
and will. That the intellect objectifies without boing itself objective, 
that the spirit know- without being a known content is the conclusion 
ho arrives at as the result of his critical enquiry into the theoretical 
COMCtouineal. Tho same view he reaffirms m the second Critique in 
his concept of the moral will as a will that wdls itself. Criticisms of 
Kantian ethics show a perverse misunderstanding of Kant's real views 
in this respect. Kant's pure will is the subject affirming its self- 
autonomy as the deuial of the senMioua objectivity. Hence the moral 
life is an unceasing strugglo against tho lifo of inclinations: it ia the 
spirit realising itself as the subject emptied of all objoctiTO determina- 
tion, an unceasing self-emancipation from the heteronoinous objoctivily. 
Tho Kantian ethics thu* show a truer hold on tho essentials of the 
spiritual life than do the Hegelian reconstructions of it on objective 
linos. The flaw in the Kantian view is not in the eoncept of a moral 
will that wills itself, but in that of spirit realising itself as will. Even 
this however is hardly a just criticism of Kant as tho objection is 
forestalled by Kant himself in the conception of the moral oonsciousnoM 
as law-revealing rather than law-making. It is in the aelf-alicnuled 
empirical subject that the pure spirit is sn imperative to be accom- 
plished : the realisation is the empirical subject's deobjectification in 
lime, the casting of! of its objective vestment* that the spirit in iti 
purity may declare itself. 
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LIFE OF CAPTAIN KALYAN KUMAR 
MUKHERJI. 

1. M. SEN. 

AuMnt Ihrttcr «/ Pihto Imtnrtim . Bm fat. 



IT» meeting of Ihe Sent* of tbo Universiiy of Calcutta, held ou 
A the *26th September, 1936. the Vice-Chancellor placed a 
letter from Mrs. Diva Mukherji offering a aura of R». 23,000 (twenty- 
three thousand rupees) for the creation of an endowment in memory of 
her husband, Captaiu Kalyan Kumsr Mukherji. for the award of a 
scholarship to be called the " Kalyan Kuinar Mukherji Research 
Scholarship" for the promotion of medical research on Uio following 
terms:— 

(i) The scholarship may be awarded on any of the following 
subjects :— 

(a) nutritional subject* ; 

(b) chemical and pharmaceutical studies of drugs obtained from 
indigenous plants ; 

( o ) specific problem* «.y., epidomic dropsy, cholera, etc.), 
of importance to public health. 

This list may be added to by the University from time to time. 

(»> Only graduates of Calcutta University will he eligible for 
the Kholarsbip. 8och graduates need not oeceatarily ho holders of 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. 

(iir) The scholarship will be tenable for one year but may bo 
renewed at the discretion of the University. 

(ie‘ The scholarship will be tenable either at the University 
College of Science or any institute or laboratory in or outside Tndia 
a* may be decided by the University at the time of making the 
award. 

(t>) The following rules will be gererally observed for selecting 
the scholar:— 

(a) The University will issue advertisements inviting applica- 
tions for the scholarship and fit the date within which such applica- 
tions should be sent to the University. 
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(6) Thu applicant shall slate in his application his academic 
qualifications ; his previous research experience, if any ; ihe specific 
problems he proposes to invest :gate ; the institute or laboratory 
where he proposes to work ; and any other detailed information 
which the University may ask for. 

(c) The applications shall be considered by a Selection Com- 
mittee consisting of the following members: 

The Vice-Chancellor, Chairman ; 

The President of the Post-Graduate Council in Science ; 

Two Professors belonging to the Umveratty College of Science to 
be selected by the Syndicate whose advice may be helpful ; 

One member be longing to tbe Fatuity of Medicine to be nomina- 
ted by tbe Syudicate ; 

Another expert to be nominated by tho Syndicate; and 

One uomineo or derived nominee of the Founder. 

(ei) The Committee will interview the candidarea, if necessary, 
and make ita recommendation to tbe Syndicate. Tbe Committee will 
satisfy itaolf that the selected scholar will have adequate facilities for 
carrying on his work at the institute or laboratory selected by him. 

(cii) Tbe selection will bo finally made by the Syndicate. 

(eiii) Tho Univeraity may sanction a non-rccurring research 
grant for the acholar not exceeding Rs. 750 per year. 

(ix) The continuance of tbe scholarship will depend on satis- 
factory reports being received by the Syndicate from timo to time 
from the authorities of Ihe institute or laboratory whero tbe acholar 
will work. 

(*) One of tho duties of the scholar will be to publish the re- 
mits of hie investigations within a reasonable time. 

(xi) The Syndicate may frame supplementary rules from time 
to time for tbe proper management of tbe fund. 

(xii) The names of all Kalyan Kumar Mukberji Research Scho- 
lars together with the names of tho institutions where they carried 
their research work ehall be published in tho Annual Calendar of tho 
University. 

Moving that tbe offer be accepted with thanks, tho Vice- 
Chancellor said that the University liad been doing its bit towards 
the advancement of research in various branches of arts and science 
and the time hand come when some arrangement should be made for 
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the promotion of medical research as well. The scope was vast and 
the money at their disposal limited, bat a beginning could be made and 
he had no doubt that they all appreciated the spirit in which the offer 
had been made. There was uo doubt that Mrs. Biva Mukberji and 
other patriotic sons and daughters of Bengal wlto might come forward 
in the future to help the cause of advancement of researches in Una 
particular branch of knowledge deserved tbeir grateful thanks. 

Captain Mukberji was the first Bengali to win the Military cross 
during the Great War of 1914-1919, and the following abort sketch of 
hia life will no doubt be interesting to the readers of the Calcutta 
Review. 

Kalyan Kumar was born on the *24th October, 2882 ; he was a 
grandson of Kai Kailaah Chandra Mukherji, Bahadur, and a relative 
of lata Mr. W. C. Bonnerjt, the famotu Barrister of Calcutta and 
first Prtaidont of the Indian National Congress. Kalyan Kumar lost 
his father, Mr. Kshetra Mohan Mukberji, a Deputy Magistrate, wlion 
he was only eleTeu years old. After finishing his school education he 
joined the City College and parted the First \rta Examination of (he 
University of Calcutta. Thereafter ho secured admission into the 
Medical College, Calcutta, and creditably passed tho L. M. 8. (Licon- 
tiatc in Medicine and Surgery) Examination in 1905. Ho then 
wanted to go to England for higher studies ; bat sa this required money 
he started earning as a Ship Doctor and for two years he toured in 
different parts of the world in that capacity. This enabled him to 
savo enough money for a three -year** stay to England from the 
beginning of 1907. He obtained the L.R.C.P. A M R.C.8. of Edin- 
burgh in 1907 and the D.P.H. of Cambridge in 1908. In January 
1910 be sat for the competitive examination for entrance into tho 
Indian Medical Service aod came oat successful. In 1911, he return- 
ed to India as Lt. Kalyan Kumar Mukherji and was posted at Kohat 
in the North West Frontier Province. He was promoted to the 
rank of a Captain in February 1913, aod in December of the same 
year he sought a transfer to the Civil Department and became u 
Deputy Sanitary Commiseioncr in Bengal. 

In January 1914. he married Mira Biva Narayan, a daughter of 
Kumar Gajendra Narayan. a cousin of the late Maharaja Nripendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur of Coocb Behar. Kumar Gajendra Narayan 
married a daughter of Brahinaoaod Kesbub (.'hander Sen ; and Mian 
Biva Naxayau was the Kumar’s second daughter. The married life 
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of Kalyan Kumar was exceedingly happy. But when the Great-War 
broke out the Army Service recalled him. He again became an 
Army doctor in October 1914 and was stationed at Rawalpindi with 
the 8th Rajput Regiment. From Rawalpindi he went to Peshawar 
and from there he went to Mesopotamia in March 1932 
as an officer of the Field Ambulance. At various battle- 
fields he displayed great bravery in helping the wounded under 
heavy shell fire and be himaelf was once wounded in hia left 
arm. He was twice mentioned in the despatches sect by the General 
to the War Office in London. In 1915 be won the Militarj Cross 
for distinguished service in Mesopotamia. Before him no other 
Beugali Officer won this coveted distinction. 

Tile oieae of Kutel-Amara commenced on the 5th December 1915. 
The Ambulance and hospitals which were outaide the town moved 
inside and Captain Kalyau Kumar not only kept up his spirit but 
cheered everybody to keep up their spirits. Very few eotmuaodm 
experienced greater difficulties than that experienced by General 
Towiishend in this aiege. Every kind of trial, every kiud of obstacle, 
was to be met with in that accursed country Mesopotamia during 
tho Groat War. Conquered by famine General Town alien d and his 
gallant band of fighters had to aubmit and con«tuute themselves 
prisoners of war. They surrendered k> Turks on the 29th April, 1916, 
and Captain Kalyan Kumar Mukhrrji became a prisoner with General 
Townshend. 

While he was undergoing all kinds of privations he receivod from 
Calcutta, in June 1916, the sad news of the death of his only child, 
a daughter. The Turkish Government moved tho prisoners to Niiaibin 
in 1917. Near about that place typhus broke out sod even a Turkish 
doctor in charge of a camp (at Arada) got the disease. The Turks 
appointed Captain Mukberji as doctor iu charge of the ramp in 
February 1917. From early March he bad fever and bo evidently 
caught the infection there. Captain Madao Lsl Puri (now Colonel 
Tun) a friend of Captain Mukberji went there and brought 

him to Djurjub by train cm the 9th March, 1917, for treatment in a 
good tent. Kalyan Kumar got del inous on the 13th, and inspite of 
the best efforts of his attendants and friends be got broncho-pneamouia 
on the top of his typhus fever. He breathed his last at 12-05 a.m. 
on tho 18th March 1917. His loss was mourned by ail men and 
officers in the camp and his funeral was attended by two thousand 
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persons including local people. His last riles weie performed with 
all possible honour and respect that coold be shown under conditions 
of war. He was buried at Djurjub, off Ras ekiin, a small town i n 
Turkey. 

Captain Mukherji had laid down hi* life for his king and oountry 
and every Bengali would honour his name for all time to come. The 
fruits of the endowment created by Mrs. Bira Mukherji for promotion 
of medical research will not only keep alive the memory of Captain 
Mukherji but will also help io alleviating human sufferings. 




WAR OR PEACE IN THE FAR EAST ? 

Bi Dr. Tahakssth Das 
of " fm PiUci n 0 * /or r«t " •«. 

1 

1TTAR clouds are gathering on the horizon* of the Far East and 
” various danger zone* of Europe. In the Par East, Japanese 
forces are concentrating tbeir strength in Mmchukuo to meet any 
aventuality in Mongolia and Siberia, where Soriet Russian war 
preparations against any possible Japanese attack are going on with 
full apeed for the past few yeara. Por strategic reasons and for the 
control of vast resources of North China with its markets, Japanese 
Military authorities are seemingly determined to create a new buffer 
state, consisting of five provinces of North China, To carry out this 
programme, they are ready, if necessary, to use force against the 
Chinese Government. At the same time a considerable portion of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy has been concentrated in Sontb China to 
force the hands of the Central Government of China, on the various 
issues of all forms of anti- Japanese agitation (including murder of 
Japanese subjects and destruction of tbeir property) and furtherance 
of Sino-Japanese co-operation which will force China to follow a 
foreign policy agreeable to Japan and which might seriously limit tho 
scope of freedom of action of the Chinese Government. Let me say 
that the Japanese Government haa no moral right to impose its will 
on China ; but solution of international problems are not generally 
made by an application of ethical principles ; on the contrary force 
plays the most important part. Any of these issues may lead to 
Russo-Japanese or 8ino-Japan©a« war, which may eventually lead to a 
world war. 

In Europe tho situation is no less gloomy. In the Mediterranean, 
the exiting strained relations between Italy and Great Britain and 
the possible developments from the Spanish Civil War may lead to a 
general European war. In Central Europe, German determination to 
recover her lost territories in East Prussia, to make Austria aud 
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German-speaking section of Crechoslavia as part of a Greater 
Germany, and abo her policy of territorial expansion at the expense 
of Soviet Russia is threatening tbe peace of Europe. Tn tliia menacing 
atmosphere whai is the prospect of world peace ? The future depends 
Urgly upon the developments in world politics ; and therefore none 
can play the role of a prophet. Tbc most one can do is to make an 
attempt to analyse the forces governing the policies of great powers 
and make a forecast which may be completely upiet with the newest 
and unforeseen happenings in international relatious. 



II 

Great Britain with her world-wide empire plays possibly the most 
important part in shaping currents of world politics ; and therefore it 
will not be out of place to give some consideration to British world 
policies of to-day. The fundamental principle governing international 
relation* of Great Britain is to adopt such measures aa will help 
maintaining the dominating position of the Rritisli empire and its 
interests in all part* of the world. To achieve this end, British 
statesmen on different occasions adopt different erasure*. For in- 
stance, at the opening of the twentieth century, when British interest* 
were menaced by Russian expansion, Britain entered into u pact with 
Japan— the Anglo-Tapanese Alliance— to curb U ikuii power through 
Japanese help. But after the RuwoJapanese war, Great Britain's 
main concern was to make lierself safe from German fear ; and to 
achieve this sud. Sir Kdwsrd Grey concentrated hi* efforts to win over 
Japan, France and Russia on her s;de and did not l esituto to sacrifice 
Chinese interests. 1 

After the crushing defeat of Germany in tho world wnr, Britain 
was faced with three formidable mala— France in Europe, Japan in 
Asia and the United States of America. Although the United States 
is the greatest rival of Britain in tbe fields of woild commerce, 
finance as well aa naval power, the British Government found it, to 
be absolutely necessary to adopt a policy of so-called Anglo-American 
co-operation to induce tbe United States not to boild a navy 
stronger than that of Britain and to use American support to strengthen 
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British position in world politics and finance. Great Britain achieved 
this end duriog the Washington Conference of 1931-1922, which was, 
with consummate skill, manipulated by Balfour so that " Secretary 
Hughes could seem brilliantly to achieve the arrangements devised at 
the London Imperial Conference the summer before." 1 

After making sure of American suppirt, Britain, inspite of 
Japanese desire for the eontinuince of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, 
dropped it and pursued a policy of weakening Japan and her possible 
isolation in world politics. At the same time Britain succeeded in 
checking French naval power by favouring Italy in the Washington 
Conference by which Italy was allowed to possess a fleet equal to 
that of France. Great Britain followed a policy of using the machi- 
nery of the Lsigue of Nations to check aggressive policy of any 
power which might directly or indirectly threaten British interest*. 
On the whole the British Government, after the world war. pursued 
a pro-German policy, beasuie Britain was afraid of strong French 
position in the Continent. Furllierniore. Great Britain wan anxious 
to prevent any Ituseo-German rapprochement or a Franoo-German- 
Russian understanding which might have bean used against British 
Interests. In short Britain was anxious to remain on good terms with 
Germany, so that she might be used igain.t Franc# or Soviet Russia 
in case of necessity. 

Ill 

Japan's defiance of the League of Nationa and the conquest of 
Manchuria and (he establishment of the " puppet state of Mancha- 
kuo," ionpite of vigorous American opposition, created a new situation, 
in the Pacific. Furthermore Japanese expansion in various countries 
where British commerce used to be supreme, increased Anglo-Japanese 
rivalry. British statesman feel (be necessity of curbing Japan through 
the aid of other powers ; and (be programme of radical Chinese 
nationalist leader* to fight Japan, after isolating her by an Aoglo- 
American-Cbinese-Bussian Alliance, was not unwelcome to many 
British statesmen. In fact many British labour leaders. liberals and 
even conservatives believe in forming an ADglo-Amencao military 
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•* If there were closer relations between the two nations (Great 
Britain and the United State*), if there were an understanding, 
Britain would not ©xne empty-handed into the association. Indeed, 
it is obvious tbst she would contribute something of the highest value 
to the United States, an undersUnding to protect the Atlantic sea- 
board of your country with her fleet If America could concentrate her 
whole navy in the Pacific with the knowledge that her front doors 
were barred anil bolted by battle ships flying the British flog, that 
would • be a matter of great comfort to the American pooplo in a 
moment of stress. And Britaio hat ths resources, the ships and naval 
stations to confer this benifil." ' 



Many Americans believe in forming an Anglo-Arnerir-an. Russian- 
Chinese allisnco against Japan ; and tbe Japanese leaders are not un- 
aware of this fart. Therefore they have taken steps to increase Japan’s 
naval strength to such an extent that in rase of necessity, the fleet of 
the empire of the Rising 8un will be able to hold its own in tbe Pocific 
■gainst any combination of fioeta. Japan has also adopted measures to 
strengthen her naval defensive power in tbe auuth. by creating a new 
squadron with its headquarters in Formosa. She may even increase 
fortifications after tbe expiration of tbe Washington and London trentien. 
These are Japan’s answers to Britain's powerful Singapore naval 
base and a supposed Anglo-Dutch naval pact. Japan ia alert in taking 
steps in offsetting American naval activities in Alaskan waters, Allution 
islands and other strategic centres in tbe Pacific. She has adopted 
the bold policy of creating a buffer state in North China, eo that Sino- 
Russian military cooperation against Japan will become an impossibi- 
lity. It it also generally believed that some form of German- 
Japanese undersUnding against Soviet Runia has been at least 
considered, so that Soviet Russia may have to meet an attack by 
Germany, while fighting Japan in the Pacific. 

To avoid complete isolation in world politic*. Japanese stateemen 
have pursued a policy of strengthen^ the existing Fiwico-Japancee 
entente so that Prance will cot actively participate in any combination 
of powers against Japan. Japancso statesmen are anxious so settle all 
outstanding problems between Soviet Russu and their country, 
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ibrough negotiations and establish closer relations assuring Russo- 
Japanese friendship. While Soviet Russian leaders urge Japan to 
sign a non-aggression pact, Japanese statesmen demand that 
before signing any such treaty all disputes which might result in a 
Russo-Japanese conflict be settled through negotiations and Russia 
should cease war preparation in the Pacific. At the same time 
Japanese statesmen are anxious to settle all outstanding questions 
with the United States and sign a general arbitration 
treaty. But so far this effort has not been very successful, 
because American statesmen are still clinging to Secretary 
Stimson'a " non -recognition " policy. The Japanese are not 
unwilling to receive some form of understanding with Great 
Britain which might be beneficial to both nations, assuring that 
Japan will not join any combination of powers anfriendly to Britain, 
while Britain would not make common cause with any other power 
•gainst Japan. Above all this most be remembered that Japan 
will not retreat from her position of enforcing Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
which will make Japaoete influence supremo in the Par East. 
Japanese statesmen regard it to be a neoossity for her national 
security.' 

IV 

During recent years, with the rise of military power, especially 
air-power of Germany, British statesmen have beoome conscious of 
insecurity of the British Isles. This was expressed eloquently by 
tlio IU. Hon. Mr. Baldwin when lie made the famous statement to 
the effect that British frontiers were on the Rhine. Since then 8ir 
Austin Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hosre and others have shown their 
anxiety for British national defence. Even the British Labour Party, 
in its recent convention, ha* approved the vast re-armament programme 
of the British Government to meet the threatening situation in 
Europe. Hon. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of tbs 
Exchequer, in his recent speech before the Conservative Party Con- 
vention, has made it clear that British re-anning programme, 
specially the augmenting of British air force, is not merely to 
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protect British Isles, but it would be used sgainsl tlio power which 
may attack a neighbour unprovoked. This might be regarded as a 
warning to Herr Hitler to the effect that Britain would come to the 
defence of Belgium and Prance in cam Germany attacks them. 

It ia certain tint although the British Government ii not in 
favour of coinmuoiaen. yet it thinks Soviet Russia, with its present 
moderate foreign policy so far as Bn am is concerned and the existing 
RuB'O-Japanese tensiou sod Grrintn-Ruuian rivalry, is in no por- 
tion to hurt British interest* in Asia. For this reason the British 
Government ha* agreed to exieoJ ■ large credit of $60.O0U,U0D to 
aid Anglo- K nemo commercial relation* which i* bound to promote 
Anglo- Huraiun understanding politically. Pnnlieriuore, it seems 
tliat llio Bmi.li and Soviet hutuau Government* have como to some 
kind of understanding to that Russia woulJ. w.th Briliidi approval, 
undertake building powerful naval forces bath in the Pacific and the 
Baltic to counter act effectively Jupioo* and German naval strength. 
Anglo-Ruuun relation* are lending toward, an entonlo. 

V 

8mc* the Italo-Abyseinian war when Italy under die guidance of 
Signor Mnrtohni, dared to defy the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
and indicated that Egypt might be meoicod by Italian air and land 
forces, humiliated and infunatci Britain, to protect her vital imperial 
in tc rests, has berm roused to maintain tier position in the Mediterra- 
nean. Supremacy in tbe Mediterranean is eescntial for the tnainton- 
ance of tbe British Empire. 

“ Tbe Med.ierrancan is the key to tbe def.noe of tho Britiah Empire, 
ob empire whose su begins it the Canadian northwest sod ruu« #ouifti*«4t 
to Australia by the way of Gibraltar, Mails 8a.-z. Aden. Colombo and 
Singapore— oatal base*. *11. Nowhere save tbe Mediterranean could tho 
hn« be cut by * European or Asiatic stato ; nowhere else along it are 
narrow wa Caukcd by othrr naval pywer*. It ia for this reason that the 
bases guarding ihia part of tbe line— Gibraltar. Malta and Sue*— have 
always been recogm»ed a* the moet vital ia the empire. Gibraltar and 
Suez enable Great Britain to control both gateways to this sea . ..So import- 
ant to Orest Britain i* undapured naval supremacy .n the Mediterranean 
thot she long mamtained her fleet In those waters upon what is called o 
” two power standard "-* force equal to the combined strength of tho two 
largest navies in that sea." 1 
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It was due to lack of Anglo-French cooperation in the Mediterra- 
nean, that Italy dared to defy British sea power in the Mediterranean. 
The French did not wish to antagonise Italy, when Great Britain 
was not whole-heartedly supporting Fiance against German re-arma- 
ment programme and re-militariaation of the detnih tarred Rhineland. 
It is evident that this Anglo-French distrust has resulted in disad- 
vantage of these two great democracies of Europe and has beni- 
fited Germany and Italy. But the recent active support extended 
to the Spanish rebels by Italy and Germany which have designs of 
establishing naval bases at the Beliaric Islands and Canary Islands, 
which will tbreateu British and French vita! interests very seriously, 
6cema to have convinced British and Prencb statesmen of the necessity 
of Anglo-l'rench co-operation in the Mediterranean and other parts 
of the world. There are indications of revival of Anglo-French 
entente. 

Inspite of much talk that Italy may destroy the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, the fact remains that Britain wilh her superior 
nary and resources would bo able to crush Mussolini as she 
did Napoleon. 

" Hritain'i auperioe fleet nod her eir forcrs divided between Gibraltar 
and the Near East (Egypt. Cyprus and P-le.tloe). Britain would have contl- 
nuc«l io dominate the M«d urrsnean passage through wbch Italy must 
receive that without ahch she cannot J.vo. la slono fight a war-cosi, 
oil. iron ore, cotton, coppvr and other essential commod.tiea." * 

Neither Great Britain nor Franco wishes to crush Italy. They 
are interested in Italian co-opcretioo, if that can be arranged without 
sacrificing their vital interests. There is every reason to think that Italy 
will eventually be forced to change her policy of opposition to Great 
Britain and seek supjort of Anglo-French-Ameriran bloc of powers, 
for economic reason*. In fact, wi.h all talks of a Gerinan-Italian 
alliance, it seems that Germany has nothing to offer Italy; on the 
contrary, German and Italian interest* in the Balkans, Austria and 
Hungary are opposed to each other. " Austria (in that matter Herr 
Hitler’s Greater Germany) still cherishes the hope of regaining at 
any price the German ports of Southern Tyrol, as far, that iB to ray 
ub the Salurno Pass." * J net as during the World War Italy left the 
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Triple Alliance an! joined Ihe Triple Entente groop of powers for 
a tpecific price, similarly Signor Mussolini may no* be unwilling to 
stand by France against Germany, provided Italy receives the price of 
co-operation. 

But British statesmen are not content with the present situation 
in the Mediterranean and are feverishly working to improve it by 
augmenting naval and air power in that region. Furthermore, they 
arc seeking allies against a hostile Italy. This is evident from the 
fact that the British King Edward VIII, daring his recent supposed 
vacation trip went to Yago-Slavia. where be met many statesmen of this 
country which i* decidedly opposed to Italy. Ho visited Moetaphu 
Komal Ata-Turk, the President of Turkey, and also the King of Greece. 
Some Italian statesmen are inclined to think that a form of defensive 
alliance among Yugo-8lavia, Turkey, Greece and Great Britain is in 
exinfence. It is also presumed that it may not be difficult to induce 
Soviet Russian Black Sea fleet to co-operate with those of the British, 
in case Italy joins Germany in an allianoe. 

Concentration of a large section of the British fleet near Gibraltar 
and other Spanish parts on the mission of protecting Bntish lives and 
property in the civil-war torn Spain, signing of the Anglo- Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance by which the Egyptians have agreed to the increase 
of British air and naval forces in the area adjoining the Suet Canal 
and other strategic positions, seodiog of a large British expeditionary 
force in Palestine to crush Arab rebellion and to protect the Jews in 
Palestine, are primarily to strengthen British military and naval 
position at the gateways of the Mediterranean. British statesmen 
are becoming increasingly conscious that it is vital for the British 
Empire to utilise Indian man-power, resources sod strategic position, 
for the maintenance of British interests in Asia, Africa, Europe aud 
even far-off Australia. It is interesting to note that the British 
Government is anxious to win over the moderate 'Indian nationalists 
by inaugurating the new constitution for a Federal India without 
unnecessary delay. 

VI 

Owing to the menacing conditions affecting British national 
security in the North Sea and the Mediterranean and also because of 
the disturbing condition* of Franco-German relations and Russo-German 
tension. Great Britain must concentrate her forces, in case of an 
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emergency, in Europe— in the North Sea. in the Mediterranean and at 
its entrances. However it it quite clear that Britain cannot use her 
full strength in Europe, unless she it reasonably sure that a first-class 
and formidable naval power like Japan would not attack British 
interests in the Pacific, while the latter may be engaged in a condict 
in Europe. Therefore it is imperative for Britain to conciliate Japan 
through some form of Anglo Japanese i approvement or the revival of 
the Anglo Japanese alliance. Japan, as we have already noted, ia 
not unwilling to have an AngloJapaoete understanding, because such 
a pact will reduce the fear of any possibility of an Anglo-Atnerican- 
RosHiin-Chinese combination against Japan. Furthermore, if Anglo- 
French co-operation is to develop fully in Europe, in spite of the 
existence of a Franco-Japanese entente in the Pacifi- it ia neccawry 
that French diplomacy should use its full power to bring about an 
Anglo Japnneae understanding. Moreover it is vital for France, which 
depends for its security in F.urope very largely upon Soviet Russian 
support and also de|«nds upon Japan for her security in the Pacific, 
that these two powers (Kosia and Japan! betwne friends and do not 
waste their strength in a struggle which will benefit France’s enemy— 
Germany— and wreken her two friends (Russia and Japan). 

VII 

Regarding the possible future development of Roiwo-Japanrso 
relations, it should be carefully uoted that inspite of much talk by un- 
informed and enthusiastic friends of Russia about the war strength of 
Soviet Russia in Siberia, it is the considered opinion of a United 
States Naval expert that it will not be difficult for Japan to tako 
Vladivostock, northern part of Sakhalicn Islands and also cut off 
Hutaian land communication* and inflict severe loss to Russian land 
forces in Siberia. 

” The flying bombers that now reat there (Vladivostock) in concealed 
numbers con aroh tbe Sea of Japan and inflict destructive raids upon the 
congested industrial centres ; and this adds one more dement of fearsome 
uncertainty to Ufe in the volcanic archipelago. 'Ibe submarines, mostly 
of German fabrication, secretly shipped overland in sections, can sacuk 
down the Golden Horn and menace Japanese ooinmerca. But neither 
jointly nor separately can these overhead and undersea fleet* perpetrate any 
damage of decisive gravity .or thwart the Imperial Navy’s delivery of the 
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Army on she mainland, where the Commissars will have to engage iti full 
strength attho end of their railway, just as the Grand Dubes ware obliged 
to do in 1901-1906. This single avenue cl ®*mmun:o-»tion. although double 
tracked, is inoro vulnerable today than it ■»< in that campa.go bcenure of 
tho threat from the sky... As it is Russia, unable to rhadmge or evrn snn'.y 
Japanese control of the ves. bol-ls her strip of the Pacific coast lino only at 
Japan's sufferance. Whenever Japan is ready to pay the prioo in m<*n. y 
and lives of an >ihjr war against Riu-a, aha con who Vladivovtook. Tho 
aerial raidrrs might m surprise raid, born Tokyo and Otaka, nn I submarine* 
might piek off a foe detached worships tn^pships and merohantmen, but 
ultimate victory o>uld ail be withhold from the rulor of the adjacent 
waters." 1 



Under such circumstance* Soviet Russia cannot expect to hold her 
own against a combined attack by Japan and Germany. If such on 
eventuality occurs and Great Britain refuses to use her fleet against 
Japan and the American Government decides not to meddle tn a Rumo- 
Japanese conflict and Prance find* horself incapable of holding Uiasia 
in the Pacific, then a Ru-so Japanese conflict may be twriou-ly harm- 
ful to Ruaaia aa was the case >o J804-ltt*5. It will also afford an 
opportunity for German expansion in Europe at the coat of Ruaaia. 

In ibia connection, it may be noted that although the British 
Government is willing to extend its support to Prunoe and Belgium 
against a German attack, it seems that it may not actively oppose 
Germany in case of a Ratso-Ger man war. This is evident from tlio fact 
that tho British Government doe* not want Russia to participate in a 
conference for Western I/xarno. although Great Britain would not 
use pressure upon France and ask her to give op her alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Sovet Russia, not being sure of British attitude, in 
case of a Russo-Japanese war or a German- Russian war or a simul- 
taneous attack by Japan and Germany, for the protection of her very 
existence msy be forced to come to an understanding with Japan, by 
recognising Japan's special position in tbe Far East. In fact there 
are indications that Soviet Russia and Japan may come to sotno 
understanding on fishery questions. leasing of oil-lands in the 
Sukhalien, etc. Such an understand mg which will make a Russo- 
Japanese war a remote possibility will minimise the possibility of a 
war in Europe ; because Soviet Risaia with a friendly understanding 
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wilb Japan, will be in a position to concentrate her forces in Europe 
while France and her allies supported by Great Britain may check 
German expansionist programme in Central Europe. 

VIII 

The prime motive behind Herr ITitler's foreign policy hu been to 
secure support of Britain, Italy and Japan against Soviet Russia and 
Franco and her allies. So far Germany has not been able to win 
British support against France. There is no reason to believe that 
Italy would support Germany, if she can make a satisfactory deal with 
Franco and Great Britain. Japan admires German efficiency j but 
Japanese statesmen know that Germany has no special love for Japan. 
All they want is to bring about a Ru>xtJapanese conflict which will 
be an asset to Germany in Europe or a 8inoJapanew conflict in which 
case Germany will be able to further her interests in China. If Japan 
can oomo to an understanding with Russia, it is expected that 
Japanese statesmen would prefer a Russo-Japanese understanding to a 
German Japanese understanding. 

If the British Government decides to support a German pro- 
gramme of weakening of Russia and Prance. then the net result will 
be strengthening of a Germany with 100,0)0,000 people iu the heart of 
Europe, Such a greater Germany will dominate Europe and become 
Britain's greatest rival. It will also moan that with the defoat of 
Russia. Jap in will become much stronger in the Pacific than she la 
to-dsy. This will menace Britain in Asia. Weakening of France and 
Russia will inevitably increase Italian power in the Mediterranean ; 
this may become a serious disadvantage to Britain. Under the circum- 
stances, it becomes clear that British foreign policy is bound to be 
Anglo-French entente supported by the United States and if possible 
cordial understanding with Japan and benevolent attiiudo towards 
Russia. Japan would welcome such a development, because it would 
pave the way for an understanding with Russia as well aa the United 
States. An Anglo French Rassian-Japanese- American understanding 
will be a tremendous factor in world peace. It will force Germany and 
Italy to fall in line with the powerful bloc. It would mean that China 
will have to come to an understanding with Japan by which the 
former will be compelled to pursue a policy which will be to Japan’s 
interest and prevent China from intriguing with any western power 
against Japan. 
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Many experts on Far Eastern affaire in the United StateB would 
suggest that expansion of Japanese influence in China and otlier paria 
of the Far East would drive American interests outside of Asia, How. 
ever ** it is not entirely in accord with actual experience to assume that 
whero Japanese control eitends in Asia tbe market for our (American) 
goods is restricted." 1 

It is the opinioo of many well-informed Americans that there is 
no reason for an American -Japanese conflict, provided we Americans 
do not continue to interfere with Japanese programme of expansion in 
Asia, which is vital for her. In an American Japanese conflict, the 
United Slate* will ultimately be tbe victor ; but it will be of no 
benefit to tbe contestants, while Great Britain. Russia and Germany 
may reap economic and political profit at the cost of United States 
and Japan. Those who are interested in furthering the cause of peace 
in the Pacific should carefully consider the following advice of far- 
sighted American naval experta 

'• let us eoncera ourselves no more with Japan in Manohuria 
than Japan conoerned herself with us la. for example, Panama T,*t 
us Isava Japan alooe m Asia as she will leave us alone in the 
Americas. Let us (most radical of all thoughts) mind our owo 
business.'* » 

There is not the least doubt that the Japanese Government is 
determined to settle all qoeatiooa involving 8inoJapene*o disputes, 
even if it may mean a war. Japan knows well that neither Great 
Britain nor the United Statee will risk their navies now in attacking 
Japan in tbe China Sea. Soviet Rossia cannot and will not go to war 
with Japan jost to aid China, because if she becomes involved in a war 
with Japan, then Germany may attack her in Europe. Ilowcver 
these very powers which may not be able to aid Chins in a conflict with 
Japan might encourage China to resist Japanese demands and fight 
Japan. It is however very donbtfal that China will be able to defeat 
Japan single-handed. A SiooJapaneae war will hurt Japan and China 
and destroy all possibilities of mutual understanding between these two 
neighbours and Asiatic Powers. In a real Sino Japanese understand- 
ing and friendship lies the real salvation of China and security of both 
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China and Japan and durable peace in the Pacific. It is to be hoped 
that the Japanese Government would be able to assure China, through 
adoption of moderate attitude, 90 that the Governments headed by Mr. 
Hirou and Marshall Chiang Kai Shck will be able to accomplish what 
many people think to be impossible— settlement of the present 8 ino- 
Japanese dispute without a war and by cementing SinoJapanese 
friendship — for their own good and for the furtherance of the cause of 
the world peace. 




INDIA'S CONNECTION WITH THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS. 

BT VOI8I CHANDRA BO*. U.A., MI.D. 



rnBB Covenant of the League of Nation* was nude an integral part 
I of the Treaty of Peace which «u signed at Versailles after the 
conclusion of Ihe Great War Tbia was done on tbe insistence of the 
late President Woodrow Wilson. He was convinced that this intimate 
connection between the League and tbe Treaty would be of boncfit 
to both. The lingua would be an excellent and potent instrument 
for settling some of tbe complicated problem* that might arise out of 
the Treaty. On the other hand there would be greater chance of its 
acceptance by the different state* of the world if it were made part 
and parcel of tbe Treaty. Accordingly at a Plenary Meeting of the 
members of the Peace Conference, a Leagoe of Nation* Commission was 
aot up and it was entrusted with the duty of both settling the principles 
which would underlie this organisation and actually drafting the 
Covenant. Of thi* Commission Wilson himself was the chairman and 
it consisted of two representative* of each of tha Groat Powers and 
one representative each of fire small power*. Tbo Covenant thus 
drafted and ratified by the Conference berame the first chapter of 
the Treaty of Peace. 

India had taken not an insignificant part in tbe great struggle and 
made considerable sacrifice in tbo allied cause. 80 although she was 
not a sovereign stale and not even a self-governing Dominion, she was 
invited at the instance of Great Britain to participate in the Versailles 
Conference. Two delegates were chosen on behalf of her people in 
the persoa of His Highness tbe Maharaja of Bikaner and tbe late 
lord Binba. They represented this coontry in tbe Conference, not as 
a dependency of Great Britain but as a separate and distinct entity. 
None of them were members of the League of Nations Commission 
and had consequently no band io the creation of the League and the 
drafting of its Covenant. But they put their signatures to the Treaty 
of Versailles and thereby assoaated their country with tbo League 
So although the League is really an association of self-governing 
coontriw, India, withont being folly autonomous and self-governing, 
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became still a member of this body by virtue of her membership of 
the Versailles Conference. In fact she has been on the League only as 
an original member. In case she now secedes from this organisation, 
she cannot be associated with it again until her political status is 
recognised by the world at fully autonomous. 

The connection thus established between India and the League 
has never been prized by her people. I; has in fact been unpopular 
from the start. It was unfortunate that just at the time that the 
League was constituted and India was first associated with it, this 
country was in the throes of a great nationalist upheaval. Every 
institution with which the British were intimately connected was then 
suspect in the eyea of the Indian people. The League was no excep- 
tion to thia rule. Secondly aa pointed out in the previous paragraph, 
India was included in the Versailles Conference and was subsequently 
associated on that score with the League only at the instance of Great 
Britain. Thia had a deleterious effect on Iho public mind in thia 
country. It was forgotten that the accession of India to the I’eiioo 
Conference redounded rooaidcnbly to her national proitige and her 
membership of the Leaguo augmented her national Mat us. It was 
only taken for granted that not for the benefit of India but for some 
imperialistic design and some deep ulterior objoct of Great Britain 
that bin Majesty's Government had thought it necessary to bring 
India into the League. 

The prejudice thus created at the start was not only not removed 
with the inarch o( time but gradually thickened in the uutid of the 
people of thia country. Several causae combined to bring about this 
effect. For tho first ten years of the League's life there wa» no 
organisation of any sort in India, which could disseminate among the 
intellectual classes proper information as to the great experiment at 
Geneva. If the League early opened an office in India and gave 
through it the necessary publicity regarding its position, aims oud 
ideals and actual activities in different branches, much of the prejudice 
which bad been formed against it might have possibly been sloughed 
off. Secoudly, the League was asked to underUko do work in India 
which might appeal to public imagination. A loan was raised for 
Austria and the post-war reconstruction of that slate was undertaken 
under the auspices of the League. To China it sent out a committee 
to investigate into its educational organisation and offer expert 
advice on the sabject to its authorities. If similar spectacular work 
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could be done by the League for thi* country, it would have acquired 
some prestige in the eyes of the Indian people. The League was 
again settling in its own way the problem of minorities in some 
of the states of Europe. If tbe communal problem of India 
were referred to the League and if it were actually nettled accord* 
ing to its enunciated principles, tbe attitude of tho people of 
India would have considerably changed towards Geneva. Their 
confidence in the League would have beea inspired and their 
attachment to it would have been strengthened. It is not in human 
nature to become really aitacbed to an organisation which keeps us, 
for one reason or another, in the cold shade of neglect. Even then 
possibly the Indian people would have looked with admiring eyes 
towards Geneva if the League really succeeded in tbe mission for 
which it vroi mainly established. If it coold enforce peace and afford 
•territorial integrity to great and email states alike,' it would have 
certainly done a signal service to tbe cause of civilisation and m 
such it would bare gained tbe confidence of tbe Indian public as well. 
The people here would have thought it worth while to remain associa- 
ted with on organisation which hid each snccese toita credit, although 
it might not have been of any direct and immediate ose to thomselves. 
But such success waa not forthcoming. Tbe League failed to protect 
weak states from the cupidity of imperialistic powers and its prestige 
in consequence reached the lowest ebb 10 Europe iteelf. It could not 
therefore be expected that it would attain popularity in India. 

But although there are ample reasons why tbe League of Nations 
should not strike tbe imagination of our people, still it is rather very 
difficult to account for the crusade which has been declared against it 
by a section of tho public. Of late attempts have been made to bring 
prestnre to bear upon the Government of India in order that it might 
notify its determination to withdraw from tbe league. In the last 
Simla session of the Council of State a long discussion took place on 
the subject and tbe trend of tbe speeches made on its floor was gene- 
rally to this effect. Whenever again tbe subject oomee in for discus- 
sion in the columns of tbe newspapers and periodicals, the writers 
almost invariably demand the withdrawal of India from the 
League. The chief argument with which tbe demand is support- 
ed is that the League has failed in its mission. It is true no doubt 
that in tbe Greco Italian dispute it failed to stop tbe bombardment, of 
Corfu and the occupation of that island by the Italian forces, that in 
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the Sino-Japanete dispate over M inch aria il failed to flop the forcible 
occupation of that province by the Japanese troops, and that in the 
Italo-Abysainian dispate it failed to maintain the integrity of Abyssi- 
nia. In the last case the failnre haa been tfce most glaring and the 
roost complete. That is not because that Italy flouted on this 
occasion the authority of the League more than Japan did with 
regard to Manchuria and more than Italy herself did when abe bom. 
barded Corfu. This is really because of the fact that on this occasion 
the resources of the League were for the first time mobilised against 
the declared aggressor and this mobilisation proved to be ineffective 
and abortive. 

The failures of the League cited above are abject no doubt. But 
tliey have not adversely affected the interests of India. There ia there- 
fore no special reason why she should be ao angry as to threaten seces- 
sion from the League. If this country ia really very anxious to main, 
tain the world-peeco and protect the interest* of the weals states, that 
noble purpose cannot certainly be served by withdrawal from the only 
organisation which haa made aome effort* in this direction and has 
built up a machinery on that loarb. The League may not be in a 
position now to make war impossible or to protert in all cases the in- 
terests of the small and wesk state*. But it may ooa to it before hosti- 
lities actually break oat between one power and another that the dis- 
pute between the two ia diacuased threadbare and tho declaration of 
war ia delayed aa long aa possible. By these processes of delay and 
discussion it may even socoeed sometime# in solviog the disputes ami- 
cably. The mors there are instances of wrh auccesa the greater the 
bonefit to civiliietioo. If the league ia dissolved to-day ae a result of 
the secession of the state-members, there will be do competent organisa- 
tion left in the world for discussing disputes and delaying the outbreak 
of hostilities. Surely the Indian public does not want to bo a party 
to such vandalism. 

The second argument which supports the demand for India's 
withdrawal from the League is more plausible but not certainly more 
tound. It is pointed out that the League with all its limitations may 
have still its utility in the present-dar world, but for a poor country 
like India it is not worth while contributing a large sum every year 
in return for the doubtful services which it may reader not directly 
to India but to the world. The amonnt of India's annual contribution 
to the League is about fourteen hundred thousand rupees. Tins is 
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not an insignificant sum and India can ill afford to throw it away for 
nothing. But still there appears to be some want of proportion in 
the vehemence with which our contribution to the League lias been 
attacked. When it is known that even the expenditure on account 
of the bands of the Governor-General and G< vernora will not fall far 
short of this sum in the new regime, it need not be thought that 
finances of India will crash and the Indian peasant will suddenly become 
bankrupt only on accouul of this contribution to the League. Of course 
every attempt most be made for securing the due return for the money, 
thus spent. Aud it may be asserted that if the Government of India 
» only alert and vigilant, this return may be easily available to us. 

The Indian nation is only in tbe miking. Its development tu full 
maturity may be facilitated to a considerable extent by the sympathy 
of other nations. At present, prejudice against the Indians and their 
civilisation prevails to a surprising degree in many countries whoso 
good will it ia our interest to caltivate. Only feeble attempts have ao 
far been made to eradicate this prejudice. Geneva is now the chief 
international centre. Not only during the session of tlte Assembly 
delegates from different countries of tbe world congregate in this city 
bnt throughout the year representatives of different nations throng 
this place in one capacity or soother. It should also be noted that 
thseo delegates and agent* usually repre«eat the enlightenment and 
culture of their respective countries in sn eminent degree. If a 
nuiolier of enlightened Indians are tent ont to the League a* India’s 
representatives, they will have ample opportunity, both on public plat- 
forms tod in private perties and personal conversations, to make an 
impression upon their minds. Eron if only e few foreigners arc in this 
way impressed by tbe capacity and public spirit of Indian agents, that 
will be to small gain to this oountry. Through them the good opinion 
which they bate formed about India rnd Indians will filter to tbe 
enlightened society of their own cnontriea. People of forcigo states 
•re apt to lie prejudiced against a country about whore people they 
very often hear xtnnge stories. If, however, their representatives at 
Geneva in whose judgment they have confidence become impressed 
by Indian capacity, their prejudice may receive a check aud they may 
become less prooe than before to turn ready cars to every tale about our 
worthlessness and knavery. 

Secondly it sl-onld be always borne in mind that no nation can 
truly grow unless its members are increasingly trained in different 
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aspects of public business. In a country where the number of such 
trained men is large, its public opinion becomes enlightened and its 
public administration becomes honest sod efficient. One or the objec- 
tions to the continuance of the British element in the 8operior Civil 
Services of India is that sacb continuance deprives many Indians of 
requisite training in responsible public work. In Geneva there is 
considerable opportunity for Indians to pick up training in public ser- 
vice in diverse rapacities. As a member of tbe League India may send 
delegates to the League Assembly and these delegates may participate 
both in tbe deliberations of the plenary session as well as in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissions. Secondly, India msy be elected a mem- 
ber of the League Council and if it is so elected, its repro- 
bcutntivo on this body will bare the roost excellcut opportu- 
nity, which otherwise is not vouchsafed to us, of acquiring first-hand 
knowlodge of high politics of the world. Thirdly, Indians may he 
employed ui tbo League Secretariat as salaried servants of the League. 
The work which these employees are required to perform is usually of 
a responsible character. If some Indians are engagsd in this work, 
the higher powers of thsir mind will easily and speedily be brought out. 
Besides the atmosphere to the Geneva Secretariat haaa liberalising in- 
fluence of its own. Tbo very fact that tbe Indiao employees will be 
thrown into contact with the employeesof different other uatiouolitioa 
and will constantly bear of great problems being discussed and great 
it (fairs being talked about will open tboir eyea and ears as they can 
never be opened many centre in India. Lastly, the Indian Govern- 
uient may establish a permanent legation in Genera to keep in touch 
with the League Secretariat. The officer in charge of this legation and 
tbe members of bis staff will live in the Geoeva atmosphere, will 
study international problems at first hand and will become usefully 
trained Indian citizens. 

India ha* been associated with tbe League for the last sixteen 
years. It may be pointed out that daring this long period the training 
which the League has vouchsafed to us has been quite negligible and 
there is no knowing that the scope of such training will widen in tho 
future. In the following paragraphs, this question will be Btudied in 
some detail. It may only be pointed out here that if India has not 
gained much in this field by iu long connection with the League, 
for that the Government of India and the Indian people are largely 
to blame. The Indiao people ought to have brought pressure to 
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bear upon the Government of India and the Government of India in 
their torn ooght to have brought pressure, whenever necessary, to bear 
upon the League authoritioe. Unfortunately the Indian people in 
their blind prejudice against the League of Nations have uniformly 
been indifferent to the benefit which may be derived from this organi- 
nation. The Government of India also have reciproooted this 
indifference and have paid little attention to this question. 

The deliberative organ of the League is the Assembly. It mooli 
normally once a year though on two occasions it met a second time 
for a special purpose. The Assembly cannot be said to exercise 
supreme control over the Laagne organuation. Nor ia iU influence 
very considerable at present over international affairs. All the same, 
the Assembly is still an important body, 'ftie discussions made on 
ita floor id the plenary session are not without their offect upon the 
trend of affairs in the world. In tho six committoes of the Assembly 
again more detailed discussions ire made on international problems 
and social and economic questmus. Now all the state-members, great 
and small, have the isms statue in tbo Assembly. Each of them is 
entitled to one voto and may send not more than three delegates. As 
the number of delegates baa been fixed at the low figure of three, tho 
arrangement of sending out substitute delegates bat been resorted to. 
In the absence of a member of the mam delegation a substitute dele- 
gate may enjoy all the privileges and i.ghts of a delegate. No limit 
has been fixed to the number of toch substitutes. There ere 
•UU*« who take advantage of this opportunity and send out in all forty 
to fifty delegates, substitute delegate* and experts every year to the 
Amombly. This way they derive two advantages. The subjects 
which come in for discussion in the Assembly are numerous and intri- 
cate, and the delegates of a country cannot certainly study them 
thoroughly and do them full justice unless they are numerous in 
Dumber and are assisted by a body of experts. Secondly if the number 
of delegates and experts of a country is large, it becomes possible for 
them in private converratioDf to emphasise their viewpoints and bring 
about decisions in tbeir favour. 

Let us now look at the number and character of delegates whom 
tho Government of India sent out in different years to the League 
Assembly. The highest number of delegates including of course sub- 
stitute delegates and experts, that has ever been sent in any one year 
since 1920 is only aix. Seme eminent Indian names of course occur in 
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the list a of delegates of diilerent years and certainly some of tbe Indian 
gentlemen who visited Geneva at delegates of the Governme-nt of India 
and had opportunity of studying international affairs at first hand and 
exchanging opinions and views with the public men of other countries 
became better fitted than before for responsible work in India. But 
tbe number of Indiana who had opportunity of visitiog Geneva as 
delegates ami of |*o6ting by experience acquired in tbit capacity lias 
been so far very small. Not only the delegation of the Government 
of India lias been aiwajs very small in comparison with the delega- 
tions that are sent out by other countries but even id these small dele- 
gations non Indians have been invariably included. True, tbe 
Europeans so included may bate been at one time associated with our 
adiniuiatrution and acquired route knowledge of our needs and aspira- 
tion*. But that should not certainly cutitle them to represent India 
in a centre where of all placet she should pass aa a separate and dis- 
tinct national entity and no* aa a dependency of Great Britain. If 
again it has been strange that to the exclusion of Indians, Eurojieans 
have been chosen as members of the delegation* of the Government of 
India, it must have been stranger still that from 1920 to 1928 these 
delegation! wore invariably led by Europeans. It waa not thought 
right to entrust the leadership ol the delegation to any Indian public 
man. Thi* short- *ightcd policy was for tbe fust time abandoned in 
1929 when Sir Muh.m nvl H.biboHah was appointed the leader of the 
Indian delegation. In 1920 and 1921 Sir William Meyer who had 
retired from the Finanx Membership of the Government of India 
ami wa < then High Commiwioner for India in London was eoloctcd to 
be the chief of the delegation to Genuve. In 1922 Lord Chelmsford 
who had beeu eome time back the Governor General of India waa 
chosen to lead our delegates. In 1923 and 1924 another ex-Viooroy, 
Lord Hardingeof Pensburst, performed this responsible duty. In 1925 
Txiril Willi ngdon who had ja«t completed his two terms of Governor- 
ship in India and had no: yet been appointed Governor-General of 
Canada utilised this gap in his long career of proconsulsbip by leading 
the Indian delegation. In 19 »6. Sir William Vincent, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, wa* chosen to lead the delegates 
and in the two following years this important duty was entiuated to 
Lord Lvtton, who bad been Governor of Bengal. 

It may be pointed out that as these Eiropeans hare experience of 
Indian admin iatratioo and as they can travel at a small expense from 
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Ixwdon to Geneva, it is not unwise to cbo oat them as India's dele- 
gates. In fact to save the travelling and other incidental expenses on 
account of the delegation has become a mania with the Government 
of India. In order to curtail these expenses they have not only chosen 
Europeans and Indians residing in Great Britain or in the continent 
but sometimes they are even reported to have cboseu persons in Iudia 
who offered to travel at their own expense. Inti* contributes every 
year to the League about fourteen lakhs of rupees sud if the Govern- 
men! spend another one lakh for the travelling and incidental expense, 
of the delegates to the Assembly and the International Labour Confer- 
ence, this country may derive considerable return from tbe League. 
But instead, a pennywise pound-foolish policy is being followed. For 
the last few years expenses on aocount of the delegation to the 
Assembly have been reduced to almost nothing. In 1 #32-33 they were 
Ra. 8, Ml. in 1033-84 Rs 2,320, iu 1934-35 Re. 680 and m 1935-36 
Ra. 8,034. 

It should be brought home to :lie Government of India that by 
retrenchment in this field they are not really serving the interests of 
this country. This policy is only making Iodui's aseociation with the 
Loague ineffective and India's large annual contribution to it of no 
value to her people. It may be admitted that European gentlemen 
cboeen from time to time as India's delegate* may make one or two 
brilliant end effective speeches on behalf of this country. But tbe 
training they receive, the outlook they develop and the contact they 
succeed in making at Geneva with tbe nationals of other countries are 
of no benefit to India. Besides, as already hinted, the choice of 
Europeans as India's delegatee makes an impression on the mind of 
the representatives of other countries, which ie not complimentary to 
Indians at all. It is high time that the practice of choosing some 
plausible men from London as India's delegates is discontinued. At 
loss! seven Indians should be choeen every year as delegates and their 
substitutes. Such delegation, if sent from India, is not likely lo cost 
the lndi*n exchequer more than twenty-five thousand rupees. This 
sum is Dot a very large one and is certain to bring an ample return 

As it has been pointed oat already, tbe Assembly is not the most 
important organ of the League. Prom the very start the Council was 
marked out as its principal organ. It is to-day the oentre of the 
League machinery. It is not only a mediatory body for tbe settlement 
of international disputes but it is also tbe principal administrative 
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body of the League. “ It supervises the appointments of the Secre- 
tarial- It appoints many of the special Committees or allots their 
representation anion" lli« states It receives their reports and decides 
what action shall be taken on die n It prepares the Agenda of the 
Assembly. It is responsible for the delicate and all-important Mino- 
rities question* for winch it lias vjt up special procedure.” It need 
not he emphasised tint a country which has no seat on the Council 
cannot have much influence on the policy of the League tod the activi- 
ties it undertakes. If ludia is to derive full benefit from her connec- 
tion with the Leigna, she must secure a seat on this body. The Council 
now consist* of thirteen members of whom four are permanent and 
nine non-permanent. Tne four permanent members are Great 
Britain, France. Italy and ftmOia. Germany and Japan will also be 
entitled to peiininunt -eat* in the Council if they revert to the League. 
Among the stales which Inal at ooe time or another a nou-perraaoent 
seat in the Council .ire 'ao»da, Australia, Irish Free Slate, Chile, 
Spain, Panama, Finland, Peru, and Guatemala. China and Pereiu 
have also received ibia honour. 

Now if tho stales mennoned above could have a non-permanent 
scut in the League Council, India certainly cannot b* debarred from it 
on any reasonable ground In population, in the extent of territory, 
aud in the amount of contribution to die Iieague funds, India is 
considerably in advance of all these states except China. Of the total 
of about 1,000 unite of contributions to the League. Great Britain pays 
101 units, and Ihb contribution •• the highest India now contributes 
6.*) units. Now let us see what unita the slates which have been 
mentioned above and which have been favoured with non-pormanent 
-eat* in the Council happen to contribute. They axe us follows: 



Spam 


IM 


... 40 


Canada 


•aa 


55 


Australis 


Ms 


... 27 


Irish Fim State 


• • • 


... 10 


Finland 


• • • 


10 


Peru ... 




6 


Pansma 


• • a 


1 


Guatemala 


aaa 


1 



Now tbe states which contribute only one unit. Dot to Bpeak of 
the states which contribute more, have been favoured with a goat 
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in the Council. Bui India lua be>n left so far in the cold shade 
of neglect. For this neglect two explanation* are possible. The 
Government of India and ita delegatee to tbe Assembly have never 
shown any interest in India’s election to the Council. Among the 
British Dominions the Irish Free State first became eager for a seat in 
the Council and allowed earnest n-s* to secure this object Canada 
also made effort* and woe the trophy 5rat among aucli Dominions 
in 1927 Australia and the IrUli Free State achieved auocesa later. 
Tho other states like Panama or Chile which became members of the 
Council must have also made due effort* to secure the honour. But 
during tbe last sixteen year* India never *tood as a candidate for such 
membership and her delegate* never once pressed for it. Indifference 
bo stolid as thi* can be expected to meet with only one reward— 
neglect. It may be pointed ool of oouise that the Government of 
India never msde any effort for membership of the Council, as they 
wero almost certain that other atate- member* would ool welcome 
thia candidature. India wa« politically anil a dependency of Great 
Britain. She had been allowed to bo associated with the I^guo 
more out of courtesy than out of legitimate right. But as ahe 
bad ouoe been allowed U> enter the Uagne, "be might oonhnue ita 
Mich and oontnbute to the League foods a substantial sum every year. 
But ahe most not aspire to the membership of the Council. For it 
was certain that iu tbia capacity she would only strengthen the hands 
of Great Britain at the Council Board. 

Now it has not been tested a* to bow far this view about the 
the attitude of other states lowsrds India’s candidature fora non- 
penntraent seat in the council is correct. Even if other states wero 
originally of opinion that India would play only second fiddle to Great 
Britain. Indian dalegatee to the Assembly, if well cboseu, oould have 
changed this opinion by taking definitely an independent line of action 
in the Assembly. II other countries were convinced that the repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India did not constitute a mere sub- 
ordinate branch of the British delegation but had au inde- 
pendent policy to follow and independent views to press, 
they were not likely to persist in their opposition to Indiu’s 
candidature for a non permanent seat in the Council. Tho 
Government of India in fact ought to have done everything 
possible to help in disarming tbi* opposition and eradicating this 
prejudice of other state-members. But instead they continued to 
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m3ke such a choice of their annual delegation to the Assembly as 
lo create a definite impression that this body was really an adjunct 
of the British delegation. In the face of an tropr-ssion thus allowed 
to be fostered, it was out of the question that India would have the 
cheek to advertise her candidature for a seat in the Council. It is 
no doubt true tbit since 1939 the leadership of the dele- 
gation has been vested in an Indian. In case this policy 
is maintained and strengthened aud in case the delegation, 
wisely chosen and competently ted. is encouraged to act inde- 
pendently. the prejudice already create.! by the pusillanimity of 
pftet years may yet be lived down arid India may win the reaped 
of other nations and acquire sufficient prestige at the League. 

There is ODe subject about which tie Government of India and their 
delegates to the Assembly should heuceforward be more serious and 
up and doing than they have been hitherto. They must bring to 
bear oil tbeir influence upon the League authorities so that a sufficient 
number of Indiana may be appnniod to the offices in the Leaguo 
Secretariat. They must «ee • o it also tiwt Indians are recruited not 
nioroly to minor offlcea, but are chosen for eome of tho responsible 
posts as well. A» present eo far m we know there are only four 
Indiana employed in Geneve, l wo io its® International Labour Offieo 
and two in the League Secretariat. One of the latter is employed 
only in a junior post and lus little to do with work thut may call 
for initiative. The other three aru in coin|iar« lively responsible 
offices no doubt but they certainly do not occupy any of the key 
position* in the Secretarial. The most re*ponmble offices 

iu tho League Secretariat are those of the Secretary-General, 
two Deputy-Secretary Genera Is, three Under Secretary-Generals and 
the Directors and chiefs of the fourteen Section* among which the 
duties of the Secretarial are distributed. They might really be called 
tho key positions but in none of tbem lias an Indian been ever 
employed. The highest office which has so far been filled by an 
Indian at Geneva is that of the member of a section. So Indians 
have neither been appoint? J in sufficient number nor has any one of 
them been given a Iruely important position id the Secretariat of the 
League. This is a state of things to which India cannot certainly 
bo reconciled. 

Now the League appointments, might have been made either on the 
Bole basis of the merits and qualifications of the candidates irrespective 
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of the countries of which they were rational* or oo the basis or the 
contributions made by the different state-members to the League. 
If the first principle «>&• followed, Iodia woulJ not certainly have 
opposed it at all. She would have stood entirely on the merits of 
those of her children who ca:ne forward as candidates for the League 
offices. There are many Indians now available who would hold 
their own in any competition with the nationals of other oonntrie* 
for the most responsible otfr-ei <n the League Secretariat If agaiu 
the second principle was followed and strictly observed in all cases. 
India would not have found fault with it either. She would have 
easily and without demur conceded greater number of appointments 
to Great Britain aud Prance but would have at the same time claimed 
the share which her poaitioa in tlie lut of contributors made due to 
her. 

Unfortunately none of tbo pr.nciplea enunciated above hare 
been followed in recruiting the officer# of the Leaguo. What has 
taken place is only a scramble for the League offioee. Those Govern- 
ments which have been the most alert h«v* secured the greater 
number of office#. Recruitment on the basis of nationality has been 
followed in certain case#. But from this it is not to be understood 
that all the nations which are associated with the League have profited 
by this arrangement. This is to be understood only in the sense 
that the Great Powers and aome of the so-called secondary elates have 
divided the spoils among themaelvcs. No doubt they have been 
jealous of each other and have not allowed any one of themselves 
to have the lion's share in every wsy. Tboy have not however so 
quarrelled with one another ia to provide opportunity for other 
and less alert natioos. Early they came to an arrangement with one 
another with regard to the office* which should go to their respective 
nationals. Thus when an Englishman was appointed a# the Secretary- 
General to the League, a Frenchman was appointed the Deputy- 
Secretary-General and another French rational was given the office 
of the Director of the International Labour Office. Later on again 
when there was a change in the latter post and an Englishman was 
appointed to it. the French Government pressed by way of compen- 
sation for the recruitment of a Frenchman for the office of the 
Secretary-General to the league, which was now falling vacant. 
Accordingly M. Avenol was appointed to the most important and 
responsible office of the Secretary. General. A. an arrangement, 
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advantageous to Great Britain and France, was thus being arrived 
at, Italy became restive and snlky. But one of the posts of Under- 
secretary -General and a number of comparatively minor offices were 
found for her national* and she was appeased. Tn 1926 when 
Germany ontered the League, a number of German officials had also 
to be appointed. 

The following facts culled from a publication of 1935 will show 
how the Great Power* and one or two small or secondary states 
which the Great Powers would like to conciliate have dividod among 
themselves the most important offices in the Ijeagoe Secretariat. The 
Secretary-Genera! is a Preucbman. of the two Deputy-SecreUry- 
Uonerala one is a Spaniard and the other is an Italian, and of the 
two Dnder-Secretary-Generali one is a Britisher and the other a 
Russian. As regards the Directors of different sections and the 
members of these sections and as regards the officers with minor 
dutice and responsibilities, it is very difficult for an outsider to give 
correct information m to their nationality. The d-tsils are available, 
ie is understood, in the report of the Fourth Committee of the 
League Assembly. But strange to say while tbo reports of all other 
wminittee* aro usually available to the public, this one is a sealed 
book. It is withheld from them and ©no copy ouly is supplied to 
difforent Governments. The Government of India may, it ia Imped, 
place this report on the Ublo of the Legislative Assembly. But 
although absolutely correct figure* cannot be given, it ia understood 
that Italy has as many as thirty offices in the Secretariat allotted to 
her nationals. I am singling oat Italy only because of the fact that 
her contributions are a'mort the wno as tbe contributions of India, 
and in fairness tbo two countries should have the eaine number of 
their nationals appointed to offices in the League Secretariat. But 
actually while Italy has secured about thirty offleos including that of 
the Depnty-Secrelary-General. India has secured only four. Tbe 
contrast is certainly striking. 

It is time that the Government of India take up this question of 
India's representation in the League Secretariat in earnest. Theii 
delegates to the League Assembly should have definite instructior 
every year to raise the subject in the plenary sessions of tbe Assembly, 
in the meetings of the Committees and in private oonvexations. Ii 
this connection as well as on wider grounds, it may be advisable foi 
the Government of India to establish a permanent Legation in Goneva 
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The presence of a iiaision officer at the headquarters of the League will 
be of considerable utility to the Gorernment. Some of the slates of 
Europe including Czecho-Slovakia hare such legations in Geneva and 
India may with profit imitate their example. The establishment of a 
legation will administer at once a tone of soriousnesa to the association 
of India with the League, and will help much in changing the attitude 
of other countries towards tin* position of India in this organisation. 
It will help this country in winning a seat in the Council and securing 
her due share in the offices of the Secretariat. Much of course will 
depend upon the gentleman chosen as the liaision officer. Bat if the 
Government of India mean busmen, no drone at least will be pitch- 
forked in this responsible office . 1 

Any way it mainly depends now on the Government of India 
whether the people of this country should oontinne to be hostile to our 
connection with the League or whether they aboold learu to regard this 
connection as really honourable and helpful to u«. Nor should the 
Indian people regard the League busmen as the business of the Gov- 
ernment of India alone. They should regard it as their own and do 
everything constitutionally possible to derive proper benefit from our 
association with the League and due return for our large contribution 
to ita funds. 

1 «mos »Kw artists ™ Is l re*. « ku Ims kao*« ik.i Mr. C. O. Biswas wKo wss s 
■ehattats Jetsgs!* la ‘V« It* Ast*nk»f nasdlh* (jjootlos of 1c tit's ur'Mont.Lion 




Jit (toorne and Abroad 



N«« King to lUU India Next W Infer 

Considerable interest is shown in King George's programme in the 
forthcoming year. There is much diseufeioo as to what degree his Majesty 
would carry uut ihc programme previously echeduled for King Edward. 
Thera are strong grounds for the hope (bat the Kioe may visit India 
next winter in place of hit brother He will naturally be accompanied by 
the Queen. 

It is hoped that besides holding Durbar at Delhi their Majesties may 
be able to tour India. Tbeir Mate .ties' visit is likely to be invested with all 
the panoply of alate tour by the King Emperor. 

Martial Lae la Chlaa 

The Government leaders met hurriedly to discuss the grave situation 
nt Sian Fu. It ia understood that the immwhaM cauae of the mutiny wa. 
the order issued by Chi any Kai-sbek transferring eertain troops beoause they 
fraternised with the Communists. Chang Haoib.Lu.ng in a telegram pro 
posea an alliance with the Soviet against Japan and urcoa the dissolution of 
the ‘dictatorship.* 

According to reports from Shanghai Chang llsueh l-iang demands 
immediate military operations against Japan, the restoration of Manchuria 
and tho recognition of Commutnsm The Notional Gotornmenl is *aid Ui 
huro replied asking for the immediate release of Chiaog Kai-shek whereafter 
they will discuss the demands. 

Tho Pan Aiasrkan Cenfo/sne* 

Mr. Cordel Hull told the pres* that tho Pan-American Conference would 
be asked to agree to the proposal providing for a conference for consultation 
and collaboration between the 31 American Republics in the event of a 
menace to peace in the American continent from any source cilber within 
or without. Mr. Hull believed that the proposal was the strongest guarantee 
for peace Americans ever had and afforded a valuable oxnmplo to 
other countries. 

Psaoa Part slgasd. 

A Pan-American Peace Pact has been aigned by tbe nations represented 
on tho Congress It now awaits ratification by parliaments of the 
signatory count net. Article 1 provide* that when the peace of the 
American Republics ia menaced, all tbe Sooth American Governments, who 
ire signatories to the Bn and Kellogg Pact or the Conciliation 1 rcety of 
1W3, will be bound to consult tboae Republ.cs w.th the object of promot.ng 
peaceful co-operation. 

Article 3 provides that in the event of war between America and ctber 
nations the signatories to the Pact w-.il be bound immediately to begin 
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mutual consultation in order to clarify tbo obligations appertaining to the 
pacta mentioned ahove. In the even: of a war outside menacing the pc-act 
of America the consultations will U widened to determine the method of 
permitting the American Republics to cooperate eventually, if they bo 
desire, in action tending to safeguard peace on the American continent. 

The American Government* declare that no nation has any right to in- 
terrene either directly or indirectly in the internal or external affair* of any 
other nation. Any violation of this article will lead to immediate oonsulta- 
tions between the other nation* with the aim of providing a pacific 
solution. 



Britain’* Debt la USA 

The British Government is ready to reopen the diseuarion whenever 
circumstances warrant tbo hope of a satisfactory n-sult. This is the purport 
of the reply to the note from the United State* preventing a statement of 
the British debt and expressing willingness to discus, any proposal* regard- 
ing payment of the debt. 

Spain’s Apyasl. 

Tho United Kingdom ’a * profound disappointment that the Nun-Inter- 
vention Agreement waa not more fully observed ' was expressed by Lord 
Cran boron at the League meeting to ooasidor 8pain*a appeal. Lord 
C’riinbome said that the forces cf both parties in Spain wer® being augment- 
ed from foreign sources to a degree *1 ch had assuraod alarming propor- 
tions. The British Oovsrnment ccnddervd that the mmntonnooo and strict 
enforcement of thu polioy of non- intervention mutt play an essential part in 
limiting and shortening the war. 

MaSlstlan net ucnmH bf Italy sad Pwts»I 

It » officially announced that Iuly baa replied to tho Anglo-French 
proposals of mcd.atioo in the Spanish civil war. It is behaved that the 
reply is discouraging. It is stated tbs’ Germany has replied in identical 

Portugal’s reply to tbe Anglo French proposals of mediution in Spain 
wa» handed over to tb.- British and French ambassadors at Lisbon It is 
understood to be of a negative character 



Csraaaj'i lulled. 

.Iho Ocrmon reply to tbe Franco- Br.tiah proposals for mediation in 
bpa.n which «u handed over to tbe British and French ambassadors 
declares that Germany is ready to support all measure* arming at the resto- 
ration of peaceful conditions in Spain and pretention of the spread of the 
rW* to other parts of Europe and if other Governments believe that 
they can make concrete proposals for mediation. Genniny would bo ready 
to co-operate in examining them. Germany regret* that other Govern- 
mvnts have not supported her de.ire. Volunteers are going to Spain and 
Germany consider* that tho abandonment of either direct or indirect inter- 
vent. on must b- > handl'd a* a single problem Germany by her recognition 
of the National Government indicated that tbe saw no other factor in Spain 
who could cla.rn to help the Spanish people m view of tbe brutalities of the 

tatSLELr' ' i,b *“• *«» «*•— 
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PNlwtloo of MonaaeaU «urf Wort, of Art in Una of W« ud CM Strife. 

The idea put forward at tbc last League of Nation*- Assembly for the pro 
Uction of historical and artistic m'Dun »nt* in tac of w»r wua carried h Step 
further ut a recent session of the lhrector's Committee of tbc Intcrnationil 
Museums Oifcoc. This Committee considered the problem of the protection 
of such monument*, in connection with the present event, in Spain, 
ftofessorde Visacber, of Louvain University, widely known na an authority 
on international law, gave an opinion cn the legal situation. while the 
Secretariat of ihe International Museum* Office, an agency of the League's 
Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. submitted a report containing the 
results of previous atudieu on this subject. 

la the particular case of Spain, the Committee learned that esrcntisl 
precaution, had already been taken in several places in accordance with 
the measure* recommended for tbo protection of rational artistic and 
cultural property. The Director*' Committee expressed the liope that the 
Spanish authorities would continue to take all ncccvaary »Up* fer the pre- 
servation of objects bearing witness to the greatness of t hut country. It 
sttached great importance to the help that may be obtained from public 
opinion in Bpuin itsed and trusted that the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation would use ita authar.ty and moral indue oco to ensure that 
regard was paid to their recommendation. 

Disarmament Bureau 

The Third Ccmmittceof tbc Assembly (Disarmament) was conatituted 
bj tbc seventeenth Assembly, and mil for tbc ^ first t n « since 11*31 . owing 
to l be work on arms reduction which had been undertake* by the Con- 
fsrccco during Ihe intervening years. 

After several meetings devoted to a general diaouaeion of the present 
position of nrmameota in tbv world, an 1 particularly thu relation of thin 
question to tbo existing political situation, the Ataimbiy decided, on tbo 
racommcndaticn of ita Ihird Committee, to pun.ua and intensify tbo 
efforts made to rrduoo armaments and to convoke the Bureau of tbo 
Conference at the moat opportune date. It roqueted the Council to 
communicate to the Government* of tbc ccuntne* represented on the 
Disarmament Conference the Minutes of its discussion*. The President of 
the Council was authorised, after consulting his colleague*, to summon 
the Bureau of the Conference aa soon as be was able to do so, and in any 
case bofere tho ond of 193fl. 



rHsMiulaaU.il of UafM tnfcemUl.o 

The rapid contemporary development of the technical means of dis- 
seminating information and ihe desirability of developing a closer mutual 
understanding between nations, icd the seventeenth Assembly to set on 
foot a plan whereby detailed suggestions would be made to the next 
Assembly in regard to the spread of information concerning tho work of 
the League of Nations and of information to be utilised in the cause of 
peace. 

The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation and the 
Secretary -General were invited to study the question and make appropriate 
auggetiens m thia direction. 

The Reform «f the League. 

The speeches in the Assembly of the League showed as wido vaiia- 
lions of opinion on the reform of the League as did the previous not« 
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sent in by a number of Gcveinmecte. Here were many proposals fcr 
strengthening tbe League's machinery to prevent war by stating explicitly 
that tbc vote* of the Psities should not be counted in any measure* 
dee ded u| i n under Articles 10 and 11 of the Covenant. The desire was 
al*o expressed by revcral State* to find *rmc mean* of using the facilities 
(tovided by Article 19 of the Covenant fordiseweing and recommending 
changes in the interaoticnal atelva quo. Vita* on tbe obligation to aever 
all economic relations with and, if necessary, lo take military action 
uga-nst, a breaker of tbe peace varied all the trsy from the proposal to 
strike out ths obligation to suggestions for atrengthrning and clarifying 
it by interpreting or amending the Covenant or by separate treaties baa.-d 
on Article* 10 and 16 of tha Covenant. Behind this issue again was the 
question of w hether the obligations of the Covenant should ba reduoeil 
in tbe hope of attracting to the League Bute* that bad left it. or wheth. r 
—a* M. Litvinov put it -it waa batter to have a non universal League 
with principles rather than a universal League without principle* and sale 
for aggressors. 

The Assembly decided to aet up a Committee of twenty eight members 
including all tbe fifteen members of tbe Council, to di-euss and make 
proposal* about all tbe various plana and suggestions submitted by Govern 
mint*. 




gTeros anb Micros 



[X montCy record of Nits cod fitui r e'ztinj Ic Cultvel and Academic ImitiMiom, 
,to<U o*d motcmcoU of India and eaUida.) 

Indian Salsnes Confr'is 

Lord Rutherford, it U understood, has accepted the offer to preside over 
ibe Joint 8es*ion of the lodan Science Ccngreea Association witb tbo 
Diilish Association to b« hold in Calculi* in January. 1937. to celebrate Ike 
Jubilee of the former body. 

EduUiM In Berra 

That an Education Act co-ordinating tho whole educational system of 
the country was desirable, is one of lb« observations cJ the Burma Chamber 
of Coinaieroo on the report of the Vernacular and Vocational Education 
Committee. 

The Chamber, however. was doubtful whether a Board of Education 
would serve any useful purpo** and whether n practice Ministers, other 
than the Education Minister, would have time to deal with educational 
matters It was suggested that if such s Board were constituted, the 
Finance Minister should always he a member of It. 

Tho Chamber approved of ihe Cominituw. ’a recommcndationa for com- 
pulsory attendance alter voluntary enrolment in ckmcntary schools until 
geuvrsl compulsory education becomes practicable. The Chamber alio 
approved of the proposal to raise the rntmnoo age of tho University from 
10 to 18 . 

Dr MmUmmI's Visit to la<ta akaadoM* 

It is now definitely learnt that the proposed visit to India of Madame 
Montessori who was appointed reader by Calcutta University to deliver a 
course of lecture* on her well-known system of education, has been practi- 
cally sbsndoned. 

The secretary of the Montettori 8ociely io London states that it has 
not been possible to arrange for Dr. Moatcsson'e viait to India and that her 
proposed course has to be indefinitely postponed. 

The Calcutta Corporation too proposed to utilise hex servioos in rrorgani- 
sing the system of training prevalent in primary schools of this city. 

Usknew Uiitwiltf 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred on Sir J. P. 
Srivastava. Minister of Education, U. P.. Kai Rajeshwar Bali and Mr. C. Y. 
Chintnmani (Editor. The Leader of Allahabad), ex-Ministers of Education, 
U. P., h| the Convocation of the Lucknow University at which his 
Excellency tho Governor presided. 

Mr. Chintamani had intimated to ihe Vice-Chancellor his inability to 
accept the degree. 
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AlModU Educational Conference 

The 12th All-India Educational Conference will be held under the 
auspices of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations at Gwalior, 
under the pms«<l«*nuhip of Pandit Iqbal Sarain Gurtu, Vioe-Chanoellor, 
Aliahabad University. 

The Conference will work through the following sections which will hold 
their sesaions in group* and will proem their conclusion* before the gcnoral 
session. . — (I) Childhood and home education. (2) Primary rural education, 
(3) Secondary education. (4) University education. (5) Adult education, (6) 
Vocational education, (7) Ex ami nation*. (3' Eduction*! experiment, research 
rnd training of teachers. (!*) Health and physical education, (10) Interna- 
tionalism ani peace, (11) Moral and religion* education The discussion in 
the general sessions will not only include the conclusions presented by the 
section moetings but will largely oentre round the burning probloms of 
modern educational adjustment. 

Edccatioxai, Exhibition. 

An All-Gwalior state educational exhibition will be held in this connec- 
tion. The exhibition committee aoli.it the oo-ofvration of all iotertaUd in 
oducation in making the exhibition a success. It will be lira endeavour of 
the committee to so organise the ethibitioo «s to make it srrve not only the 
teacher but also tho n n-ie icbrr by demonstrating through the exhibit* what 
madnfu educational outlook uods to ie m an Indian Suss. 

A Hue U* of RaSlo 

The Soviet Inatitute of Reeeareh has recently taken up the quoition of 
the heating efloct of Ukra-ahort radio wave# specially in the working of 
wood to shorten tha process ami improve the quality of drying Tho build- 
era of radio transmitter! were acquainted with the lira ting effect of these 
waves sod hu in fact, in order to avoid fire risk*, restricted tho choioe of 
*ood». for incorporation in such equipment such a* aerial transformers, 
jigera and vo on The ides for drying purpoio* is quite novel and iho 
arrangement incorporates to Mediator radiating at between 100,000 to 
210.000 kiloeycles. Plan* for the conalroctlnn of aeraiindustrinl planta are 
being made by the central administration of the Soviet timber tnduatry and 
it is exp-cted that the plan will be in working order next year. This 
metb>l of drying is being applied by the Skorokli >1 shoe factiry of Lenin- 
gral for brick mould* used in tbs production of U.f* and the institute of 
industrial construction it attempting to quickly dry out newly built houses 
iilsu by the same method. As one could gather from the reports, tho 
arrangement is quite ample. Thia work in the Soviet Russia will be 
watched with great deal of interest by oloctre-teoboiciaos. 

P. N. Ghosh 



It serration for CklMree » G.rour.j 

As early as the sixtica in the last century. Garden Asiociations were 
established on the outskirts of large German towna, with the object of 
combining together ail email garden proprietor*. These associations took 
She name of *• Schreber." the Leipzig doctor, who is known as the founder 
of tho small garden enterprise. For a small annual rental, the authorities 
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offered land on the borders of largo cities everywhere throughout the 
oounlry. This land is divided up into innumerable lota of various sizes, 
neragtof about 6O0 aq. met. each, and gives a large nuinher of Omnan 
families an opportunity of seeking recreation during the week-end, cultivat- 
ing a plot of ground themselves, and taking an acme part in the production 
process. The Schreber associations have lately tried to acquire their 
ground by purchase, so that their members c*n be sure of retaining once 
for all the cultivated areas. Amidst these flourishing gardens, there are 
small places of recreation for the young. These were originally erected 
by the members of the Schreber assoc at ion for their own children. The 
sisacistion set aside a place for this purpose on its own ground, built tho 
necessary accommodation rooms, and supplied the furniture. Kitchens, 
washing- rooms, and places for laying down sprang into existence, and 
merry-go-rounds and ewitch-backa were either purchased or given as 
presents. A Punch-and Judy ahow for rainy days was never forgotten, 
and of course tbero was o large sand-box for the children. A pump was 
also put up. and now the children could romp about to their heart's 
oootent. These day -home* for children owe their existence to the personal 
initiative of the Schreber members. Tbsy were built gradually by the 
g ord«ners in their leisure time, and were under the management of their 
Aiiocifttioot. 

A paid female Kindergarten teacher ie tho geooral superintendent, 
sod she is helped in her work by several male sod femalo assist nnls. In 
th« kitchen then is the " cook.” who prepares the milk orcoooa according 
to tho children's title, end brings them their midday meal. This is 
contained in large sealed cans, and brought from a community-kitchcn 
by Ibe milkman, free of ohargs. She and h«r assistants do tho wathiog-up 
sad are ruspnuiblc for keeping tba rooms clean. 

The children turn up in large numbers about 8-SO «.m. Th-y are meb 
by a female assistant ut a oerta n point in the suburbs, and taken back 
them in the ov. nng between & and 0 r.u. The oolony i« under permanent 
medical suporvison. and a sanitary officer is at all times available. The 
occupants of the bom« are ma nly school-children. who in this any am 
able to -peod tbeir holidays to the benefit of thoir health. Somu of them 
put on as mu h as eight pounds m weight in a fortnight. 

The parents of tho children ooly have to defray part of the cost*. 
The Youth and National-Socialist Public Welfare Departments give a large 
number of scholarships for pewr children and give largo contributions lo 
ensure that the children get the right food and are under expert 

npervMoD. 

MouUon In tbs Otrmaa Lsboor ftrrvlt*. 

In many states attempts have been made to create a Labour Service. 
Bulgaria started, and the United States, Poland. Norway and othere followed : 
none of these, however, can be compared in any way with tho German 
Labour Service. The former were all attempts to combat unemployment 
*nd arose out of the difficulties of present-day life, but the German 
Labour Service was baaed oo an ideal, and is quiie differently constructed 
from those of other countries. In the first place, it was bora of a burning 
desire to unite all the elements of the German people, to creato a firm 
community which, according to natiooal socialist ways of thinking, can 
alone guarantee the future of the German nation through good times 
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The future of the nakioo, it ii considered, iota not depend upon a 
solution of the home and foreign problems of the present time during the 
lifetime of the present generation. It is far more likely to depend upon 
whether the nation is capable of forming now a community determined 
to overcome class distinctions and mi*undcrst ending, so that a basis may 
be given for the continued unity of thr R<:cb. This m.ans the complete 
setting aside of old conditions under which ’be po pie lived in their separate 
classes, conditions and oonf«?adoo«. without being sufficiently aware of tbs 
common fate of the whole nation, sod one of the moat important comer, 
stonrs of the whole structure is the new Labour Service. Work performed 
by all in common is to be the source from which the nation may cooti- 
nooualy draw for re nforcemrnt The German Labour Service ia. therefore, 
faced with the educational task of imparting to those who enter it the 
national socialist well antehaeung. The a.m of this stale political education 
ia to see to it that these essential* which led Gerroaj y back to freedom 
may never again be !o»t. 

Tbl* brief outline will be sufficient to abow that these great aims and 
objects are not to be achieved by means of schoolroom methods. This 
education has. indeed, nothing to do with intelloet and with examinations: 
it ia intended to form character, and it is to character that it make* its 
appeal. It must not bo forgotten that in tbs Labour Service, probably 
for the first time, all clawtaa arr brought together under exactly the same 
conditions and are given thr same work to do The task of imparting 
to all these various types the nainoal socialist outlook would almost 
certainly be boynod the powers of tbs average school master. A lander Is 
Beaded to do this Furtherin' re. the Labour Service S'oks to bring p»plo 

3 ro work for the community and not to thnk only of an individual aalf. 

e result is: they develop a great spint of ooinradesbip. while materially 
they produce fruitful field, end gardens co ims of hitherto barren soil. 

Part of the Labour Service time ia spent in listening to state- political 
lectures sod instruction. Tbo young workman is shown what his eervioa 
of honour moon, to the nation as a whole, and overy endeavour is made 
to bring to his undemanding a sense of what national socialism has 
brought not only to other* but to himself, who is now ahle to work in 
peaci and honour AH that is being done is for tbo good of tho state, 
which belongs to him. sod for which he. too. carries responsibility. 

In considering the subject of this .tale politioal eduoatioc. it must 
also not be forgotten that ia a community a, utterly diversified the appeal 
■nq<t« must vet be equal. In a single Labour Camp may be met young 
workmen who here never set ns a- w. paper and other, who have Studied 
K Tb -"“*y be some wbo used a railway 

for lh- first tune m their lives when they travelled to the camp, and 
others who have been ail over the world. The loader, however, must 

null not employ methods that have not 

SKSSSST «r « -II »•■■■ 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL POLICY SINCE 1*31 



Iho abandoning of free trade was an energetic attempt to remedy the 
adtersc of trado which, in combination with the illiquidity of dobtor 
counlr.ee, had forced England cfl the gold standard. It ia true that the 
first protectionist kgisluton. the Horticultural Dutiea Act in 19TI, dealt 
with farm commodities. But this waa of minor importance because the 
Act covered mainly food luxunea. The Import Duti.s Act of 1082 imposed 
on all com mouitiea— industrial and agricultural alike— a tar.fl of ten per 
cent, ad valorem. This waa the definite farewell to free trade. But oven 
then moat of the important food products, particularly wheat, were excluded. 
Only after the Ottawa empire agreement later jx 1932 were dutiea put on 
these commcdities, assuring the empire states of preferential tariffs for their 
agricultural produce. It ia a plausible view that the dominating interest 
of England at Ottawa lay in stimulating the demand for her industrial 
exports by offering to the dominions and tbo rest of the empuv a preferen- 
tial right on the market of the mother country. There is no autarchy 
ideology behind the Acte, nor cTen the thought of deliberately promoting 
the growth of the domeetio output, aa for oxampi., in Germany. 

Tbo corner-stone of Mr. Elliot's farm policy was the Agricultural 
Marketing Aou. one in 1031 and two in li©8 Tbo conception of farm 
relief through murksting legislation is derived from the idea that tbo 
individual farmer who sella lien product, in the tnditicnal manner 
loses a part of bia fa.r .ham in the oonsumpliem price through a Jack of 
organuation in the aupply and a lack of oo-ordination in the cuulity, 
pecking and tuning of ahipmaota. An adjustment of aupply and demand 
by means of -marketing schemes" ia intended to do away with conditions 
of surplus, cut-tbroet competition, undesirable disorderly competition 
between wholesale lots of standardized imported produoe and primitive 
small lots of domestic produce, and internal competition in domestio 
produce itself. 

For the marketing of a certain agricultural product a scheme may be 
submitted to the Minuter of Agr^jullure and Fisheries by persons such os 
are substantially represents' ive of those who produoe the product in the 
area to which the scheme is applicable. These persons may represent only 
a minority of those concerned, since the quantity of the products to be 
marketed bu to be considered. The term "marketing” covers, besides 
the actual sale, the grading, packing, atoring. adapting for sale, tnouring. 
advertising end transporting of the regulated product, and converting it 
into other commodities. The schemes mar apply to all of Great Britain 
or to any part thereof. They are administered by a board which is 
elected by the registered producers sed stands under the supervision of 
the minister. A schema may provide for the ceiermizutian of the quantity 
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of the regulated product that may be sold by any registered producer. 
Moreover th6 marketing board* bare • tat u lory power to nt pricas "below, 
at, or above” which a producer may sell tbe product, although they have 
do statutory power to 6s the price at which a wholesale dealer sella to a 
retailer or a retailer to a consumer. 

The Act of 1931 grants to producer* the power of monopoly control 
over the *ale of the whole produet. It i* up to the farmers whether or not 
they used thi* power. The Act* of 1933 bestow on the farmers additional 
power* to restrict produ-nion and to oootrol import* by quota, provided 
that a marketing scheme exist* for the particular commodity. 

Thi* legislation is a chapter in the history of English agriculture which 
may be tilled ' experiment in cartel ixi ng «gnoul lure." S i far the experi- 
ment has ha I very unuqiil r-.ulu. Th> %ehe no lor bops u a real carte! 
exercising a ocnplsto control of produ.Uoo. eel. and prioe. The verv 
important milk teneme, on tbe otaer hanl, it simply a price cartrl which 
does not interfere with production, processing or sale*. Tbu potato scheme 
involves nothing more then a nora a«l ro.uicti n on oew i.oreoge by the 
imposition »f « levy which i* *o low that it dor* not pre«eut expansion. 
The market supple is regi.la'wl by decidm.- the proportion of small potatoes 
which have to be kept on the farm, a metbol which was u»ual in the tier- 
m n seed pita to ma-lcct. Oa the bacon market the scheme h*s e»tabl'*bed 
a formula price system and m ud«J contracts, but it does not control the 
aupply. 

For a comparative surrey it is a gnifleant that tbo power* given tho 
farmer are v-ry wide, and that the board of producer* can make regulations 
an I foroe all the prod'tcar*. including the disaeotora, to ooraply with 
tnom. It is worth noting also that all the sob-mo* in operation now 
were established in Iha rush of the dr.vo up to 1933, sod that since then 
no new scheme has been put into op*ratioo. Attempt* to start sebemo* for 
beef and eggs have to far proved unsuccessful. 

In June 1935 Major A. >V. Street, who ha* been in charge of tbe 
marketing reorganization efforts of the government since their beginning, 
reviewed tbe entire system -before tbe confrrrnce of ngriculturul org.inzcr* 
held *t Cambridge. He stated that there bas been three years’ experience 
with organited marketing for bop*, two years' for milk, pig* oua b.con, 
and on* year for potatoes. Answering some critics of the schemes, b« 
stated: "Agriculture bas, in fact, been singled out from industry,— 

singled out to receive the privilege of monopoly power* from the State such 
as have, aa yet, been granted to no other .nduairy, except the oosl mining 
and herring industrial. Fanner* bare already a complete monopoly of 
the milk supply— the most important single foodstuff in tbe country." 
He quoted Sir R «bert Greig, the former bred of tbe Department of Agricul- 
ture for Scotland, m having written : "Every political party now agree, 

that the principle of the Marketing Acts in aome form or other i« part of 
a permanent policy. It ie no longer conceivable that market ng will revert 
to the old time billing, and that producer* will oontmue to accept the 
axiom that any one can make money out of farming after the product leave* 
the farmer’s hands. The Marketing Acta are the equipment for a great 
experiment in the possibility of f*rm*-rs organizing their industry themselves 
with due regard to the interests of the consumers. If tbo experiment 
succ-fld* it may postpone indefinitely such drastic change* in the structure 
of agriculture a* those which are taking place in SoTiet Russia. If it fails, 
not lees but more control will be inevitable." These view* are cited not a* 
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the average opinion of the British public — which they certainly are not— 
but a* a good indication of ho* those feel about thp improvements attempt- 
ed for agriculture who have been directly concerned with them — Karl 
Brandt in Social Heitarek. 

Basov Kcm.vb 8auab 



THE ECONOMICS OP SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Social insurance ia eaeentially a hraoch of iasoranes buaincaa. Funds 
mentally speaking, we have to deal with the problem* of premia, fund, 
and benefits. In other words, the question here it that of insurance com- 
panies private or governmental, ordinary or privileged, managed l»y 
workingman's trade uuioct or otherwise, voluntary or compulsory. 

In the aeoend place, aocial insurance u aocial as contrasted with in- 
dividual. We encountrr here the problems (1) aa to who pay the premie 
for the insured and (2) aa to how many persons arc considered to ho 
insured from tha standpoint of the benefits m spite of the fact that the 
premium is paid by or ra&Oer for one insured. 

Both these aspwris of aocial insurance remain jet to bo taken up 
seriously in India. First, the business aspect hat lx long escaped the 
attention of insurance companies. It baa. besides, failed u yet to command 
llm enthusiasm of workingmen's orjamittioas and movements. 

In regard to the second oooaidonslioo, namely, the "sooial" aspect 
uIsj, India has nardlv y«t risen to the very consciousness of the new wage- 
ideals involved in the psjmeot of the premium by the employer and the 
state for the workingman or the employee. Nor can In lie null realise the 
now conception* relating to the staadarl of living and sfflcicnoy, euch ua 
tbn enjoyment of benefit* not only by the inaured but by tbo insured’* rela- 
tives also implies. 

The countries euch ee have been used to eooial insurance legislation for 
sumo bog time and ia an extensive manner have naiurallj advanoed fur in 
the line of insurance compsoire. They are equally wall equipped with 
strong labour movements. On the other hand, the employer, in Ibcs* 
countries have got used to consider the prevalent wage-lev.U to bo much 
too low for the employee, aod the premia as really ".unplomootur, 
wages. Besides, in three counlrire the wagea earned by tbo individual 
workingmen are being koyed up to the levels high enough for 'family 
maintenance" by means of bensfiu enjoyablo not only by tbo insured but 
by the insured 'a fam’ly as well. 

Society, constituted aa it is today, comprises two classes of needy 
pereons. First come those who are conventionally known by the vague 
category, the poor or the destitute. Secondly, come all the wage -i-arner. 
aul salaried men and women in diverse occupations, who still are held to 
be poor enough to need the supplementary earnings. such as arc der.vcd 
from Social insurance. 

Social insurance is thus but another agent chronologically perhaps the 
ia-t ag.nt, in the camp sign of mankind agamal eternal poverty. No 
economic, social or legal measure ought therefore fc> arrest the attention 
of Indian publicist* and welfare worker* more than that embodied in 
social insurance. It ib just the instrument calculated to raise India to the 
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level of the late** discovered equipment in regard to tbe war against 
proverty. 

In regard to social insurance tbe primitivenesz of Indian conditions 
ii patent on tbe surface. In February, 1635, the Legislative Assembly 
accented the verdict os the Royal Commission on Labour in India to the 
effect that abe waa not yet npe for unemployment insurance. Invalidity 
insurance ia not yet talked of. The Workingmen's Compensation, Act, 1923 
waa considerably amended in 1 ( 08 , with liberal items, and embodies 
the provision* for workingmen against accident. And as for health in- 
surance nothing is known except tbe Mstcraity Benefit Acts of (be Bombay 
Presidency and the Central Provinces and Madras. A recommendation of th« 
Royal Commission ran to the effect that in tbe event of any general scheme 
of social insurance being adopted, maternity benefits abould be inoor- 

E irate*!, and the cost shared by tbe state, the employer and the worker. 

at that reooramendstioo bus cot yet been considered by the Legis- 
lature. 1 

On the other hand, sa for the workingmen themselvea, their attitude 
vis-dcii social insurant, does not indicate any "rip*nesa" of mentality or 
organisation either. The primitivencsa of Indian labour force is perhaps 
nowhere more manifest than in the vagume*a of idea. prevalent among 
• ho workingmen ooncrrning their proper •pberes of aotivity and propaganda. 
Tbo very fact that Indian workingman continue still to onlhuso over 
omnibus resolution* of an all-aeecping character points inevitably to the fuel 
that labour in India it y.t to its nonage 

The fourteenth session of Uu All-Inda Trade Union Congress was 
held at Calcutta m April, 1U3A. Fifty unions affiliated to tha Congress 
took part in the proceedings. Nobody waa leas aware than the delegates 
who attended the session that tha org.nuat.on of the workingmen was 
virtually at tbe lowest ebb. It waa admitted that so far aa one provinoe, 
Bengal waa concerned, not more than 300.000 per. .ns might be said to 
be orgsn<xed and “that «veo rather loosely" >n a working oU»s population ol 
1,000.000. 

And yet tbe Trade Union Congress interested itself in the idcat of 
"allianoe with the peasantry," "contact with tbe youth movement," 
"allienca with Congress Socialist Party." "tbe future constitution of 
India,” "the fundamental laws of national state." "the national constituent 
assembly,” etc. In the atmosphere of idaokv.ee the questions of strengthen- 
ing tbe organization, raising tbe status of workingmen aa workingmen, 
improving the conditions ol labour, standard of living and efficiency, wage 
levels, eto., and tbs laet but not tbe least, social insurance were left, to fiud 
their modest piece somewhere in a lengthy list of stereotyped resolutions. 

The "basic principle" of the constitution of future India aa formulated 
at tbe Cawnporo session was repeated at Calcutta as follows: — 

(I) Transfer of all power to the opprewed and exploited masse*. 

8 Abolition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation and exaction ao that 
the greater part of their surplu* production remain in their hand 

(4) Nationalisation of tend, public utilities, mineral resources, banks, 
and all other key industries in tbe ountry. 
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(5) Unconditional repudia'kn of all debts contracted by Government. 

(6) Improvement of tbe condition of the industrial workers through 
the introduction of minimum wages. limited boors of work, insurance 
sgn nat unemploym.nt, okl ago, sickness. maternity and ►ocial legislation 
for the general protection tf labour 

(7) Control of the ec. mime life of the country by the oppre-aed 
basics to guarani** that fru.t* of national fro-dom will net be usurped by 
the fortunate lev. 

(8j Abolition of Inlireol tacation and introduction of free ootnpulsory 
primary education. 

10) Preedom of pres*, speech. association. expre- a ion and assembly. 

fill) Abolition of all other charges on tbe peasantry except unitary 
tax. 

In such resolutions one will easily notice tbe femily likeness of those 
puseed, for iiutance. in 10S4 Ly tho All lnoia Ceng™" Socialist Parly 
at tbo lime of it. formation Indeed, many of these words and phrases 
might lie found in the speeches and resolution* ol the * politicsT leader*, 
namely, the Swarajists o( the Indian National Congress. 

One may take it, th.n. that both frwn the viewpoint jI tho Gjvirn- 
men’, as writ as from that of tbe working el.> «« lite prospect* of social 
insurance arc not likely to be hrgbt in tb* near future This circuinslance 
should not fail to catabl.ah auWmaueally bow far India happens to bo 
chronological . > behind the eptwh of n*>caplu'.i»m or nt»> eocudisui in the 
items of economic structure. 

IlfKOt Kumar Shikar 



CONTROVERSIES IN SOCIOLOOY 

An ade-juato or.' mati n to the e*U'..'i»oe of ©ofiic'.ing currents in tho 
noiolcgy of * general o»d«r is ac urgent nrre*«ity for us in Indiii, bent »s 
wu me on embarking upon pruotieallv new nr. •ligation*. It ah old not bo 
reasonable to ignore '.be other aide of tbe shield while getting iuleitsled n 
an apparently meat axiomatic dogma. 

Wo can glean from Ktcefoo's Antropolcp-. Jtlle Class/ Porere, Ihnt some 
of the postulates about the eogenio treatment of class and caste problem, 
which happen to oo propagated from bcuse top* in tbe Dimo of scicnoe, arc 
not to be treated as uocomested Iniths. In the nemd place, the scare of 
alleged race degeneration thrmph the mingl ng with the undeveloped races 
cannot be taken as established on sound sc ieuttto analysis. The problem 
of imm.gratioa likewise should not be appraised a* having bfun solved in the 
United itates of America and in the British Dominion* in a rigidly 
scientific manner. Tho docteioea of uut»ar*c-ali«n a* embodied in tbe 
A-yun cult Gobineau'a theory ©1 race- inequality, the Teutonimn of 
Chamberlain, and Nordici-mi. etc., bavo b*en challenged by Hankins m 
The Racial Basie of Civilisation, as indeed they can be, with substantial 
arguments. 

Attention may b« drawn to the conflict of viewt in soother field. 
Many writers have urged, says Rutnmcy. 1 that biological causes ore 



. 1 " Th. PicWed of D-.ffew.tiil PartUKj " (Po^Vio*. LecJoo. Novemb.r, 193',). 9«c 
aUo " The Proiami of D ffe~oi,»! ** in the prrwxs •Mix* 1 . " Twid '■f Ir.disn 

Birth Rate* " |to« Journal of E'onemi*. Aocwt. 1631). 
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involved in differential fertility. But existing data do not warrant tho 
final c«'H-lu-ion»." It is well known, again, that the proportion of the 
Alpine* ha 9 b-en increasing m< re rspidiy m East and South Germany and 
throughout France ra’-fa-r than me other racial eiecnenta. The meal 
composition of Europe, as sUo of India has be. n undergoing a uau.fnrina- 
tion. Certain investigator* ore inclio-d to bebere that such racial or 
national airistitutiuo* are bad. In llumney’s judgment such v..-ivs come 
from person, having preference for a part.car naiional cc cultural tradition. 
But no objective criteria are to he found for arriving at a " hierarchy of 
race* or cultures.” Hc"ee one ahaiid be pmpinsd to leave open the 
quea'iooa about the desimbil-ly nr undesirability of such differential 
reproduciivity. 

Sociologically one ia no* entitled to believe that eoooomlc considerations 
constitute the exelutivr forces in Ibe Itr m-Aioo or transformation of ca-tca. 
Social metabolism, a» embodied in tba structural change* of groups, i.e., 
their horitontal movement- fro<M occupation to oorupation or vertical trends 
up or down, has bern ” independently ” engendered m India through the 
uges on account of innumerable political or dyna.uc rev. -lotion*. Then, 
again, the profva-ijn of arme. i.t., military oseup-ti« n which ntsuros tba 
survival of tlic moat compcteo: la by it-wll powerful enough to generate, 
even without voonomio co«ts Herat mo*. ih-w c«.te or race trvibililics of all 
aorta. And finally law making ft* tho fuaa'ioo of thu state is another 
momoolnua i«oa; in tb* tre aeferai at cn of social ordera. It ia law (bat. 
ab> .halted serfdom as well as the ffld to E imp*. It n likewiao law that 
oftno made and unmade ca*tes :n ftodvet and medieval Indl. and has MMin 
partially making and unmaking tbeui in modem ImmI. Tbc ca*to problem 
of to-day must not thvrsfore be laft for ftJuiioo to ooonomio determinism 
alone. 

In the sociology of values we have to submit vry often to tho verdict 
of factual h atory wbish dvm .c-trve- that rftoea and cans* may oom* and 
th.u races and oavtes may go but that r vi nation goes on for avor. Tho 
rfile of cultunt-oontaot- aoJ rac*-mixuir*s 10 tbc making of aooml progress 
can nw.r be uver stat- d. 

The faca of " culture oootael." hybridisation. ca-te-uplifte in India, 
ancient, medieval aod modvra. find themself.-* in general agreement with 
the ifuctnnea of the Italian sociologist. Pareto, in L*i Syitimei Socialiitti 
and Trettalo di Socwlogia GtntrcU. 

No society has ever existed without dominant classes, that is, “ dliltt," 
say* he. Tho distinction between the upper and the lower soeio-eoooomio 
orders fumi.hea the fundamental basis of all societal orgamnations. But 
tbc ilittt. according to Pareto, bar* a tendency to degenerate, decay and 
disappear. The d.uolution of tbo upper classes ia not only mornl but 
physical as well. They are ultimately r-pUced by new dominant clsases 
such us emerge out of the people. Sociologically, Pareto never detect « tho 
government of s»:i*t.e* in a democratic manner. Tbo oournc is from 
ari‘t<crecy to aristocwcy. On'y the aristocracies rise, have their day, cease 
to be aod give place to new aristocracies. 

In this doctrine of the " circulation of tbe fiiUl " there ia much that 
Indian hist jry as the history of other coontr cs can offer corroborative data. 
We need not. howevsr, be hundred per cent. Paretlans and admit that tho 
flitet of one generation or culture-stage are nlirtlg replaced by those of 
the next. The emergence of new elements from the lower orders is ft 
reality. These new elements have, because of military, political, economic, 
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*eiua! and other circumstances, many chances of getting admitted into 
and fused or mixed up with the already existing dominant classes. A new 
" metabolism “ is all tbc lime in actioo giving riac to a new Qeilalt 
(form-totality) in social relationship. It is the fusion and intermixture that 
enable tbe transition from generation to general*® of tlitei la appear not 
os an abrupt breach with tbc past or a total replacement of tbe old social 

C ij.iognomy by the new. but as a generally steady although often rovo- 
l onary process of societal transformation Thu* considered, the historical 
movement*, the social mobilities and tbc dynamic processes ought really to 
bo described a a the continuous " democratizations " of world-culture 
through the rise of the lower and ihmr absorption into the •'fifes rather than 
os marches from aristocracy to aristocracy. 

It is necraaary also to beware of tbe " monistic " intcrprotiitiona 
in acetal phenomena such a* ha»o givon r.so to powerful oonlro- 
varsy. 

The "religious 'nterprstatioo " of culture as propagated by Futtol da 
Couliinges in La CiM dafiquv it by Max WVberin Geaamrerffe Aufiaelxe 
xi if lUliaionx-xociologie is found to bo too speculative and un-atiafaciory 
by 8o' okin (Contemporary Sociological Theories). Against th- economio 
interpretation of hist ry a* established by Marx. Engels and Lona there 
urn the orgummU of Spann (Dcr Il'akrs Sfsaf). Michels (Cntso di Sodologia 
Politico), Hobhou'c. Wh-wler and 0 n.berg (The Vnfcn'sf Culture and Social 
Inetitutione of the Simpler Peoples) Carr Saunders (TJi* Population 
Problem). Maz/arella fSfaidi <B Ptnologia Oinndica i and otbere, Tbe 
exnggrrution* of geographical d*tormui*L hhe Buckle. Hatael and Hunting- 
ton hav.i been expo.ml among other*, by Bronhaa (La Geographic Humaine) 
and Vallaux (Le Sol ct 1‘Bttt). 

Finally, among the many postulates that are baing challanged la nlao 
to be mentionad the one («/. Mai MAIIar. S.-oart. M*x Weber and others) 
which asserts that tho culture created by the people of India is ataomially 
speculative, pessimistic and mystical. Creative India's rile in the ovolu- 
linn of sooiul snergism is being recogiuscd m«e and more in the lia»t and 
Wsst. 

U ' reot fetish in the -octal thought of the ©^temporary world is 
by the doctrine of internationalism. In spite of it* tremendous 
popularity it has not suoccoded in averting attacks from diverse quarter, of 
sociology. We may aingla out the critical onslaught* on the cult of inter- 
nationalism from the exponent* of a new icicnoe. Oeopolitik. grouped u« 
they are round their leader Karl Haushofer In the svtnposistio book of 
cuay*. RoumuebcricinJtndt Matckle (Leipiig. 1W4». edited by him one 
of the contributor*. Wuest. observes that a world v.ew such aa can actually 
transcend tho limitations of apa'e is impossible both st a ooncept and n» a 
fact. The ao called •* high-ir unit." which is alleged to be established by the 
break-up of a previous world -view of adiSerent character through as*im. lotion, 
absorption, transformation, etc., i* very questionable rnd in the long run is 
liable to disruption. It i* imp wwbto to emancipate the world- view from 
its space-limitations. Tbe attempts to establish artificial world-languages. 
t.g., Esperanto. Ido. Novfal, Xo'apuck. have not been abla to advance 
beyond their crude beginning i. Coadeoove Kalrrgi's Pan Europa move- 
ment is l'ko tbeLesguc of Katioos* id*a a stillborn phenomenon. Tbe 
abolition of the Calipbato by Kernsl Pasha is but the la.t item in an inevi- 
table development, namely, tbe disapp-arance of an unnatural Pan-Itlam. 
By enunciating the doctr.oe that every world-view i* by nature nothing 
but national or territorial, although it can to a certain extent transform 
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tbc space and even transcend it, Wueat baa exposed tbo philosophical 
bankruptcy of internationalism a» * cult. It is demonstrated by other 
writers that neither religion nor art, nor language, nor technocracy, nor 
economic development, nor colonialism, nor imperialism can in tho last 
analysis lead to the genuine transcending of space or region. All the 
■ 0 -called international or internationalising mdeavours are essentially 
raumgtbunden (.pace-limited and space-conditioned) 

There is no mysticism or metaphysics in Hauabofcr’a social pbilo- 
sophy. In the midat of al! internationalinrg ideologies his geopolitics 
teaches the world to remain awake to tbe one great reality of life, namely, 
that it is nothing hut nat.onaiiam that rule, mauk nd -nd that the eternal 
problem of to-day is. as our J/ehobAeroU has tuugbt foe *11 ages, to study 
the science and art of Macht. i.t ihckli or poser. In geopolitics the 
student of Hindu -ocietui theories will thus como ucroae such dicta of 
Somadeva's SUieakyamrita aa na hi kulagala katyapi bhumih (nobody's 
territory ia derived from his family) and vimbkogya nuuudhara (it ia by iho 
poworful that the eauh can be enjoyed). 

BkWO* KUMAk Sackaii 




$tcoien>r an£» 12loticeo of jSooks 



The Present Stale of GnJaraU Literature: b*.ng .ecturca delivered by 
Divan Bahadur Krisbnalal M. Jhaveri. M.A . LL B.. J P : published by 
tfce University of Bombay. Id90: pp. 114. i>i. 

This little bcok is a welcome addition to oar not very extensive Hat of 
works in English on the literatures n Modern Indian Languages, particu 
lorly with reference to their latest ph.w. Tho author, wdl-kncwn in tbs 
domain of Gujarati literature, baa j erlap. greater claim, to apeak about the 
literature of hi* mother t ngue than most other tcli Jars a* he has regularly 
been reviewing book, in OujsraU in it* page* of the Calcutta Modem Hevieu 
fr nearly thirty years ; hi* MihitoneM m Gujarati Literature, in two 
volume*, i, ind spenaable for all student, of modern Indo-Ary an languages 
and lit*ratur« s. The work conmU of about half a dorm leeturca delivered 
early in 1084 ut the University of Bombay, and the following lecture-titles 
indicate it* scope : (l| General Survey of Modern Gujarati Literature, pp. 

1 47 ; (2) The Literature of Criticism sod ILvicw. pp. 49 01 ; (8) Research 
in Old Literature, pp. 03-81 ; (4) Research into the History ol Gujarat, 
pp 82 09 ; imd (8) Miscellaneous. pp. 100-114. The work contains notes on 
other matter*, i* ta not merely a survey of the history and trend of Vodirn 
Gujmulf Literature It is not a systematic history— tho author baa attempt- 
ed l hat elsewhere : hia lecture* a* he say* "were meant to acquaint those 
who were not in direct touch with the literature of < no of the most important 
rernaiulara of India. With its capacity for ospansun and progress,'' and he 
ho. •u coded in giv ng us a good idr. of tbs main movements and persona- 
lities in Guj-rati lilcrature of the 19tb and 20th centuries. It will bo useful 
for tho subject, ahbougb it is a alight week: and so would have liked It to 
be in greater d.tsiJ— cormog a* it does from this doyen of Gujarati 
literature. 

Sonin Kenan Cratthui, 

Chaucer Trollus and Criseyda : Abridged and Edited by R C. Coffin : 
Oxford Univ.-rsity Pres*. 1935: pp. i-xxxiv, 1-191, including Introduction, 
Notes, and Sections on Chaucer ‘a Metre and Language : Cloth. Prioo Two 
Rupees. 

The editor has certainty met a long-felt want by giving us a readable 
abn gmcnt of this fine poem of Chaucer's, which >s not usually available hr 
intensive study in the class- room as a prescribed text berause of its compare- 
I'Ve length. Prof. Coffin it a bit apologetio for bis abndged edition, but 
practical needs s& well as bis fine execution both justify hia expenment. 
As a result wc bare Chaucer 'a great poem without any real impairment of 
its beauty, ond the reading of a fairly long piece of wort: in the ebaruoicristio 
romantic vein of Chaucer has its advantage* in the study of Middle Eoglish 
snd Medieval European L-'trrature. The Introduction and Notes are 
scholarly and to the point. The printing and general get-up are excellent — 
it is a pleasure to handle such a nioely printed and beautifully got-up book. 
There are a few appropriate peturea drawn from tuedieva. and early modern 
sources, and the two little woodcuts frem Pynsoti's edition of e. 1520 
redrawn by Mr. Lynton Lsmb for the Sh«k-p..-e Head Chaucer and r- pub- 
lished here are delightful, making ua wish that there were more of them in 
this took. 



Sram Nlvab Chattebji. 
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A Modern English Reader, with English. French and German Anno- 
laiioQs : com |>iled by P- Schaap and Eve L. Pauli ; Macmillan k Co., 
London : pp. 207. 

A discrimiossing selection of sh^it stories an. iocg pat sages from 10th 
and 20th century prose writers .n English beginning fnm George Eliot and 
Dickens, which will be found u-oful not only by French and German 
students of English and English- knowing »iudenta of French and German 
for rapid reading and for translation into those languages (for whom the 
Look n intended;, but Indian student* of English also will find in it a 
good reading bcok to supplement tbeir olae* tells. 

ScsfiTt Kvmak CuAmiut. 

The Evolution of MalayaUm Morphology : by L V. IUmaswami Ayyar, 
M.A., B.L , Maharaja'# College, trtakulam: Emakulam, Cochin Stale, 
Malabar. South India. Printed at the Cochin Government Pr. u. and 
publish'd by tha Rama Vanna Research Institute, Trichur. Cochin Slate. 
1D30: pp i-xix, MW. 

Ever lines the ruiddlaof the last century when the Dravidian language# 
of Indio W«r« recogniaed a< forming a distinct speech-family. a number 
of scholar* hate occupied themselves in unravelling the history of 
these end one of the first book* written on Uio linguistics of the Dravidian 
family was llisbop Caldwell's Compel I /rr Gnrumar (first publiahed 1S56, 
sulwequent edition! 1875 md IPlfl) which aoogl ' to survey the field a- » 
-hole and hn rernun-f our chief authority for over half a century. Other 
acholar* hive given us description* of individuil languagra like Tamil, 
Tilugu. K»nniida. Mtlajalum. Brahul.etc by writing dat- tied ginmninr* and 
compiling dictionaries. Alter fifty jean and more « l serious aludv of 
Dravidian. we are in possession of a mat. of matrnuW texts old snd 
midieval. gruninan old and modern dictucsriea, slid historical and spa- 
oulative monograph* — with which a now approach to the i object a now 
possible Tlie exampla of Iodo-Aryan *nd Jodc- European aid the 
success with which Indo- Europe so linguistic origins have beta ircon- 
struotsd bsvo fired the imagination of scire of lbs investigators of Dr.vidiso 
both in India and Europe, and the P'lmif.c f Drariditm or Vr dmuidneh 
ancestor of the Modern Dravidian language* is being Invoked and alti uiptrd 
to be rtcr. ntad. But tha problem is intricate ami difficult ; snd to Iry to 
roibostruct the pr* history o! the Dr avid is n languages is like putting the 
c»rt bef' re the bone when tbeir historic*! development from the oldest 
forma availuble down to the present day, together with tbo other important 
faeta-f iheir dialectology and tbeir phonetics and pbonoiegy, is not fully 
known. Not that there is no room or utility for sny excursus into tbo domain 
of Primitive Dravidian ; but the more solid and useful work would appear to 
I e the inien«ive study of the facta as well as history of single speeches, cn 
-Inch a'cne tbo structure cl tbe Drav/Ji*n linguistic ongms can bo broad- 
bawd. I» Is from this point of riew that rhe present volume is doubly 
w« Icome. aa being the first historical grammar of a Dravidian language, 
keeping itielf within the bound* of the extant »p. ou.crs ovsilsble. 

Prof L V. Ram'snsmi Ayyar isa bri hat’ y.ung iinguistiritm ol Si.uth 
India who ha* already made a place fer kin «*H .n Dravndian Philology lit i® 
exciptionnlly •eli-cquipicdfcriM panic -. ' r It d * l.icb he be. madebisown. 
A Tamil Brahman settled in Mb obar. Malay (dam U a s< couo uioih.r-tcn^ue 
with him ; Sanskrit i< hi* b« b th herbage and study ; at oo.lege he specia- 
lised in Engii-h long mg- and liter* tor*. supplcni. ntiag it at hou e by sludid* 
of French and Getiaan ; ami be baa a working knowledge of same of the 
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Iniio-Arjan languages — Bengali he know* scientifically and practically. All 
.his linguistic attainment he has combined with a knowledge of scientific 
linguistics and phonetics. Prof. Ayjar'a little Skeieh oj Malayalant 
Phcnetici (Calcutta University. 192?) is a careful study of the subject. And 
hi* articles on Druvidi .n linguistics are well-known. Bis present book on 
the historical morphology of M&lajalam therefore will raise high hopes, and 
a perusal of the work will justify these hopes. 

Net being a Dravidi«nist, the present reviewer cannot undertake to giro 
a detailed critique or exposd of Prof. Ayyar 's book, but can Bpeak of it only 
in general terras. The Introductory Chapter (pp. 1-4). Chapter VI <pp. 
114 138— :n the morphology of some Malay a. aui daisies) and Chapter VII 
(pp. 180-140 — on the relationship of Malavalam with Tamil) will interest all 
students of Indian Linguistics, Aryan and non-Aryan Prof. Ayyur gives 
n the Introduction bis scheme of the linguistic periods for Malay nlsm, basing 
it on the characteristics of the language fir each period. 7 to history of 
Malayalam would appear to have been as follows. We have first of all 
finftgara Tamil, or Old Tamil, as in the earliest works of tba language, up to 
ihout the 6th century A. D. Thu Old Tamil ia treated in tho To kAppiysm. 
After the 5th century, wa bava the second -lege of the language in thu 
w::rks of the fiaiva flittar and \ai 49 ava Athvar*. and this ucond stage, or 
Middle Tamil, extended, accord ng to Prof. Ajjar. from the 5th to the 10th 
century. Up to this last date, the whole of Kcr.tai and Dravlda had linguistic 
unity. After th e period, Tamil and Malay alsm took different paths. 
Malay alum probably began ita independ<-ot h story from lb© 9th- 10th 
centuries, and from about this tirao to ti» lClh century, w© have what Prof. 

B ir calls tba Old VaJafo/em period, which in ita Aral phase, up to the 
century, waa stili dominated by the Tamil conventions. Then Tamil, 
i.t. native Dravidian influenota waned, and came nth© phenomena! influ- 
ence of Sanskrit, which ahanged tho taco of Uh- Malay alaru language during 
the 13th-lfltb ccnturiea. After that wo hate the Sew Malayalam 
period, from the 10 th century to tho present day, which, from oouaidcrations 
of morphological development. Prof. Ayyar subdivides into a Transitional, 
an Early, a Middle and a Late or lleocst step©. 

I think no serious scholar of l>rnvidiao Linguistics ©insiders Malay alam 
to be anything but a member of tho ' l)r«nd» * or Tamil branch of Primitive 
Dravidian. Culturally, and perhaps asm racially, Kuala present* differ- 
cocei from the Tamiih nadu ; but linguistically Kerala belongs to Druvujn, 
although it is conceivable that the speech of Kerala bos pteserved some 
•neient Dravidian feature* which wtrv lost to or ignored by Old Tamil of 
the dahgam literature. Professor Ayyar Ukta some pains to establish the 
affiliation of Malayslam to Early Tamil, as some scholars of Kcmla (a cose 
of local patriotism) seem to insist cn the independence of their mother- 
tongue from that of the Tamilian*, and to be anxious to invest the speech 
u( Kerala with the dignity of a separate seat beside Karpato. Andhra, and 
Driiviijo in tbo comity of tbe cultivated Dravidian speeches- q dignity which 
certamly beionga to Kerala by virtue of her specific culture snd literature. 

The close relationship of Malayalam to Old Tamil bnog obvious. Prof. 
Ayyar's task in tracing the history of tbe Malay alsm forma ba» been render- 
ed comparatively easy : the passage from Okl Tamil to Malayolam through 
'lie Middle Tamil stage (as proposed by Prx»f. Ayyar) can easily be 
shown by me«ns of forms attested in literature. Prof. Ayyar does not go 
be'ond Old Tamil— but that will often be necessary in treat-ng the forms of 
Old Tamil itself. Nevertheless- a few special Malayolam developments had 
to be worked out in their formation and history : snd Prof. Ayyar has drawn 
our attention to them in hi* Preface fp. viol. 
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A great value o f the work is .n its full and painstaking documentation • 
rrfertEces fo the ecurce-fcx'«. nbrn.v-r forma are quoted, are given through' 
out. The Mala) slam w rds are g*co in the native script of tb<- language 
aod in Homan traoalitrrati «. and this enfasnc<> i ■> value for the general lin- 
guisticisn — but an unfurtuna’COm <s-cxi to give Kiigisb trsneJutions of three 
tmcsiitcrated words acd srntenres m»ke> lire work largely tantalising for 
those who have no »ork ng knowledge c‘ tbe language, and this ha* consi- 
derably limited the utility of the werk frr outsiders. It is hoped that 
when a s«e-nd edition .* necessary (the work should be recommended ns a 
teat book for higher Ualayalam Grain mar— not fer Malayalam *• Philology " 
only), this will he recufi.d. 

The subject of Dravidian L-nguistie* has a wen grrat interest for 
aludenU of Indo- Aryan as well, as spart 'rom the pr fouud influences 
exrrted mutually by ?h«>t* two speech-families in India, there were a number 
of parallel development. Then, General L ngu>stics cannot ucglect this 
important speech-family of the world Linguistic works uf a aenoua and 
solid type like tbs present one (with the Drat. dun words rotnanised, and 
with English trsoilsti nw therefore w.ll be received warmly by a wider 
circle than that of Dr.ivid snists nlon*. 

Prof. Ramsswsml Ayyar hit aequitte<l himself well in bis task, and wo 
can lenk forward to seeing other similar works from hi* pen : a Historical 
Phenology of Malayalam. oiacompanon v-4ums olo-ing the formal study 
of the language (lliope he will u*« ph-.nst is tr.ru-ript.cos throughout— for 
O.d Tamil. Midd • Turn Earl; MaUvalsm and New Malayalam, with 
Engli.b trarslstinns aa a matter of course*. Tlien a Historical Grammar of 
Tamil may be taken in htud- 

Considering the reaour.-es of a provincial press m Indis, the printing 
is not so bad : but tbo necessary sets of diacritic type* and special phonetic 
symbols would have g.vrn a finer pr«»caUtioa which the book orrisioly 
dim rvea. ! can congratulate both the author and the Rama Verma Research 
Institute Commute* for giving us this vnuable work which meets a long felt 
want. 

SOKITI KCMAR CH4TTUR.'I. 

DurjU-PuJa-Chltrarall. by Chaitanyadcva CbaUooadhray and Vishnu 
pads Ray-f huudhun : size pp. 78. with 30 Half tone HlusUu 

tioos: publi.h.d by the University of Calcutta: Pr'ce Re. 1/-4/ only. 

This is n work of novel kind— a unique combination of literary ima 
ginsticn and artistic expression Tbe Durga-Puja is tbe national festival 
..f tbe Brnga! Hindus, and it means muoh more to them than perhaps does 
Christmas to the average Christian, intimately interwoven as it is with 
their religious, social, economical and emotional life sod alining aa it deoe. 
with n sort of seasonal fervour, their deepest being— a fervour which la 
.•ngrrly anticipated for tbe rest of tbe year. Tbe Durga-Puja is not only 
the apotheosis of the Divine M ght— the Energy of the Oodbead which 
fight* and destroys evil, which remove* ills sod permett nil striving to- 
ward. perfection, but it i* also tbe ;nvucat»oa of God in Nature as tbe bene- 
ficent Mother sod Feeder of All. tbe AwakeDrr of strange emotions with the 
pulsation of n*» v-getal life in autumn; and at tbe same time it embodies 
the sublimation or trsosubsuntulioo of our domestic loves and feelings in 
wb:rh God as the Great Mother of the Universe becomes the little 
daughter of the House come to psy her annual visit to her earthly parents 
The deepest ami i »g«Sl exprri-nee* of tbe raoe and its most characteristic 
euioii •naii.-n which was tbe result of these exp^ricnoea — ail these found 
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m outlet and expression >n its season »l fcstrt’sls, and the Durga-Puja as 
lha moat important of these became established in the life of Bengal over 
» thousand years ago. and for the last thousand year* and more it ha* 
been enriching Bengali life and culture and itself growing with the growth 
of Bengali life. 

Bengali life is changing, and new force* have been active in transform- 
ing it, particularly during lb" present generation The disintegration of 
our social life, and the general exodus of the middle cia«.i intelligentzia 
into the city from the village, nod the growth of the individualistic idea us 
opposed to the communistic one which obtained in a primitive form in the 
older social order. — all these are creating a new outlook m which our old 
emotional and religious, economic and oullurai life is undergoing a modi- 
fication. at least outwardly and on tbs >urface ; for the bases are too deep 
to be touched so quickly. What ». formerly used to breathe in with the 
sir sad imbibe quite unconsciously to form our being now requires con- 
scious assimilation in a more » .ph .'.ic.itfd age and among aelf-eoiucious 
groups. And tbe saving grace for Una sophi»ucbt?ii age as well a* for there 
self-conscious groups is that both are willing and anxious to understand, and 
find spiritual and emotions pabulum from the- world of the Durgo-Puja. 

It is with a desire to meet this willingness and anxiety to understand 
tho raison d'itre of our religious festivals and to draw auatenauoa from 
thorn that a yauog Bengali artist and hs eolleaguo hare oom* forward 
with i ho book under review. They have eought to giTO. primarily for 
the youth of Bengal, so Interpretation of the Durga-Puja as well as 
the myth and romanm behind it. m both word and picture. The 
oonfiict that wo ere in nature and in life; tha ox.steneo of a P-.wor that 
helps and heal, behind tho struggles which are aver manifest in tho world ; 
th» striving of Garth for Heaven; th« grout allegory of tho good life as tho 
Ood ordained life and thebwl life wb.ch both l cakes and is foreakon by 
God,— all these are interpreted in a novsl and a highly poetic way in terms 
of tho Durga-Puja in ita various aspects. Tbe language is ehueto and 
simple, and tha pictures, done m tho style of rapid brush sketches, form a 
beautiful indication of tbs real artistic talents of tho authors. Tho draw- 
ing is strung, tho manner economic and eloquent, and tbe spirit is distinctly 
Indian and Bengali. Tho result is that w C hare in tho joint efforts of 
Chnilanyodera and Vhhnupada a book which will please twenty- five 
million* of Bengali Hindus within and outside tbe bound- of Bengal as well 
“ m*oy others who can appreciate literature and art. 

Tho University of Calcutta, like all Univmtifla which aim at no all. 
round enriching of tbe national culture, hs* rightly turned towards tho 
native art and artistic trillion* of Boogtl— in addition to it* Hcrvii'es for 
the study and development of the language and literaluro of the land ; and 
in en lounging the publication of this work, whieh is certain to receivo its 
proper support fro.a tha outeido public, it has io a very graceful way 
perlormod one of its functions as an Alma Mater— a Bounteous Mother who 
fosters tin cultural inheritance of her sao9 through appreciative study und 
interpretation and through a newer literary and artistic creative endoavour. 



Bonn Ktnun Chs7tbwj, 
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I. On* Hiw Kisa-EiircnoR. 

The hubbub of December last he* abated and a calm atmosphere 
prevails with the accession of Ilia Maje.tr •' in« George VI to the 
throne. We take this opportunity humbly and respectfully to convey 
our loyalty to our new King-Emperor. We hope ami pray that his 
reign may bo long and prosperous. 

• • a 

IT. Tint I.vtk Ma. NociHug** BaanuAciiMti. 

We are deeply grieved to learn of the death of Mr. Indubhman 
Bnhmarbari. v.*., who was long associated with tliia University as a 
lecturer iu Pure Mathematic* in the Post-Graduate department. He 
was one of our old graduates to distinguish himself as an ideal teacher. 
Having worked with great efficiency in thia University for u consider- 
able length of time he bad taken a trip to England, inspito of his 
advanced age, for further study and research abroad, an ambition which 
he had fondly cherished throngh life. Since his return from England, 
he never spared himself in the investigation of the most abstruse prob- 
lems of Higher Mathematics, with the result that his Itealcb broke 
down completely and he fell ill never to recover again. He was held 
in high esteem by his students and colleagues and his death will be 
mourned by all who knew him and of hi* work. 
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III. The Lath Mu. SrrtKA ntha Vacbaspatt. 

The sadden death of Mahunabopadhyay Sicikantha Vactaspati has 
given a rude shock to those who were closely associated with him in the 
Post-Graduate department of thia University. He was a great exponent 
of Siunti and Nyaya as taught by the Navadvipa School He first 
distinguished himself aa an Adbyapaka of Srnriti and Kavya in the 
Xol named Bojoy-chatuspatbi at Burdwao. He was subsequently 
appointed a Profeasor of Smriti in the Oriental Department of tho 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and thereafter lie joined the Post-Graduate 
department in Sanskrit as a lecturer in that aubject, serving the 
Coiteraity till his death. He will be remembered for two of his 
works, Alankar-Darpan and a learned threis in Bengali on Criminal 
Law and Procedure in Ancient Indie, which won for him the Jogeudru- 
chandra Ghosh prize. He wa* e fluent shaker in 8anskrit and Bengali 
sod he waa noted for bis liberal viewa. He had a genial temperament 
for which he was loved by all. 

e e e 



IV. JOBtLBB or THE INDUS SCJESCH CONOIIKSS. 

At the invitation of this University the Jubilee Session of tho 
Indian Science Congress Association will bo held in Calcutta from 
the '2nd to the 8th January 1938. All necessary arrangements ere 
beiug made for the holding of the Congress, and we understand our 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. will he the Chairman 
and Prof. Sisirkumsr Mitra, p.sc., and Mr. Bhupathnohan Sen, m.a. 
(Cantab. 1, M.sc., will be the Joint Secretaries to the I.*>cal Committee. 



V. Dr. Rajaxikanta D*8 or Geneva. 

Dr. Rajanikanta Daa of the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
will, we understand, shortly deliver in thia University a course of 
lectures 39 a epasial University Reader on the Principles and Problems 

18 
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of Indian labour Legislation with special reference to the Social and 
Economic development in India. Dr. Das is a well-known writer on 
labour questions, and most of his works have opened up new 
Gelds of Economic research in India with special reference lo Produc- 
tion and Labour. He has been working in tbe Geld for the 
past '24 years, and his wr. tings have been highly appreciated both 
in India and abroad for methodology, comprehensiveness, objectivity 
and scientific approach to the subject-matter. 

We hope Dr. Das's lecture will be instructive and helpful to 
many. 



VI. Taqorb Law PnomsoRsnir for 1937. 

The Senate at their meeting bold on tbo 12th Decembor last, 
appointed Professor Sir William Holdsworth, it., K.C.. ll.d., d.c.c., 
as Tagore Law Profeasor for the year 1937. to deliver a course of 
lectures on '* Some Makers of English Law." Sir William is a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn, Vinenan Professor in English Law in 
the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Soule College. St. John's 
College, and Reader of tbe Coancil of Legal Education, England. 

• e e 



VII. PiLLOwa or nn Umver&itt. 

The following gentlemen have been re-nominated Ordinary 
Fellows of the University. — 

R. N. Gilchrist, Esq., c.i.r., m.a. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Maamathan&th Raychaudburi, Rt., of 
Santoeh. 

Sir Upeodrenath Brahrcachari , st., Rai Rahadur, m.a., m.d., 
PH.D.. f.h.i., v.i.A.s.B., f.s.MJ. (Bengal). 
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Vin. CSIVBRSITT POCKDATION DAT. 



The following instructions have been issued regarding the celebra- 
tion of the University Foundation Day, which will be held in this 
month : — 



1. Route March of students 
from College Square to 
Me. din. 

2. March Past at Maiden 
8. Address to studenta. 

1. Mass Demonstration by 
student*. 

2. Demonstration of different 
varieties of physical 
activities. 

II. The number of studenU joioing the proocsaico will be limited to 
4,005, The colleges are requested So limit the number of their studenU 
sooorvJingly. 

III. Bach college will arrange lor regular parade and training of 1st- 
jsar and 8rd-y«.*ar studenU of tbe college ordinarily, from after the Puja 
Vacation, by hatches, eaah batch consisting of ICO to 200 studenU. This 
training should be held fee at leuat two days a week. Esch batch should 
romain under the oontrol of a member of tbe stall of the college and a 
Professor should be specially selected to be in o barge of the entire activities 
of tbo college. 

Part-time services of qualified members of tbo University Training 
Corps will be available, if required. Enquiries are to be mado of Lt. D. N. 
BhatUcharyya. m.a., Professor. Vidyasogar College. 

IV. Bach college will, if poeaiblc. arrange for eome light tiffin for iU 
student* receiving training. 

V. Weight and measurement should be taken of each student at the 
time of his joining tbo training and when the training is over, to that tbe 
bsnsfit which studenU will derive from such training may be properly 
gauged. 

VI. The University will sward a Shield (for men students) and a Cup 
(for women students) on tho recommendation of an impartial Committee, 
to the college which acquits iteelf beet in the Parade and March Past an 
tbe day of tbe Celebration ; some of the poinU for judgment will be turn- 
out, stepping, general smartness, proper way of paying compliments, etc. 
The trophy will be kept in the college concerned during the year and the 
winning college will lead the procession in tbe following year. 



I. Mor »!*g Pkogrsujib: 
(Foundation Day) 



ArriRNoox Pbuorammb: 
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VII. It is desirable that all students joining the procession should 
wear (i) white shirt* (n) whit* shoes and (ih) dhoti or shorts or trousers. 
Each college should hare a uniform dress fo* its student* as far as poasiblo. 

VIII. Each college should have a iisticctive flag, a distinctive banner 
(bearing only the name of the college) and a distinctive badge for each of 
it* students. 

IX. The college* may consider the question of having their own 
bands. 

X. Attempt* are being made to have one marching song of the Uni. 
versity composed for the occa*»oo. 

XI. Samo arrangements as last year will be mado for girl students, 
girl students are to assemble on the Maidan and tako part only in the 

March Pa*l at the enclosure* ; they -bould not join in the prooes.loo. 

XU. (•) Four representative* from each Mofusall eollego are invited 
to lake part in the celebration. They should be accompanied by a member 
of tbo staff. The travelling eipenaa* may bo borne by tbo rcepeoUv* 
colleges. 

(6) These representative* may be treated as guests by Urn different 
Celoutba college*, snd a request it being made to the college* accordingly, 
each oollogc ordinarily to accommodate a baleb of 8 students end 2 profes- 
sors (i.e.. representative* from 2 college*). 

XIII. The Registrar should be fornisbed with the following informa- 
tion by the 30th November. 1980: — 

(0 Number of student* under traiomg for joining the Celebration ; 

t«) Nam# of the profeseor m-chargc : aod 

(hi) Nam# of the profreeor or per** in charge of each batch. 



IX. JoOKI DRAG BAR DBA GHOSH JiaflUhCII PRIZE. 

The Jogendrachaodra Ghosh Research Prize in Comparative 
Indian Law for the year 1835 ha* been awarded to Pandit Krishna 
Gopal Goswami. U.A., Smriti-Mimamsatirtha. Tbe subject of Mr. 
Goswami'a thesis eras " Development of the Law of Marriage in the 
Smriti Literature involving relevant references to the cbangW 
introduced by British Indian Legislation and Judicial decisions in 
accordance with it.* " 

We congratulate Mr. Goewami on hie success. 
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X. Dzbesdraxath-Hbulata Gold Medal. 

We have been requested to publish the information contained in 
the following notification 

•* Senate House, the 14th December, 1938. 

Applications are hereby invited from candidate! for the competition 
for the Dcbendranath- Hem lata Gold Modal for the yoar 1936. 

The competition foe the medal is limited to M.A., M.So., Pb.D., D.8o. ( 
U.D., D.L , M.E.. M.O.. and SI S. of not more than three yearn’ standing, 
tnd the alandard of physical filoeta shall ba determined by tba examination 
of the health of the competition by the Students' Welfare Department of 
tba Calcutta Uni vemity as well as by application of such kata as moy bo 
dwided upon by tbe Committee appointed for tbo purpose by the Syndicate. 

Such applications from tba entrants for tba competition are required to 
be forwarded by a Member of tho Senate or by tbe Head of any Institution 
affiliated to this University and must reach the othoe of tbo undersigned 
by the 14th January. 1937. 

A. P. Dasoupta, 

Controller a/ Emmincficm. (Oft.)." 




RAMMOHUN ROY— HIS EARLY LIFE 



A Correspondent write* a» follows: — 

On page 3*15. lioe* 16-18 in The Calcutta Reticle for Dumber, 193f, 
-*rof. U. N. Ball write* that *• He (Rsmkanta Roy) died on the 4th Jaiat 
1*210 B 8. at Burdwan. This information was supplied by Racbarum Sen 
in his evidenc i before the Supreme Court " 

As a mutter of fact. Bacbaram Sain did not say that Ramcaunt Roy 
died on the tth Jyauhtha . 1210 B.S The relevant pa.aagrt in hia deposi 
linn, aa preserved in the Record Room of the Original Side of the Calcutta 
High Court, are given below 

In hia nam nation in chief in reply to the First interrogatory 
Bacbaram 8am “8aith that he knew the aaid Bamcaunt Boy for about 25 or 
20 years before hi. death *nd up to the lime of hia death who died in the 
month of Joiitee in the Beogal year one thousand two hundred and ten 
at Burdwan ” 

Again, in hia reply to the Fourth Cross lourrcgatorv Bacbaram Bam 
" Suith that from the aaid year one thousand two hundred three up to the 
year one thousand two hundred »nd ten when the said Ramcaunt Rov died 
the aaid Juggomohun Hoy and Kammohun Roy lived tegethor with the said 
fathor.” 

Probably Prof. Ball ha. real " in the month of Joiitee *' as " on the 
fourth Jorstee.” 
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FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY' 

SrAMAmsAD Moobeubb, M.A, B.L.. Bab.-at-Law, M.L.C. 

C4!MU Ca*sritf» 

O NCE again we meat her* for the third lime in auoceaiiion in cele- 
bration of the Foundation Day of the University. It is my 
privilege to extend to you all. friends and well-wisher# of (lie Uni- 
versity, its teacher# and alumni, the greetings of the University and 
its indebtedness for the support and co-operation it has received from 
you all. In the sphere of academic work, in our offorts to serve the 
cause of intellectual advancement, we have striven to introduce gradual 
changes in our system, some of which ar* capable of far-rcaching 
consequences. Our greatest handicap is want of funds but there 
can bo no question that we must resolutely combine our resources to 
extend the facilities of education, from one corner of tbo province 
to the other and also to endeavour to raise its quality m every possible 
manner. 

While the University must always help in spreading the 
bounds of knowledge and also in other ways strengthen the intellectual 



A'-dr'M d«tii«r*d M t to Caiwruty 
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life of the eouctry, one of its primary duties must be to devote itself 
directly and indirectly to the progressive welfare of the student- 
community in general, acting in dose co-operation with schools and 
colleges under its jurisdiction. Tlie University has steadily continued 
its policy of helping and co-ordinating the corporate activities of the 
colleges. Of the new projects already approved is the scheme for 
the promotion of military studies among its students, which though 
limited in extent, will lay the foundation for training in a sphere of 
activity capable of vast possibilities in building up national life and 
character. May I not express the hope that at no distant time our 
scheme will develop and Bengal will have a fully equipped institution 
for imparring military training to our youths who will obtain more 
extensive opportunities for efficient training in this direction ? 

Among the schemes of expansion for the improvement of the 
conditions of our youths which are now engaging the nttentton of 
the University I must mention the development of the Students' 
Welfare Department which with its limited resources is now doing 
splendid work. We wao» to see established within the University 
o well-equipped organisation devoted entirely to the welfare of our 
students, which will act in co-operation with schools and colleges and 
with local branches created throughout the province. It must, among 
other things, organise after-care centres, arrange for free medical 
examination and treatment, supply teachers for physical training 
and maintain a central institute for general promotion of lieeltb, 
character and efficiency. It must foster the establishment of students' 
organisations within each college, pledged to tho.r own corporate wel- 
fare and controlled and managed by Ibemselvee. for which they must be 
genuinely encouraged to undertake responsibility. Let me emphasise 
that no student-movement has socceeded in any country, nor will it 
succeed here, unless it guarantees to the students themselves all reason- 
able facilities for free and unrestricted development on line* beet suited 
to their needs and to the needs of the nation. Again, wo want to roe 
established in this city special hostels, as cheaply managed as possible, 
open to all classes, which can accommodate an appreciable number of 
many of those homeless youths who, pursued bv a burning zeal for 
education, move about helplessly from place to place or succeed in 
securing shelter sometimes under humiliating renditions. These aud 
other projects of expansion cannot be carried into efTect without sub- 
stantial endowments and donations : and to the State and public-spirited 
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citizens, I earnestly appeal to come forward and help us with generous 
itfjstance. 

Cloiely related to the welfare of the students is the recent scheme 
for providing practical training in the technicalities of trades and for 
helping our youths in other directions. Let me say at once that the 
University has never claimed that the problem of unemployment, with 
which are closely connected many social, political and economic factors, 
can be solved single-handed by the University. What we are trying to 
achieve is to direct the attention of our educated youlha to the supreme 
fact that if Bengal is to live aud grow as a self-respecting province, her 
children must discover how they can be beat prepared for and employed 
in various vocations in life, many of which are uow closed to them, and 
no! concentrate on jobs and services. This change of mentality and 
outlook will never be realised by mere sdvire, however wholesome. 
From sll directions we must start taking action, no matter how modest 
the beginning may be. Of the various conditions which the Stale and 
society must fulfil, the University is attempting to achieve one and. t hut 
is by seeking to establish a definite contact between itself and the world 
of business, trade and commerce, which inay serve os s basis for future 
co-operatiou and understanding. 

1 have been recently asked questions regarding the form of our 
celebration. Wo are not pledged to any particular programme. We 
ourselves have been making change* and any reasonable proposals for 
future expansion of our activities will receive due consideration by also 
University. But let me ompbasise here once again that it wae 
never the intention of the University that the students' display that 
wo witness here this morning should be confined to a show or 
demonstration organised only for the purpose of the cclobrution. Whut 
the University has always aimed at is that each college under its 
jurisdiction should steadfastly carry on a programme of corporate 
activities for the benefit of its students and strive to equip them for 
active service in different spheres of useful and constructive work. 
Buch activities must obviously include an intensive programme of 
games, drills and other physical activities conducted throughout the 
year to which will be attracted all students of the college. At this 
annual celebration friends and well-wishers of the University assemble 
here and witucss the performance of the chosen representatives of each 
institution who will spontaneously come and gather under the protect- 
ing banner of their Alma Mater. If with the co-operation of the 
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principals and professors and the student* themselves, a scheme of 
work, aiming at simultaneous growth of intellect and building of 
health and character, steadily continues aod develops, if this can 
gradually sow the seeds of unity, organisation and discipline even 
among fifty per cent, of thirty thousand youths who read in the 
colleges to-day, we shall be helping to create a new Bengal, a Bengal 
that is destined to lead and not be led, a Bengal that will produoe at a 
moment's notice thousands of able-bodied intellectual youths, Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians, trained and brought up according to the 
highest ideals of service, capable of responding to the call of the nation 
and ready to unfurl the flag of truth and linearity, of progress, unity 
and freedom. That was one of tbe principal ideals which lay behind 
ibis part of the programme of our celebration to which you, my young 
frieode, have no nobly responded to-day. 

If the University is to be true to ita «»lt. if it is to fulfil its 
mission in awakening a true national spirit and the conaciousnees of 
the pjople, it must contribute in every possible way to the building up 
of tbe youth of the country and train them in all spheres of useful and 
constructive activity. Our resources are limited, our difficulties are 
formidable and the task of reconstruction that faces educational 
institutions is gigantic. Thoogh the ideal will never be reached except 
by united effort and tireless work, wa shall never desert our post. If 
Bengal is sgain to play ber part in the remaking of India, aho must 
produce through her educational institutions a race of men and women, 
strong io body and mind, true, resolute and self-roliani, burning with 
lofty patriotism and idealism, not carried away by emotions but capable 
of exorcising critical aod reasonable judgment, trained both to be 
leaders and soldiers, amenable to discipline- discipline imposed by 
the combined will of themselves— devoted to duty, determined to work 
not as a class or community but in a spirit of oorporate service, 
and ever willing to place their services in all capacities, bumble 
and great, for the good of society and for the advancement of tbe 
highest interest of the nation. Let us not for a moment consider tbe 
attainment of this ideal to be an impossibility. Has not Bengal pro- 
duced generations of men who nobly played their parts in tho 
regeneration of their Motherland ? Let tbe sacred memories of sucb 
men ever permeate the atmosphere of tbe University and its edu- 
cational institutions, and let them serve to remind tbe University, its 
teachers and students, that we who work in this sphere of national 
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activity are charged with a tremendous responsibility which we can 
never shake off. 

I pray from the bottom of my heart that the University may now 
and for ever b« the national home of progressive culture and enlighten- 
ment, the torch-bearer of knowledge acd freedom and bring to ita 
doors all classea and communities, who may be willing to join us in 
serving the cause of education and sow far and wide permanent seeds 
of national development. If the University's band has opened to-day's 
proceedings b- playing to tune the opening lines of a celebrated national 
song or if you are ready to aing in dtorus a song specially composed by 
Rabindranath, all this serves a deep and significant purpose. That 
purpose is nothing more or nothing leas than to invoke, in the per- 
formance of our daily duties of reconstruction, the sacred nuinn of our 
Motherland, to sound the clarion call of unity to one snd all, Hindus, 
Moslems and Christians, and make a fervent appeal to them to place the 
interest of the country, whether it ia theirs by birth or adoption, above 
every other interest or cooaidcnilion. to bow their heads in the deepest 
loyalty and reveronce to ber Unconquerable 8piril and pledge them- 
wives to her eternal welfare and prosperity. 




THOMAS BOWDLER 

A Preliminary Sole. 

ProFESSOE AlUIUSATBt Jua 
JWiM Uwumtj. 



B R. Thomas Bowdler was bore in 1754. He was an M. D. of 
Edinburgh, and in 1781 was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1818 he published in ten volumes his “ Family 
Shakespeare." He treated in the same way Gibbon's ** Dooline and 
Fall." He died in 1*25. Many years later, he was mentioned with 
respect by Dr. Liddon at St. Peal's. Aeoording to the Oxford 
Roglish Dictionary the word * bowdlerixe ' wan first used in 1838. 

The Title-page of The Family Shakespeare describes it as a work 
" in which nothing is added to tho original text ; but those words arid 
expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety bo read aloud in 
a family." In the preface to the Pirst Edition Dr. Bowdler draws a 
distinction between the work of an artist, aay the Transfiguration of 
Raphael or the Belvedere Apollo, and the work of a poet. "Here, 
then, is the great difference. If the endeavour to improve the picture 
or tho statue should be uosucce-sful, the beauty of tho original would 
bo destroyed, and the iojury be irreparable. But with the works of 
the poet no such danger occurs, and the critic noed not be afraid of 
employing bis pen ; for the original will continuo unimpaired, although 
bis own labour* should immediately be consigned to oblivion." Tho 
Editor was prophetic, though he hardly realised it. His name has 
become au object of ridicule, and hi* edition is almost completely for- 
gotten now, though it went through several editions during bis life- 
time. 

In the Preface he state* the principles on which be brought out 
his edition. "It must be acknowledged," be says, " by his warmest 
admirers that some defects are to be found in the writings of our iro- 
mortal bard. The language is not always faultless. Many words and 
expressions occur which are of so indecent a nature as to render it 
highly desirable that they should be erased. Of these the greater part 
are evidently introduced to gratify the bad taste of the age in which 
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be lived, and ibe rest may perhaps be ascribed to his own unbridled 
fancy. But neither the vicious taste of the age. nor the most brilliant 
effusions of wit, can afford an excuse for profaneness or obscurity... My 
earnest wish is to render his plays unsullied by any scene, by any 
speech, or, if possiblo, by any word that can give pain to the most 
chute, or offence to the most religions of his readers... I wish it were 
in my power to ray of indecency as I have said of profanenesa, that the 
examples of it are not very numerous. Unfortunately the reverse is 

the case It certainly is iny wisb, and it has been my study, to 

exclude from thia publication whatever ia unfit to be read aloud by a 
gentleman to a company of ladies "... 

In the Preface to the Fourth Edition, Dr. Bowdler observes : 
" The reception which the Family Shakespeare lias experienced from 
the public haa indeed been gratifying. It haa been commended by all 
those who have examined it, and censored by those only who do not 
appear to have made any enquiry into the merits or demerits of the 
performance, but condemn every attempt ad removing indecency from 
Shakespeare. It would, indeed, have given roe real ploasure, if any 
judicioui and intelligent reader had perused the work with the eye of 
rigid criticism and had pointed out any improper words which wero 
■till to be found in it. All observations of that nsturo would have 
been candidly and maturely considered, and if well founded, would 
have been followed by the erasure of what was faulty. On the other 
hand, I cannot but be gratified, at peroeiving that no person appears 
to have detected any indecent expression in tbeso volumes... I hope I 
may venture to assure the parents and guardians of youth, that they 
may read the " Family Shakespeare" aloud in the mixed society of 
joung persona of both sexes, sons pent el tarn reproche... The objec- 
tionable parts are »o completely unconnected with the play, that one 
might almost be inclined to suppose that Shakespeare, in the first 
instance, composed oue of bis beautiful dramas, and after it was 
finished, was compelled, by the wretched taste of tbe age, to add 
something of a low and ludicrous nature. The passages thus inserted 
Lave really, in many cases, the appearance of interpolations.” 

On a carefnl examination of tbe text of tbe " Family Shakes- 
peare," we find that ( 1 ) in some places some words have been chang- 
ed ; (2) some words and phrases and whole passages arc omitted ; (3) 
wveir words are altered ; (4) some imlecen: phrases are allowed to 
remain ; (5) the name of God ia omitted. 
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As Dr. Bowdler expressed his gratification at perceiving that no 
person had detected any indecent expression in his volumes, let us 
point out a few tb3t escaped his eye. In The Tempest, he allows the 
following to remain : 

Miranda — 8ir, sre not you my father ? 

Pmpero — Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and She said— thou west 
my daughter. 

To the Tirelflh Night, (1-3) in 8ir Toby's speech. Dr. Bowdler 
finds nothing to object to in the word “Coyatril " — •" He’s a coward 
and a ooystril, that will not drink to my niece.” In the same scene. 
Sir Toby’s explanation of " accost " as " board her. woo her, assail 
her,’’ is retained. In Act II 3, the following speech of the Duko’s is 
included : 

" For women are m rose* : whose fair flower, 

Being once display'd doth fall that very hour." 

In II.5,th.i following sentence of Malvolio'e is allowed to remain: 

" Having come from a day-bed, whon I have left Olivia sleeping.” 

Of Dr. Bowdler's alterations, here are some specimens. In The Tern- 
peil ( 1 . 1 ), in Sebastian's speech, 'pox’ is changed to 'plague.' 

In 1.2, in rrospero'a speech 'demn'd witch ' becomes 'vile witch.' 
In the Tuel/th Night (T.2) in Viola's speech the word ‘eunuch ' is 
changed to 'poge.' In III.4, in Sir Andrew’s speech, " Pray God " is 
altered to " Pray heaven." 

But let us turn to ' bowdlerizslion' proper. In The Tempest, 
"Good wombs have borne bad sods" is omitted from Miranda's speech. 
In III. 2, Trinculo's remarks have boen cut down. " Thou debosh ’d 
fish " : " A pox o' your bottle " do not appear at all. and Trinculo's 
speeches lose much of their point. Prom Ferdinand's speech in IV. 
1 the following lines are omitted : 

"The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my lover." 

The following liues do not appear in Iris's speech : 

" Here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid. 
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Whoso vows are, that do b*d-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted : but in vain ; 

Mura' hot minion ia return'd again ; 

Her waspich- headed sen has broke bis arrows. 

Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows. 

And be a boy right out.” 

In the Twelfth Night, the following gem ia omitted from the Clown's 
speech: 

"Anything that's mended >s but patcht: v'rtue that transgresses 
is but pateht with *m ; and sin that amends is but patch! with virtue : 
if that this syllogism will servo, so ; if it will not, wbsl remedy? As 
them is no true cuckold but calamity, ao beauty's a flower.” 

It is difficult to understand what obscenity or indelicacy the sensitive 
Dr. Bowdler saw in the following scene which he completely omits: 

" Clown— Good Madonna, give me leave to prove you a fool. 

Olivia — Can you do it 7 

Clown— Dexterously, good Madonna. 

Ofirio— Make your proof. 

Cloun— I must rn'cchise you lor it. Madonna ; good iny mouse of 
virtue, answer ms. 

Olivia — Well, sir, for want of Other idleness. I'll bide your proof, 
Clown — Good Madonna, why moom’st thou 7 
Olivia — Good fool, for my brother's death. 

Clown — I think bis soul is in hell. Madina. 

Olivia— I know his soul i* in heaven, fool. 

Clown — The mere fool. Madonna, to mourn for your brother's soul 
being in heaven.— Take away the fool gentlemen." 

In III. 1, the scene in which the Clown asks for a gratuity is omitted. 
In III. 4, from Olivia's speech to Viola, the following is omitted: 
" A friend like thee might bear my soul to bell." 

I have examined The Tempest and the Ttcelffh Night with consi- 
derable care, and the above are fair samples of the editorial achieve- 
ments of Dr. Bowdler. But be reaches the summit of his exploits in 
Henry IV, from which lie omits all reference to Doll Trearshcet, 
who is not even mentioned in the Dramatis Personae I But he ie 
here on the horns of a dilemma. '* I wish,” he saya, " it were in my 
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power to exclude every expression which approaches to vulgarity or 
indelicacy ; but this, I fear, cannot be done, unless the whole of those 

scenes are omitted in which any of the comic characters appear 

I can only say, that I have endeavoured to reuder the speeches of 
FaUtaff and bis companions as correct as they could be rendered, 
without losing sight of their characters and dispositions." 

When the Editor comes to " bowdlerize " Olktllo, his difficulty is 
yet greater, and his expression of his trouble is naive in the extreme. 
His disarming advice it: " If after all that 1 hive omitted, it shall 
still be thought that this inimitable tragedy is not sufficiently correct 
for family reading, l would advise the transferring of it from the 
parlour to the cabinet, where the perusal will not ouly delight the poetic 
taste, but convey useful and important instruction both to the heart 
and the understanding of the reader." Bat let us turn to the explana- 
tion that he offers: "From the multitude of indecent expression* 
which abound in the speeches of thr inferior characters, I have endea- 
voured to clear the play : but I cannot erase all the bitter terms of 
reproach and execution with which the transports of jealousy and 
revenge are expressed by the Moor, without altering hia character ; 
losing sight of the horrors of thoa* passions ; and. in fact, destroying 
the Tragedy. I find myself, therefore, reduced to the alternative of 
either departing in some degree from the priori pi* on which this publi- 
cation is undertaken, or materially injuring a most invaluable exertion 
of the genius of Shakespeare. I have adopted the former part of the 
alternative, and, in making this deciaion, I baTe been much influenced 
by an opinion which I have long entertained, that this play, in it* 
present form, is calculated to produco an excellent effect on the human 
mind : by exhibiting a roost forrible and impressive warning against 
the admission of that baneful passion, which, when once admitted, i* 
the inevitable destroyer of conjugal happiness." 

If Dr. Bowdler had realised that Shakespeare is on the side of 
virtue in all the plays and that he nowhere bolds up to admiration 
infidelity, falsehood, deceit, and ail the other items in the catalogue of 
vice from the merest mention of which Dr. Bowdler is anxious to 
protect young men and women, he would not have undertaken the task 
of bringing out a " Family Shakespeare." But we would then have 
never heard of him, and the English language would have had to do 
without a useful word. 




INTER-UNIVERSITY RELATIONS AND THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 



By Dn. Kalitas Nag. M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Pakis> 

I N the foundation of the University of Calcutta (with that of the 
sitter Universities of Bombay and Madras) we find the earliest 
and possibly ihe most promi-ing examplr of ttie collaboration of East 
sod West. The academic debate (F«-b . 1835) between Princep and 
Macaulay representing Orientalism and Owi lenlalinu was over. In 
October. 1615 we find the Council of El Halim it CihatU. with Mr. 
Charles Hay Cameron as President and Dr. F. J. Mouat aa 8*reUry, 
preparing a well thought out plan for a llniver-ity of Calcutta: “ After 
carefully studying the law- and con-l.tution of the Uiiiver-itiea of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with tli*ae of the recently established Unj. 
veraity of London the latter alone api*.ir- adapted to the wants of the 
native community. ** Smb was the finding of the ear lio-t -pin-ors 
of nur University as we raid in l>ia Sucpad Hejvit of tlie Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Ten dories. 1 k52-5S 
{tide Tripurari Chakrabani. '• F-mnlation of the University of 
Calcutta "—Calcutta Hcttcu, March, 1930). Dr. Mouat. as we know 
from hn lecture (March. 1*5?) before the Society of Art*. Londoa ( 
was a friend of Prof. Malden of the University College of 
London, who sen* to Dr. Mouat a copy of his History of Uni- 
Wiitiea in Europe. After due exchange of idea*. Prof. Malden (as 
shown by Prof. Chakrabarti) M considered Bengal to be perfectly ready 
for the estiblishmcnt of a University." The scheme wm ehelved 
by the home Government; it was revived by Mr. Charles nny 
Cameron in 1862, provided for in Sir Charles Wood’s Educational 
Despatch of 1851 and Gnally passed by an Act (24th January, 1857) of 
the Indian Legislative Council, incorporating the University of Calcutta 
on the model of the University of London. 

This is a fact which we may remember in this year of the Cente- 
nary of the University of London which i Imosl ayoclironized with the 
80tb anniversary of the University of Calcutta. 

Dr. Frederick John Mouat (1816-97) one of the pioneers or the 
Uni verity Education in India and author of " The Origin and 
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Progress of Universities of India ” (18S6), was a mao of cosmopolitan 
outlook being educated in London, Edinburgh and Paris. The first 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, Sir James William Colvile 
Chief Justice, in his Convocation Address (December, 1858), character- 
ized the University as " the ship that wis freighted with the enlighten- 
meat of millions.*' So our second Vice-Chaucellor. the Hon’ble Mr. 
William Ritchie, Advocate General, pronounced in a noble address 
(March, 18«U) : •* Of all the defences of a state, the surest, the best 
and the cheapest is the education of its people." There was another 
Foundation Fellow, Mr. Fleory Woodrow (182V76). Inspector of Schools, 
who sat at the feet of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He was a Wrangler of 
Cambridge and visited Europe in 1873, inspected the schools and colleges 
of Vienna and Zurich and. on hie return to Calcutta in 1875, tried to 
induce the University " to extend its curriculum in physical sciences 
and to curtail the study of metaphysical almost echoing the words of 
Raja Raramohun Roy in bis famous Letter to I<ord Amherst (December, 
1823). Another friend aud colleague of Rammohun Roy who was 
elected a fallow was Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff (1806-78) who edited the 
Calcutta Krcicw and inspired the Education Despatch of 1854. 
Amongst the other Foundation Fellows wo find the following 
distinguished Indians: Ramaprasad Roy (sou of Rammohun Roy). 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Ramgopal Ghoae and Prosonno Coomsr 
Tagore. 

The Hon'ble Henry Sumner Maine, LL.D., was our Vice- 
Chancellor in 1863. He was not only the Legal Member of the 
Governor General’s Council but a jurist of international fame. He 
was an ardent champion of the University of Calcuttta which sppesred 
to him to be one of the great educational experiments since the middle 
ages, from the point of view of the rapprochement of the East aud the 
West. The enthusiastic support of such eminent men soon brought 
the University to the attention of the Universities abrosd. And very 
soon tbat movement of inter-University relations was strengthened 
for good by the first benefactor of the University, Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore (1801-68). As early as 1662, within five years of the founda- 
tion of the University, he made a princely provision in his will bring- 
ing about R«. 1,000 per month to the University. This was utilized 
for the now famous Tagore Law Professorship, the first of its kind 
in Asia, to stimulate researches in the Science of Jurisprudence. It 
has brought into the circle of our inter-University relationship great 
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jurists from different parts of India and abroad. Herbert Cowell, the 

incumbent, lectared in 1870-7*2 ; Dr. Ra»bbehari Ghose, another 
benefactor, lectured in 1876 ; Dr. Gooroodass Baucrjee, our first 
Indian Vice-Chancellor, also made solid contributions iu 1878. In 1883 
» great jurist of the German University Dr. Jalias Jolly, a collabora- 
tor of Mas Muller in his ** Sacred Books of the East,” was 
appointed to lecture on "Hindu Law of Partition and Adoption." 
Islamic jurisprudence was discussed by Syed Amir Ali in 1681. The 
distinguished British jurist. Sir Frederick Pollock Bart of Oxford, was 
appointed in 1804. Dr. (later Sir) Asutosh Mookerjeo was 

honoured with the Topore l*aw Professorship in 1808 and as Boon 
a* be found hunaolf at the bchn of the University, he utilized 
tbia Tagore I*w Foundation for attracting great acholurs from 
different Universities, keeping up the co*mopoli(au tradition 
of the endowment. The United States of America was so far 
unrepresented in the succession list of our Tagoie Profes- 
sorshipand Sir \utonb appointed two distinguished American jurists: 
Prof. W. W Willoughby of the Johns Hipkn* University in 1910 to 
lecture on " Tho Fundi mortal Concepts of Public Law " auJ Prof. 
J W. Osrncr of the Illinois University iu 192 J to trace " Hie Recent 
Developments in International Lsw m the «0th Century." In 1024, 
just a few months before ha pa‘-ed away. Sir Asutorii had the satis- 
faction of presiding over the lectures of the French jurist, Prof. Henry 
Solus, whom he invited to ducusa the principle* of the famous " Code 
Civil " of France. 

Called to occupy the privileged chair of the Vice-Chancellor in 
1003, Sir Asutosh soon realized that the Uoivenity, in order to justify 
its title and its motto of " Advancement of Learning," must inuko 
s bold move away from rae-e affiliation and examination and that it 
must develop tho atmosphere of research. Thus while celebrating tho 
SOtb Jubilee of the University in 1908, lie inaugurated very appro- 
priately the Readership Lectures, oiienng other channels of academic 
fellowship. Thu3 m 1908 we find three distinguished Readers: Dr. 
G. Thibaut to lecture on Hinda Astronomy. Sir T. H. Holland on 
Geology of India aud Prof. A. Schn-ter, P R 8.. on Physics. In 1909 
Prof. R. Pischel, the great German San*krit ist, was invited but he 
died on the way and bis valuable collection was purchased by Sir 
ABUtosh for the University. The German archaeologist. Dr. Theodor 
Bloch, attached to the Indian Museum, was also appointed in 1910 but 
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he too died before delivering hie lectures. In 1911 Rev. S. Yarnakacni 
of the Sofoshu University. Japan, was invited to lecture on " Syste. 
malic Buddhism ’* and his '* Sysieu of B uM!ii*t;c Thought " was 
published b- the University in 191-2. 

In 1911-12 Sir Asutoshwas taking giant strides towards the great 
goal of his University administration— the organisation of the post- 
graduate studies. We find him apj aiming tho distinguished alumni 
of foreign universities, available in Bengil. as •• University lecturers” 
dulr appointeil by the Senate. Dr. L. Fermor an I Mr. VreJenburg 
(geologists); Dr. E Dmion flo« ml Lt.-C »l D. C Phillotl (ride 
Highrr Persian Grammar by l.t. C •). D C Pliilhti Cal Univ, Press) 
(philoloffiiMa): G B. Watno. E A. Home and C. Runnel (Patna), 
K B. Watson, W. A J Archbdil (Dicra) among other*. To con J net 
postgraduite re»earcli an I t> «:i oj ate creative w>rk, sptiitl prifei. 
sorahips were creatol to triadorm, in 0 iar ss of 1911-11 a m-re 
examining University into a functioning centrs of post gra luite 
teaching and research. Si iMluniMJit*. Sir A «u tosh urengtlienel 
the Post-Graduate Department by uiJncii; a few ot lii« fnenl-io uniko 
princely endowments. Sir rtrikOiin l’»' t Pru*t in I Sir Ridibaliuri 
Ghosc EuJ.iwin-nt h*lp-J the nUumhr. Uiou of •aenlifij rosairch 
in India through the development of the University College of Science. 
So tho Ramtanu Libiri Fellowship was created auppwling research 
in Bengali and Indian vernaculars. Tims we found iu 1913 11 quite 
a 'Ministry of all the Talents’ in our University. Prof. Dr. Brujondra- 
nath Seal as the George V Protestor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Dr. W. 11. Young, P.R S , as the Hardiogo Profeasor of Mathematics, 
Prof. C. J. Hamilton as the Minto Professor of Economics, Dr. G. 
Thibaut as the Carnncbael Professor of Iodian History and Culture, 
with another German scholar to assist lum. Dr. Otto Strauss, to teach 
Comparative Philology and Professor Dineschaodra Seu. the renowned 
author of the " History of the Bengali Language and Literature " as 
the first Ramtanu Fellow. 

Not satisfied with such generous provisions within the University, 
Sir Asutosh iuvited eminent savants from different universities abroad 
to develop friendly collaboration with them and also to inspire the 
risiog generation of Indian scholars to think not merely in terms of 
degrees and jobs but of creative research bringing permanent glory. 
Here we find Sir Asntosh a veritable pioneer in Iodian University ad- 
ministration and his noble project was ardently supported by the 
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generation of scholars who came as onr Readers or Goes! Professors, 
mioy of whom returned with the Honorary Doctors' degrees of our 
University. Thus Prof. Sylvaio L6vi of College dc France and Univer- 
sity of Paris was invited to lecture on the " Cultural Relations of India 
with the Outside World," Prof. Herman Jacobi of the University 
of Bonn to lecture on ** Indian Alamkara Literature," Prof. H. 
Oldenburg of the University of Gottingen to lecture on the *' Vedic and 
Epic Literature," Prof. Paul Vinogradoff of the University of Oxford 
on " Kinship in Early Law " and Prof. A. R. Porsytb. F.R.S., of the 
University of Cambridge on the " Theory of Two Complex Vei iablea" 
(Calcutta University Press, 1914). 

That waa a record in in ter-U Diversity relationa of which any 
University would be proud and so long as Sir Asutosh lived he never 
missed a tingle opportunity to arrange lectures of such distin- 
guished scholars for the benefit of hit students. A brief incident may 
illustrate his attitude. Prof. Herbert Fisher (then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Sheffield University, later Minuter of Education) happened to 
vi*it Calcutta in 1911 as a member of the Public Service Commission. 
He was known to the students of the Hi*tory Department of the 
University as an authority on N ipoleon and B<naparli«m. So when 
the students requested Sir A«uto»h «o bring Prof. Fisher to the 
University he readily agreed to be their " canvas*: r." convinced 
Prof. Fisher, although overworked as a Cornmu-ioner, and brought 
him to deliver a brilliant discourse on Napolem to the great delight 
of the students. The eye of So Asutosh wa* like a telescope on a 
lofty observatory to survey the academic world, to spot rising luini- 
turies and to draw them towards India. Just oo the eve of the World 
War there was a session of the British Association in Australia and, 
counting on the return era India of some of the scholars. Sir Asutosh 
sent invitations to Prof. H. E. Armstrong. F.R 8 , of the Imperial 
Council of Science, Loudon, Prof. H. 11. Turner. P.R.S., Professor 
of Astronomy, Oxford. Prof. E. H. Brown, P.R.S., of the Department 
of Mathematics, University of Yale, Prof. W. M. Hicks of the 
University of Sheffield and Prof. W. Bateson of the Cambridge 
University. Although m.’wt of these scholars were unfortunately 
prevented by the World War from visiting our L’nirer-ity, such invita- 
tions were significant events in the annals of the Indian Universities. 

As soon as the war was over, «e find the University pursuing 
steadily this wise policy. So in 1919 we find Sir Asutosh as President 
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of the Pest-Graduate Department moving for tba appointment of 
Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams and Dr. G. C. Simson. F.R.S., as 
our Readers. Prof. H. E. Armstrong lectured on Chemistry and 
Prof. Alfred Foucher on Indonesian Art as our Readers. Prof. 
Hakuji Ui of Japan was also invited bot could not come. In 1921-22 
8ir W. J. Pope. F.R.S., of Cambridge lectured on “ Atomic Theory," 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie of the Univaraty of Wales, lectured on “ Philo- 
sophy ” and Prof. Sylvaio L4vi on " Ancient India." In 1923 when 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was lecturing on “ S&hitya." Dr. M. 
Winternitz of the University of Prague lectured on 8an*krit Litera- 
ture. The Ilon’ble Mr. Bertrand Russell, F R. 8.. of England and 
Prof. Tone Noguchi of Keio University, Japan, were also invited in 
1923-24 . although they were detained from visiting India. Thu* Sir 
Asutosh, before the premature close of his noble career in 1924, had 
at least the satisfaction that he brooghl hia Alina Mater in close 
relations with the scholarly world of Europe. America and the Pm 
E ast. 1 ITi* wise policy was an asset of incalculable worth and 
potentiality a* some day. let u« hopo in near future, it will transform 
the Indian Uniwr-itiea from a mere backwater of borrowed knowlodge 
into a veritable ocean of learning as of vore. regulating the ebb and 
flow of world wisdom by the rhythm of its elemental creative nrge. 

That policy of Sir Asutosh is loyally pursued by bin succesaon 
and we fin! Prof. Carlo Pormichi of the University of Rome lecturing 
on the Upnnislurls fpibl shed by the Ca’cntta Univer-ity. 19271 and 
Prof. Manley 0 Hudson of the Harvard University, U S A., on " In- 
ternational Co-operation " as oar Rcvders (19961937). In 1923 Prof. 
Buck of the University of Nebraska addressed on the " American 
Universities " and in 1927 Mr. T. Iti-hani of Japan lectured on 
"Shipping and Transport" while Prof C. K. Webster (“the European 
Alliance " Calcutta University. 1929) and Dr. H. Liidera discussed their 
special problems 0 f research. In 1928 we bad Prof. Arnold Sommerfeld 
(" Lectures on Wave Mechanic*." Calcutta University Preai) 
of Munich and Prof. Glaavmapp of Konigsburg. In 1929 Sir William 
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tfikocks, Prof. D- S. Margoliouth of Oxford (*' Lectures on Arabic 
Historians,” Calcutta University, 1930;, Prof. G. Tueci (“Some Aspects 
of Doctriu** ot Maitreya and Asanga " Calcutta University, 1980) of 
Kocie, Prof. A. P. Newton of London (“Principles of Training for 
Historical Investigation,” Calcutta University, 1919) and Prof. E. L. 
Scbaub of North Western University, U.S.A., were our Headers. 
Invitations were also offered between 1930-1936 to Dr. Maria 
IfODtsf r of Ivonie. to Dr. A. D. Lindsay ot Oxford (“On the 
Historical Socrates and Pb tonic form of the good," Cal. Uuiv., 1030), 
lo Dr. J. Geriuanu* of Budapest (Hungary), to Dr. A. McNair of 
Cambridge, to Dr. J. C. Webb of Oxford, to Prof. P. H. Winfi.'ld 
of Cambridge, to Prof. G. Montague Harris, to Madame Halide 
EdibAdna (Turkey), to Poet Yone Noguchi (Japan), to Dr. A. J. 
Barnet Keiu pert of Leyden (Holland), to Prof. Zoltan de Takacs of 
Budapest and Dr. C. F. Turner, Chairmau, Health Section of 
(bo World Federation of Educational Associations. 

Tlie Tagore Law Profeaaorshipa and Ilia University Readerships 
have helped enortuoualy in developing our inu>r-univereity 
relations further strengthened by voluntary services rendered 
bv the members of the Post-Graduate Department iu Arts and 
Sriencea and their students, to all distinguished visitors to our 
University, not forgetting the advanced students from America. 
Germany, Frauce. China and Japan who ore ever coming on friendly 
enquiry. This would inevitably lead to a system of Student Exchange 
and wo hope our University would give a lead in thia matter, deve- 
loping inter-university re'ationa to the fullest extent. The Consul. 
Generals of the various nations take keen interest in our inter- 
university fellowship and have shown exemplary courtesy to thn staff 
and thn students as we acknowledged through the Officer-in-CImrge 
of our Information Bureau. Distinguished foreign scholars, scientists, 
artists and antiquarians often pay visits to our University ord are 
leceived by the Secretary of the Post-Graduate Department, the 
Registrar and our Vice-Chancellor who are all attention to them. And 
if time and funds permit, they are offered some special lectureship to 
induce them to discuss their special researches before our students and 
the public. Thu* Prof. Patrick Gedde* lectured on " Town Planning, ” 
Dr. T. R. Glover on "Athens in the Age of Plato," Prof. A. A. 
MacdoneM on " Comparative Religion,” Dr. F. W. Thomas on 
" Indology," Dr. G. J. Walker. F.R.S., of Cambridge on “ Electro- 

3 
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magnetism." Prof. W. A. Craigie oo “ English Literature/ * Dr. 8teo 
Konow (Norway) oo the " Scythian Period of Indian History," Prof. 
J. Pb. Vogel on *' Java," Prof. F. S. Marvin on •* History." K. J. 
Saunders (U.S.A.) on " buddhism." Dr. W. H. Drummond on 
" Liberal Religious Movements." Sir Arthur Salter on the " League 
of Nations " and Prof. Norman Brown (U.S.A.) on " Jaina Paint- 
ing," Prof. W. G. Raffee on " Art," Prof. H. T. Ward of the Union 
Theological Seminar of New York on the " Future of the Intellectual 
Class, Prof. E. H Sotamoo on the " Protection of Indian Steel 
Industry-" Recently Sir Ernest Rutherford of Cambridge. Dr. Rudolf 
Otto of Marburg. Prof. W. BUsclike ( ‘Some Problems of Differential 
Geometry." Calcutta University Press. 1B30) of Hamburg, Dr. Victor 
Goloubew of French Indo-Cbina and Prof. Maccbioro of Italy, were 
invited by our Univeraity which aver koeps its outlook UrfrafUj 
international and invite, irrespective of race or denomination, all who 
may contribute to the " Advancement of learning "—our proud 
motto. 

It is needle*# to say that aucb a generous approach on the purl 
of our University was reciprocated by many leading institutions 
abroad. Spec* would no: permit us to detail the facte of such 
cultural exchange and we raeotion only a few. In 10t)3.0tl while Lord 

Curzon iw Chancellor w w peroration on " the misty arch that spans 

the gulf between Bast and West." a Vice-Chancellor of our 
University. Sir A. Pedler, P.R.S.. was comparing our University with 
those of Japan and U.S A., aod the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
began to exchange publications with ns. So ours was the first 
University in India to be put oo the complimentary exchange 
list of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In 
1910 Invitations came from the University of Naples aod from the 
St. Andrews University on its 500lb Anniversary. In 1912 the 
University was invited to participate in the Congress of the Univer- 
sities of the Empire in L>ulon where Mr. (now Sir) Damson Ross, 
Director of the London School of Oriental Studies, was one of our 
delegates. This led to our permanent relations with the " Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire." In 1913 the Astronomical Society 
of Mexico made contact aod the University of Leipzig (which sent 
this year Prof. Dr. P. L£si to our Harding* Chair) sought to establish 
student exchange with oar University The Royal Society of London 
thanked the University oo its donation to the " Lester Memorial Fund 
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(1913) and in 1914 it celebrated Sir Walter Scott's Wiwrlj Centenary 
with a centennial address from Prof. ft. R. James. In 1915 Dr. Sir 
J. C. Bose in bis Convocation address to the Hindu University, 
Benares, wished that our universities may attain a “ world status 
and be fit to give world messages." In our Convocation address 
the University of Calcutta was rightly characterized as " the mother 
of Universities *' for new India : " Tte sparks of the new in* 
xatinguiahable fire kindled in our midst have already leapt to all parts 
of India and the sister universities are eager to imitate and emulate 
what we have boldly initiated." Between 1917-19 our University, 
led by Sir Asutoab, was collaborating with tbe distinguished educa- 
tionists of the Sadler Commission with Vice-Chancellor M. Sudlcr 
of Leeds. Dr. Gregory of Glasgow. Prof. Ramsay Muir of Manche-ter 
and Dr. Hartog of Iondon, to evolve s now system of university e lues- 
tion fot Indis. Their Iteporta snd Kecommcndstions will serve s» guid- 
ing light for yesrs to coti.« ss baa been observed by Prof. A. R. Wudia, 
tho Secretary of the Inter-Univeisity Board of India {tide India and 
the World. Aug., 1934: Sir Asutoeh Mookerjee and the University of 
Calcutta). In ltol tbe Calcutta University paiticijiated in the Con- 
gress of the Universities of the Empire presided over by its former 
Chancellor, Ix»rd Curzon. and also in tho Association of Indian Uuiver- 
adty Committee which later on developed Into the Inter-University 
Board of Indis <1021-25). 

Our relslioti with the University of Paris was most cordial as wo 
me from its conferring in 1V120 a special medal to our University with 
its ** sympathie fraternelle " and a hearty message, " de rondre ainsi 
hotnmage a I’Univeraild de CalculU el de la rcmercier de la part 
gloricuse quo IMnde a prise a la vicloire commune "—rendering 
thereby homage to tbe University of Calcutta and tliauking her for 
the glorious role which India had played in the common victory. 
8o in 1920 Lord Ronaldsbay (now Marquess of Zetland), an urdent 
supporter of our University, in hu Rectorial address impressed on 
all Indian universities founded after tbe University of Calcutta 
" the urgent necessity of striving after a teal ayutbesis between the 
thought, the culture, tbe civil.sation of East and West." 

In 1921-22 our University conferred Honorary Doctorate on Prof. 
Alfred Foucher and Prof. S.lvain L^vi and tbe University was honour- 
ed with an invitation to tbe Centenary of the Socictc Asiatique ol 
Faria (1922). In 1923-24 tbe University was invited to tho seventl 
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centenary of the University of Padua, to the 860 anniversary of the 
foundation of St. Bartholomew Hospital. London, to the centenary 
of Louis Pasteur, Paris, to the Congre&s of Librarians in Paris, to 
tbe Cambridge University Conference on Extra-mural Teaching, and 
to the Imperial Education Conference, London (1914), 

For years together Sir J. C. Bose and Sir P. Roy gloriously 
represented oor University in tbe world of Sciences and in ever bo 
many inter-university functions 8o in 1924-25 our University sent 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta and Prof. S. Radhakrithnan as delegates to the 
Internationa! Philosophical Congress, Naples University, and they 
lectured also extensively in the univer.-ities of Europe and the U. S. A. 
as guest professors. So Prof. C. V. Raman was seut to U. 8. A. and 
Canada to atteud the meeting of the British Association, the Inter- 
national Mathematical Congress of Toronto and the Centenary of Lite 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Prof. Raman also attended tbe 
bicentenary of the Russian Acade ny of Science, visiting Leningrad 
aud Moscow and the** contacts and urblnge of ideas brought to 
Prof. Raman the rare honour of the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
(1915) and ultimately the Nobel I'riie for Physic*, a few years later 
(1930), as the Pain Professor of our University. In 1921 the University 
was invited to the Imperial Conference of students, London, and to 
tbe World Federation of Educatioual Associations (Edinburgh) and 
also to tbe Jubilee of the University of Leeds. There were invitations 
to attend tbo Centenary of M. Uarthelot. the French Chemist, the 
the tercentenary of H-rvey. the Ceoteoary of tbe University College 
of London, tbe Now Education Fellowship at EUinor. Denmark 
(1926 -28). the Third Anglo-American Conference of Historians (1931), 
the World Conference oo Narcotic Education (1930), the Power 
Congress of Berlin, the International Congress of Pure Chemistry, 
Madrid, tbe Jubilee of tbe University of Brussels, tbe International 
Phonetic Cougress and tbe Congress of Anthropology, London. Prof. 
8. Radhakrisbnan, our George V Professor of Philosophy, who won 
great repute as a lecturer was invited to deliver lectures under the 
Hibbcrt Foundation and on the retirement o! Sir J. C. Bose from 
the Council, was elected in his place to represent India in tbe League 
of Nations Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. Geneva. Recently 
he was appointed, by our University, the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh 
lecturer on *' Comparative Religion." Prof. Radhakrisbnan was 
n pointed Spalding Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics at 
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Oxford University. Under Stephanos Nirrnalenda Ghosh foundation, 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell of Oxford lectured on *■ Comparative Religion " 
(Calcutta Uuiversity Press, 1935) ; Prof. M. A. Can ue v of the 
Manchester Uni ver ity lectured od “Newness of Life ** (1924-25). 
Prof. D. C. Macintosh on " The Pilgrimage of Faith m the World of 
Modern Thought ” ( 1927 - 28 ) ; Prof. J. C. Webb of Oxford on “ The 
Contribution of Christianity to Ethics •* (1990-31) and their lectures 
have been published by the University of Calcutta. Thus through our 
Fellows, Professors and Lecturers, past and present, 1 the University 
of Calcutta have been partici paling in the academic life of the world. 
And when our delegates attended the Centenary of the University 
of London we remembered with legitimate pride thtt in the Orient 
our University acted as a veritable pioneer in developing inter- 
university relations and intellectn.il co-opemtton between I lie East and 
the West on which depend the fotuie |*sce and prosjerity of mankind. 



May 25, 1936. 
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THE MINOR ELIZABETHANS AND THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY PLAY- 
WRIGHTS. 

U. C. Kao. 
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, 4 1 ET us write for antiquity, " I-amb is alleged to have declared, 
• * perhap* half in joke and half in exasperation at the indifference 
of the contemporary theatre to the indigenous playwrights of the age ; 
but bow profoundly Iamb's declaration came to be true in remedy 
realised by ua to-day. It seems as if a wltole generation of dramatic 
aspirants rose up to a nan to rummage among the dust-laden and 
forgotten quartos and folioa of the serentrenth century to discover 
character, plot, incident, passion, theme, stage effect* and what not, 
little suspecting that the gold-glitter on them was but mouldy tinsel 
and would bear no handling. The poetry of the period, avowedly 
setting out to recapture the forgotten melodies of the past, was soon 
able to strike out into new paths not trodden beforo. but the dramatic 
writers, at least those with ambition, floundered in the rnoiaas of 
seventeenth teatury horrors, hnhgoblitism and gretesquery, ever 
plunging draper into the slima of a vapid and futila idolatry of a 
miabegotten golden-calf unable to ic-incarrnte in new healthy vestures 
tho breath that animated the Elizabethan r'rama. 

Tho enthusiasm for Shakespeare and the major Elizabethans was 
not new. The eighteenth century had already re-diacovcred Spenser 
and established the lest of Shakespeare as far as ever we can hopo for. 
Ilia greater contemporaries— Ben Jonaon, Fletcher— still held tho stage ; 
for does not the strolling player in The Vicar of Wakefield complain, 
" Our taste lias gone bock a whole century. Fletcher, lien Joiibod, 
all tho plays of Shakespeare, are tbe only tbiDgs that go down " ? 
But the lesser deities of the era were tbe diacovery of the nineteenth 
century of Lamb, of Hazlitt, of Coleridge ; eTeti tbe Shakea|ieare that 
tbe eighteenth century theatre knew, be it remembered, was often no 
more • than his bones for great Roscius to play at loggats with. 
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Temperamentally the age was antipathetic to Webster, Ford, and 
Middleton, anil others of their ilk. The only playwright among the 
k«er Olympians who authentically aurvivid on the stage in the age of 
ie«on«as Massinger for his A New Way to Pay an Old Debt. 

With tho romantic movement in fall swing, it was but natural 
that a desire should spring up for a vigorous dramatic revival, specially 
tragedy, since authentic tragedy had practically died with Otway 
though comedy bad a hectic short-lived life again at the end of the 
eighteenth century when Goldsmith and Sheridan made their 
ippearauee. Even as early as 1790 the ground was being made ready. 
Edward Stanley’s now forgotten Thoughts on Tragedy was a serious 
attempt to point the way " by helping dramatic aspirants to come to 
a clear understanding of their task." The stiffening of the national 
will which, by some, is regarded as a proper soil for the growth of thiw 
species of literature, was perhaps also not lacking. The grim 
resistance to Napoleon’s ambitions may be read as a sign of this. 
Again, it was perhaps also natural, though not fortunate, that for a 
model the aapirunta turned to the golden age of Euglish tragedy, there 
being none nearer. Most of these tragedies had unhappily become 
dead as door-n.ul m the theatre which had greatly changed since their 
time. 

A new criticism was taking its birth, purely hterarv in character. 
It untombed the sepulchred splendour of the old drama. Lamb, 
Coleridge and iluzlitt were intoxicated with their joetry and slioutod 
their discoveries in essays, lectures, etc. A sort of literary body- 
•Hitching began. Many a lost title waa revived and thus camo into 
being Penthea, Penthea and Abradatai, Pattui and Arno, Mulius 

Seaetola .' 

Shakespeare, of course, was the god of their idolatry. This was 
not new. Rowo was not only bis first biographer but a fervent 
worshipper who attempted to revive his manner in tragedy. Near the 
end of the century when literary forgery bad become fashionable 
Ireland gave out that he had discovered a lost play of Shakespeare. 
Coming on the wave of the Celtic Revival it bad its popularity for a 
short while till the culprit waa run to earth by Johnson. The master 
bad more earnest and more honest followers as well. 
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Foremost among tbesa was certainly Joanna Baillie— a dour 
Scotch even though a woman. With a tenacity of purpose which one 
cannot but admire she despjrately clung to the task of salvaging 
English drama from the slimy depths of frivolity, immorality, 
kobgobliniam and horrors. Sbe aimed at the intellectual moral drama by 
imitating the passions, her cue having been taken from Richardsonian 
criticism of Shakespeare. 1 Each of her plays is founded on a single 
dominant passion. Baillie recalls Shakespeare in theme, situation and 
even in a«ent so mush that Scott paid her the compliment of calling 
her " our Shakespeare in petticoat." " the bold enchautrcss " who 
snatched the wild harp " which silent hung by Aron's holy shore."® 

Sbe caught indeed something of the Shakespearean accent and 
passages reminiscent of Shakesprare are very numerous in her plays.* 
Henriquez — the hero of one of bis best written tragedies speaks of 

•* the stir 

Of tented slospm rousing to the call ; 

The snorting steed etc." (Ael IV, 3.) 

which unmistakably recalls Othello's " The neighing steed, oto." 

In the tragedy of He Monfort (179S Monford's soliloquies before 
murdering Rexenvalt, arc obviously raimnUcaot of Macbeth. The 
tragic close of Basil is not without some resemblance to the catastrophe 
in Romeo and Juliet while the way in wh»eh Victoria is made sn 
unconscious tool by her father reminds us of Ophelia. (Ham. Ilf, 1.) 
The opemng scene of this play again is certainly imitated from thst 
of Julius Caesar. Her third tragedy Ethwald (1802) is a study iu 
ambition leading to criminality and ultimate spiritual paralysis. Some 
of the minor incidents in tbe play are once more suggested by 
Shakespeare, e.g., Ethwald's wooing of Elburga is copied from 
Gloucester's wooing of Anne ; 4 tbe meeting of Ethwald and tbe 
Droids in a cave is onmistakcably founded on Act IV, 1, of Macbeth. 
Tho verbal echoes again are too numerous to mention within the 
space allowed here. 4 

1 ThU K*« be»c tm'rd in data? In irj p»w na Dramatic Critidtm of Hr RimumfiV 
fUti'al in TV Va.'.nji Co-ancm.ratio, tcimmt. IM 
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• Th-rh»r%elerof Elb6foV*-«*f i» c* Sb*kMj*irt»o. bat io.pir»d by Kotibje’a 
El.ira in PtMrro. 
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